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How Some Progressive Retailers Are Building Business 


The Quincy Lumber Co., Quincy, Ohio, is getting in 
shape a very comprehensive campaign to sell all sorts of 
hog raising equipment to the farmer. It plans to make 
this campaign the most complete of any ever conducted 
by a retail lumber company. 


The Rogers-Templeton Lumber Co., Great Falls, op- 
erating a string of yards in Montana, is supplying to 
farmers at cost the best northern grown, tested seed 
corn and sunflower seed. To supplement this, corn clubs 
are being created in the schools and suitable prizes for 
samples of mature corn are to be offered. This is pre- 
liminary to a big silo campaign. The company believes 
that to sell silos to farmers the farmers must first raise 
the right sort of silage crops. It has models and blue 
prints of a silo and is prepared to quote on a completed 
one, including paint and hardware. 


The Anderson & Sons Co., with headquarters at 
Logan, Utah, sends a man out among the farmers to 
study methods of stock feeding. Thus suggestions can 
be made whereby the farmer, by purchasing the right 
sort of equipment such as a feeding floor for hogs or a 
hay feeding rack for cattle, can save a lot of money. 
Prices are made on the complete improvement and not 
at so much a thousand feet. Houses and barns and all 


other buildings are also sold for a lump sum. 


The Service Lumber Co., Swanton, Neb., is putting in 
a good traveling library, as the town has no library. The 
management knows that once people get to coming to 
the yard business is sure to pick up. In the section of 
Tulsa, Okla., in which the yard of the Dickason Good- 
man Lumber Co. is located the need for a library was 
very apparent. Consequently this company has just 
installed a complete one. 


The D. J. Fair Lumber Co., Sterling, Kan., thru the 
efforts of D. J. Fair, has organized the Liberty Home 
Building Co., with a paid up capital of $100,000. Bank- 
ers and business men co-operated eagerly in forming this 
company. The company is to sell homes on the same 
installment plan adopted in selling pianos and phono- 
graphs. Monthly installments will run for 100 months 
and some such slogan as “Own Your Home in 100 
Months” will be used. Terms will be made so reason- 
able that people who have not been able to save enough 
to use the regular building and loan association can buy 


a home and pay for it without trouble. Unsightly sec- 
tions of Sterling will be improved by the operations of 
this company; one of its aims is to improve the beauty 
of the town. 


The Briggs Lumber Co., Oneonta, N. Y., has collected 
a lot of practical chicken house plans and will press the 
sale of such things this year. One of the features of 
the campaigns will be a boy's chicken raising contest. 


The F. R. Woodbury Lumber Co., with headquarters 
in Spokane, Wash., and a line of yards in that State, 
makes a specialty of carrying side lines that are nationally 
advertised. It secures proofs of the advertisements in 
advance and at the time they appear in national publica- 
tions these proofs are displayed at the yards and run as 
advertisements in local papers. 


The Tum-A-Lum Lumber Co., at its headquarters in 
Walla Walla, Wash., maintains a complete farm planning 
department which makes plans for any sort of farm build- 
ing suited to the locality in which it is to be erected. 


The Gate City Lumber Co., Des Moines, N. M., held 
its twelfth annual opening April 19. This annual stunt 
is by way of celebrating the birthday of the company 
and during it the efforts of the entire operating personnel 
are devoted to entertaining the numerous guests. No 
efforts are made to sell anything, all the time being de- 
voted to distributing advertising literature, getting ac- 
quainted and creating good feeling between the selling 
force of the company and visitors. 


The Kingsville Lumber Co., Kingsville, Tex., special- 
izes in community building. Charles H. Flato, jr., presi- 
dent of the company, especially delights in making friends 
with the children. He has a long list of children and 
every year sends a present on the little ones’ birthdays. 
It may be said in this connection that Mr. Flato does not 
do this to develop trade; he does it because of his love 
for children. However, trade does come in as a result. 


Several Retail Companies in Colorado hold an auction 
sale once every year. Thus they are able to dispose of 


odds and ends of stock and keep their yards up to date. 
They find that the farmers appreciate 
that this leads to a lot of business. 
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SAVE MONEY 


BY ORDERING Stock Sizes 


of doors in carload lots or mixed with other yard 
items. Youll look far and wide to find better 
values or more uniform quality than we offer in 


Weed Quality Doors 


MADE FROM CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 


Their freedom from warping, sagging, checking and 
shrinking make permanent customers for dealers. 


Let us suggest a trial order of Weed Doors, Windows, 
Bevel Siding and Lath—all made of California White 


Pine---the wood that has no substitute. 


Leading jobbers sell Weed Quality Doors. 
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Band Mill, 
Tipler, Wis. 





Increase Your Profits 


By purchasing your Lumber 
from us 


We can save you money 


Write Us For Prices 


Before placing your orders 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


Tipler-Grossman 
viWiskaes Lumber Co. 


Northern Hardwoods 


503 Bellin - Buch e e 
Green Bay, * “Suing ° Wisconsin 


WATCH THIS SPACE. 

















Douglas Fir 


Long Timbers 
Our Specialty 


Can always furnish for quick 
shipment long timbers any 
size up to 110 feet long. 


Can Surface Timbers 
Up to 24” x 30” 


Mail or wire us your inquiries. 


The Westport Lumber Company 


>> Lath 


PA 
“a? 
ae 
Lumber <<", Ww > 
Ny. 7 
— 
Sales Office: 
1406 Northwestern Bank Building Mills: 


Portland, Oregon Westport, Oregon 
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YEP, THINGS are still going up. ‘‘Random’’ has 
gone to 10-point Italic this issue. 


Iv ANYONE thinks lumber prices are ‘‘ fixed’’ re- 
fer him to the recent bids on lumber for a Govern- 
ment dam. They ranged on fir from $6,900 to 
$11,200 for the same identical bill. 


How MANY broken boards are kicking about the 
average sawmill yard? They are there because no 
one ever asks that question. One western mill 
found 300,000 feet of them on hand, and is build- 
ing an elevator to shoot them back into the mill for 
retrimming, 


THE RIGHT kind of ornament is built in and not 
built on, and that’s the trouble with trying to boil 
down a B oyle speech when space is limited. Each 
flowery idiom is an inseparable vehicle for an 
idea and if you try to put it in shorter language 
you merely use more words. 


PresIDENT Moss of the Millwork Cost Informa- 
tion Bureau ought to be pretty well informed about 
costs; and while presiding at the annual meeting 
this week he remarked that two months ago he 
thought we were facing a recession in prices, but 
that now he is convinced that we face advancing 
prices in both lumber and labor. Do your buying 
now. 


THe AMERICAN Lumber Congress and the an 
nual of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation should not be permitted to pass into the 
archives of trade history without a word of com- 
mendation not only for Dr. Wilson Compton, see- 


retary-manager of the National, but for every mem- 
ber of his executive and clerical staff. Never be- 
fore in the history of the lumber industry have im- 
portant meetings been handled with such precision 
and exacting detail and at the same time without 
display of the real task involved as were the re- 
cent gatherings. One would have thought the press 
arrangements were those of some national political 
gathering rather than a lumber convention. Rep- 
resentatives of the lumber and daily press found 
their every need looked after in a thoro and timely 
manner, and the press bureau provided by Dr. 
Compton and his aids was an appreciated insti- 
tution. Dr, Compton, as any lumberman in touch 
with National affairs knows, leaves nothing undone 
that means for the success of anything with which 
he has to do, and the same may be said for the 
able aids he has gathered about him. 





More Wooden Blundering 
With Wooden Ships 


If the United States Shipping Board has at any 
time had a settled policy in regard to wooden ships 
it has never been clearly evident from the outside 
even to those most interested and best informed in 
shipping matters. Its activities in the wooden 
ship building line concern the entire American 
people indirectly, and have directly affected a 
very large number of them. Its exhortations to 
patriotic participation in the building of wooden 
ships were sent out broadeast and in its propa- 
ganda there was no reservation in holding out the 
promise that they not only would assist in winning 
the war, but would be of material service in fly 
ing the American flag over an American ocean 
commerce after its close. 

We ‘now find the Shipping Board using quarter 
page space in Pacifie coast papers offering for sate 
wooden ships and prominently displaying the an- 
nouncement ‘‘ Successful bidders may transfer ves- 
sels to foreign registry if desired.’’ 

That statement is highly significant of something 
which the American public is entitled to know, but 
which the Shipping Board has not yet t announced. 
How does it come about that if these vessels will 
be useful under a foreign flag they will not be use- 
ful as a part of our own merchant marine? If 
American registry and American shipping laws are 
as highly desirable and as little a handicap in 
ocean competition as Chairman Hurley has so re- 
cently explained, why should any purchaser desire 
to seek foreign rather than American registry? 

The lumber industry in particular knows that 
wooden ships are needful and useful in our ocean 
trade, because its own products have always been 
largely carried in such bottoms. It knows, of 
course, that the Government’s designs are not 
especially suitable for lumber carrying and not 
very economical for the carrying of anything else. 
Their proportion of cargo space to total displace- 
ment and to fuel requirements is too small. ‘The 
Shipping Board has, however, known all the time 
how that handicap ean be overcome. Diesel oil 
power is the answer. The Shipping Board at one 
time had a contract with the Cramps for twenty 
four motor ships, but Denman and Goethals had 
their famous eat fight about that time and when 
they clawed each other out of office and authority 
over the question of wooden ships the wooden ship 
program remained behind, but the motor ship pro- 
gram was never after heard of. It is beyond ques- 
tion that any of our wooden ships, and particularly 
the Ferris type, can be operated more cheaply 
upon oil with a much larger fuel radius and with 
much greater effective cargo space, and also, what 
is equally important, with smaller erews. 

There are men who can design, build and operate 
wooden ships successfully if permitted to do so. 
The Government has for some time shut them away 
from the ship,yards in order to show its own in- 
capacities in that direction. Canadian ship yards 


are full of private contracts, many of them for 
foreign account. No man in the United States 


would be safe in investing his money in wood- 
en ship building at this time, because he has 
no knowledge of what hopeless competition he . 
might have to face at the next shifting of Govern- 
ment policy. The Government fleet of wooden 
ships is actually a menace instead of an asset in 
any present plan for a merchant marine. The fault 
is not with the wooden ships but with the wood 
— is serving as a poor substitute for cerebral mat- 
er. 
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A Labor Department Activity 
That Should Be Helpful 


It can not be said of our present Department of 
Labor that all its activities have had the fullest 
approval and support of all the employers of la- 
bor. There has been a rather general suspicion 
that it was to a large extent a propagandist for 
the welfare of labor, with special leanings and in- 
clinations toward labor of the ‘‘union label’’ 
variety, the kind that is most able to care for it- 
self, rather than of the much greater body of un- 
organized workmen. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, without going into 
the merits of that proposition, believes that no 
such feeling should prevent the prompt recognition 
by employers of any activity of the Department of 
Labor that appears to be genuinely helpful and im- 
partial in its nature. The announcement of the 
new Working Conditions Service appears to sug- 
gest a program that can be heartily endorsed by 
all labor employers who are genuinely interested in 
the welfare of their workmen. Such interest is not 
purely philanthropic, because the productiveness 
of Jabor depends largely upon maintaining the 
health, comfort, safety and good working condi- 
tions of the employee. 

The Working Conditions Service has three main 
divisions: one of industrial hygiene and medicine; 
a second of labor administration; and a third of 
safety engineering. Its service in each division 
also classifies under three general heads, informa- 
tion, standardization and consultation or research. 

The entire service is voluntary. The employer 
can get any portion of it upon request. He does 
not get any portion unless he does request it. It 
is intended to be such an advisory service offered 
at Government cost as he could obtain by apply- 
ing to a firm of industrial engineers and paying a 
good, stiff price for it. 

The initial descriptive bulletin regarding this 
service is headed ‘‘'Treatment of Industrial Prob- 
lems by Constructive Methods.’’ It is written 
thruout from a very sensible and very practical 
standpoint. To review it at any length is not 
necessary, because it may be obtained by any read- 
er upon request from the Department of Labor, 
but the following skeleton list of subjects covered 
is sufficiently brief and sufficiently interesting to 
reproduce: 

Source of Labor Supply—Where and how to secure 
the labor needed for various kinds of work. 

Central Employment Department—How to organize 
a centralized department to supervise the employment 
of the labor forces of the plant. (Model blank forms 
for administration and record keeping have been 


devised and are furnished to managements upon re 
quest.) 

Hiring and Selecting Employees—How to choose 
carefully workers that are fitted for the jobs available 
and how to avoid misfitting men. 

Job Analysis—How to analyze each job in the plant 
80 that the exact mental and physical qualities needed 
by the workman in order to succeed in each job may 
be known. 

Assigning Men to Duties—Methods of “breaking in” 
new help, introducing them to new jobs and new 
fellow-employees so as to make it easier for them to 


adjust themselves to new surroundings, and thus 


prevent them from becoming discouraged and quitting. 

Promotion and Transfer—-How to supervise workers 
on their jobs, to see that they are promoted whenever 
opportunity offers, and to arrange transfers to more 
suitable occupations when not fitted for work first 
assigned. 

Labor Turnover—How to reduce the rotation of the 
workers in the plant. Methods of discovering the real 
reasons that keep workers constantly quitting and 
measures for eliminating causes of dissatisfaction. 

Absenteeism and Tardiness—How to keep records of 
absences and tardiness among workers, watch increase. 
in number and methods of reducing absences and tardi- 
ness to a minimum. 

tegularizing Employment—-How to transfer men and 
arrange work so that men will not have to be laid off 
and suffer unemployment and the labor force disorgan- 
ized, 

Restaurants and Lunch Rooms—Information regard- 
ing the best methods of providing restaurant and 
lunching facilities for employees. 

Complaints and Grievances—Best method of receiv- 
ing and handling complaints and grievances of em- 
ployees in order to avoid suspicion and conflict between 
men and management, 

Rules and Regulations—How to prepare a handbook 
of regulations containing the labor management policies 
of the plant and getting the employees to coédperate in 
framing and enforcing rules, 

Plant Paper—Advice and assistance in establishing 
and conducting a plant paper for educating employees 
and securing better uuderstanding. 

Housing—-Methods of providing housing facilities for 
employees and conducting rooming-house registries. 

Recreation—How to provide and organize recreation 
among employees, 

Insurance and Pensions—Methods of establishing 
and conducting insurance and pension funds for em 
ployees. 

General Service—Methods of providing legal advice 
for employees to protect them against fraud and 
extortion, establishing savings systems, granting loans, 
and maintaining other similar services for employees. 

The Service has opened district branches in New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
and St. Louis; and Birmingham, Ala., will be 
given another office when funds are available. The 
Pacific coast seems to have been neglected in this 
distribution of branch offices. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN brings this new 
service to the attention of lumbermen believing 
that it will be in a position to be of distinct help- 
fulness to them in many of their employment prob- 
lems. 


Press Reports Give Wrong Impres- 


sion of Lumberman’s Testimony 

As is unfortunately too often the case when 
representatives of the daily press attempt to report 
matters’ connected with the lumber industry, the 
report of the Associated Press covering the state- 
ments made on April 15 before the legislative in- 
vestigating committee of the Illinois legislature in 
Chicago by Charles 8. Keith, of Kansas City, gave a 
decidedly wrong impression, in that it distorted 
what was said by him and the idea that he intended 
to convey thru his testimony. The Associated 
Press report of Mr. Keith’s testimony in part was 
as follows: 

‘*Altho the lumber mills in the South are paying 
their workmen unusually high wages our expe- 
rience has shown that the standard of living has 
not inereased and labor is much less efficient than 


formerly,’’ said Mr. Keith. ‘‘It seems to be a 
peculiar trait of human nature that the more money 
a man earns the less work he will do. That rule, 
I believe, applies to all classes of men—office em- 
ployees, superintendents and laborers alike. 

‘<Tf a man is earning just enough to keep him he 
will work steadily, but if he can earn enough for 
his wants in two days a week the tendency is for 
him to lay off the rest of the time.’’ 

‘‘This is rather an unfortunate deduction to 
draw,’’ remarked Chairman John Dailey. ‘‘We 
have been under the impression that higher wages 
to labor brought a higher degree of efficiency. In 
fact, one of the largest Chicago contractors said 
that had been his experience.’’ 

‘“‘T am drawing my conclusion from actual expe- 
rience of the lumber mills based on figures taken 
from the books and therefore there is no theory 
in what I say,’’ replied Mr.. Keith. 

The statement really made before the legislative 
committee by Mr. Keith in effect was that ‘‘it is 
human nature irrespective of a man’s station in 
life to expend less effort with increase in earnings. 
Business men spend more time on the golf links 
under prosperous conditions than when they are 
not prosperous, and the same principle applies 
with equal force to the laboring men.’’ In all of 
his public utterances within recent months Mr. 
Keith has made it very clear that he does not ad- 
vocate a reduction of wage scales, but believes 
that labor should be educated to increase its stand- 
ards of .living in proportion to its increased earn- 
ing capacity and by doing this its efficiency will 
be increased and better results will obtain in the 
industry. In a recent letter to the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN discussing this subject Mr. Keith said: 

‘‘My thought is that until men are taught to 
change their standards of tving and so called pres- 
ent luxuries become future necessities, the incen- 
tive to put forth a man’s best efforts is removed 
by wages in excess of living requirements. This is 
true of humanity in general, and regardless of edu- 
cation or environment men are made of the same 
human clay.’’ 

In this thought Mr. Keith is in line with the 
movement now in progress in which governmental 
agencies are codperating to bring about improved 
living conditions, especially among so called com- 
mon labor, a movement in which the lumbermen 
generally are taking an active interest and one 
that should result in bringing about greater effi- 
ciency. It is a well known fact that among the 
negroes of the South whose living standards are 
low only a limited amount of money is required 
with which to meet those standards, and the high 
wages that have been paid during the last two 
years have made it unnecessary in many cases for 
the negroes to work more than about half time in 
order to meet their necessary living demands, and 
this is one thing that has reduced output and in- 
creased production costs among the sawmills of 
the South. Realizing this condition, lumber manu- 
facturers are heartily in sympathy with any prop- 
erly conducted movement that will raise these 
standards of living and increase the efficiency of 
the labor employed in the mills, and in no sense 
are the manufacturers favorable to reducing pres- 
ent day wages. 





Timber Bonds a Good 


The very essence of the spirit of the Allies may 
be expressed in the determination that all men 
shall have the right to own homes and live, invio- 
late, in them. In other words, the home is the 
foundation of civilization, of good citizenship, and 
is the rock upon which the life of a nation is 
founded. It is only natural, therefore, that the 
lumber industry should be one of the greatest 
and one with an extremely sound foundation. And 
that foundation is standing timber. 

With the end of the war the future of the lum- 
ber industry is undeniably brighter than ever be- 
fore. The war has forced home the desirability 
of every man being a home owner as a basis for 
better citizenship. But to reap full benefit from 
reviving trade the lumber industry must solve a 
number of problems, one of the major ones being 
the kind of timber bonds to be issued. 

Generally speaking, it is doubtful if the real 
value of timber bonds is appreciated by the public. 
Timber bonds are among the soundest, if not the 
most sound, types of securities offered to the pub- 
lie. They are safer, for example, than public util- 
ity or railroad bonds because States, cities and the 
Government do not regulate the returns. 


There is, of course, an inherent difference in 
the value of the underlying security of timber 
bonds and railroad bonds. When timber is not 
being cut into lumber it is growing, and so the 
value of the security back of the bonds is increas- 
ing. Also the market value of standing timber is 
rising due to the decrease in the supply. On the 
other hand, if a railroad is not operating, or if the 
condition of its equipment is not maintained at 
top notch, the security upon which the bonds are 
based deteriorates greatly in value. Furthermore, 
money secured by the sale of railroad bonds is im- 
mediately expended for improvements, the value 
of which at once depreciates, thus reducing the 
security behind the bonds. During times of idle- 
ness the security back of timber bonds appreciates 
in value, but in the ease of railroads it decreases 
in value in like times. 

Some might advance fire hazard as an argument 
against timber bonds. Actually there is only one 
section—and that a relatively small section—in 
the United States where timber is subject to de- 
struction by fire. In that section and in all others 
fire prevention and fire fighting are so thoroly and 
scientifically administered that the danger is a very 


Investment--Some Suggestions for Future Issues 


U 

small one. The truth of this, even in the past when 
fire protection was not so efficient, is seen in the 
fact that the holders of timber bonds have lost less 
money in proportion than the holders of the bonds 
of any other great industry. Failures there have 
been in the lumber industry, but so strong has been 
the value of the standing timber back of the bonds 
that cases in which bond holders have lost are ex- 
tremely rare. This can not be said of the holders 
of bonds of public utilities and railroads. 

The buyer of timber bonds must know he is 
being protected. ‘To be sure of this the manufac- 
turing opportunity of the proposed operation 
should be investigated carefully. In the first place, 
the timber should be cruised by a reputable cruiser 
or cruising firm. A report by a competent logger 
on logging chances is also advisable, embodied 
therein being an estimate of logging costs. In ad- 
dition the lumber manufacturer should be required 
to have sufficient funds to provide operating equip- 
ment and working capital and, in some cases, to 
make a fair payment on the standing timber. The 


trustees should be capable men or a reliable bank- 
ing or trust company, and it would be desirable for 
the man or concern marketing the bonds to have 
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some actual knowledge of the lumber business. 

Under this same plan of timber bonding the 
lumber manufacturer also should be protected. One 
of the worst features of the lumber industry in the 
past has been the forcing upon the market of large 
quantities of lumber when there was no market for 
it. To a large extent the method of bonding timber 
has been responsible for this. That is, a lumber 
manufacturer bonded his standing timber so that 
cutting had to begin at once, the bonds being of 
the serial type, the first of which came due almost 
immediately. Too often the annual payment of 
interest and principal was based upon continuous 
maximum operating capacity. Therefore the man- 
ufacturer was compelled to run at full blast 
whether or not the condition of the lumber mar- 
ket warranted this. The better plan would be to 
increase the length of life of timber bonds and 
incorporate in them a provision that would enable 
the manufacturer to operate only when the condi- 
tion of the market would warrant. This is best 
shown in an example. 

Assume, therefore, that the Future Lumber Co. 
desires to issue $1,000,000 worth of serial bonds. 
The timber is cruised and the amount of timber 
on each quarter section is tabulated and incor- 
porated in the trustee agreement. Investigation 
of this particular property shows that the timber 
should be bonded at $4 a thousand feet, but it is 
desired that all the bonds be retired before all the 
timber is cut and therefore the Future Lumber Co. 
is required to pay $6 a thousand to the trustee for 
all the timber on any quarter section before it is 
cut. The bonds are to run for twenty years, but 
the first need not be retired before the end of five 
years, provided no timber is cut. The bonds, how- 
ever, should be subject to call and redemption at 
the option of the maker on any interest payment 
date before fixed maturity, at par, plus accrued 
interest and a reasonable premium on the par value. 

When the bonds are issued the lumber market is 
booming and the Future Lumber Co. desires to 
operate at full capacity. It, therefore, goes to 
the trustee and secures a release on certain sections 
of timber by paying to the trustee $6 a thousand 
for all of the timber on the specified sections, 
Thus, at a small premium, the nearest maturity 


bonds are retired and the manufacturer is given 
the opportunity to make money while the market 
for his product is good. The next year the market 
is poor and as a result the Future Lumber Co. does 
not operate, preferring to wait for profitable busi- 
ness. It is able to do this because its bonds do not 
force it to sell in a glutted market. 

Following of the above plan in the issuance of 
timber bonds, it is easy to see, would permit the 
lumber manufacturer to regulate cutting operations 
so that manufacturing could go forward at top 
speed in good times or be decreased in periods of 
business stagnation. It would enable the bogey 
of *‘over-production’’ to be done away with. This 
would not in any way reduce the security for the 
bonds; on the contrary, it would strengthen their 
position. By stabilizing the market the value of 
the security would be stabilized. The timber re- 
sources of the country are not being increased; 
they are known to be decreasing. The timber 
supply should be conserved and not wasted by 
foreing the market when there is no demand for 
lumber. 

Also both the demand for and value of timber 
will increase as the years go by, because new uses 
are being found for lumber continually, as its 
utility, beauty and suitability are becoming better 
known. Timber bonds, based on a proper consid- 
eration of the needs of the lumber manufacturer 
and the owner of the bonds, will become a better 
investment each year. Lumbermen bear a good 
reputation, they are among the most substantial 
business men of the United States and they stand 
well in their respective communities. Character 
plus a growing value of raw resources makes an 
ideal investment, characteristics which lie behind 
timber bonds, -All that is needed is a proper ap- 
preciation of the value of the timber with the safe- 
guarding of the payments and sinking funds and 
the timber owner will be placed in the light of 
public opinion where he wants to be and where he 
ought to be. These things will enable the lumber- 
man to practice true conservation and help to con- 
serve one of the nation’s greatest assets. 

Lumbermen who wish to improve their property, 
to buy additional timber and to lengthen the life 
of their operations should study the subject care- 


fully. They will find that making the terms right 
and taking the public into their confidence will 
establish them in a position to take advantage of 
the sure rise in timber values that is coming. No 
other industrial bonds will be superior to timber 
bonds when these timber bonds are issued in the 
manner outlined above. 


Better Keep Lighted Matches 
Away From the Powder 


‘*Fools Playing with Fire’’ is not, but well 
might be, the title of an article appearing in ecur- 
rent issue of one of the magazines devoted to 
the moving picture industry, wherein theater man- 
agers are advised to ‘‘put up red flags about town 
and hire soldiers to tear them down’’ as effective 
propaganda for a film, soon to appear, purporting 
to deal with the subject of Bolshevism in America. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN devoutly hopes that 
any boneheaded manager complying with the sug- 
gestion will, in the localized disorder likely to fol- 
low such a proceeding, receive a crack on his own 
senseless dome that will let his substitute for 
brains escape and a little sense enter. It further 
is suggested by the versatile author of the article 
in question that managers should write letters to 
their local papers attacking socialism and Bolshe- 
vism, with the thought that other penwielders will 
rush into print in defense of these theories. An- 
other bright idea advanced in the article is that 
the churches and schools should be used to stir up 
controversy on the subject. It is almost unbelieve- 
able that a publication ‘purporting to represent a 
reputable industry should soberly advocate such 
a program at a time like the present. Surely, reck- 
less and mercenary disregard of the public wel- 
fare could hardly go further. That now is no time 
artificially to stimulate passions and prejudices, 
especially on the subject of Bolshevism, which is 
but an imported name for anarchy, needs hardly 
to be said. Tho the film itself may be harmless 
enough, the opprobrium of the methods of ex- 
ploitation brazenly advocated attaches to it and 
creates suspicion as to its purpose and its possible 
effects. 





AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


It is to be expected that the Victory loan will 
command the attention of financial and business in- 
terests to the extent of overshadowing other devel- 
opments until the $4,500,000,000 offering has been 
fully subscribed. The campaign for subscriptions 
for the Victory loan has started off with a rush, 
indicating rather clearly that the sales organiza- 
tion which has grown up during the war has gained 
rather than lost efficiency. There is another fea- 
ture in this connection; namely, the development of 
a very large investment element in the country 
thru the war bond campaign. 

Few people realize the lasting benefits that will 
come to this country in future years in consequence 
of the tremendous absorption of Liberty and Vie- 
tory bonds by people who never before had owned a 
bond. All thru the middle West patriotism and 
the scarcity of farm mortgages compelled the ab- 
sorption of Government bonds. The tremendous 
crop production of the last few years and the dis- 
posal of these farm products at high prices resulted 
in a large accumulation of available investment 
funds. These funds ordinarily go back into the 
investments with which the holders are most fami- 
liar, but this very accumulation of money thru 
incomes tended to reduce the volume of borrowings 
on farm mortgages and hence restricted the amount 
of mortgages available in the market. 

With farm products selling at a high price and 
demand in foreign markets for all that we could 
produce, the amount of farm land obtainable was 
much restricted, while the prices demanded for acre- 
age were high and firm. Utility bonds and railroad 
securities were affected by money conditions and 
by uncertainty regarding the credit of the publie 
service corporations, the effect of the war and the 
high prices of. materials. 

It is difficult to make a bond buyer out of » farm 
mortgage investor. The latter is ultra conserva- 
tive, feeling that the land underlying the mortgage 
is not likely to vanish, whereas the security under- 
lying bonds sometimes shrinks or passes beyond the 
control of the trustee and entails a loss. Of course 
the latter instances are exceptional, but they are 
more noticeable than losses thru imperfect titles 
under farm mortgages because the railroad or 
utility security is traded in on an open market. 


It is perfectly natural, therefore, that this class 


_branches abroad. 


of investors should turn to Government bonds as a 
means of employing their funds. The drawback 
there was the investment return, but this was offset 
by the element of patriotism. As a consequence 
there has been developed a far reaching investment 
field embracing the entire country. All classes of 
citizenship know what a bond is and how to clip 
the coupon and the engraved bond itself appeals 
to most of them as something desirable, especially 
when it has the assurance of the United States 
Treasury that it will be paid at maturity. 

Thus it will be seen this country is cultivating a 
feature that will go far in future years to finance 
the development of the period of remarkable pros- 
perity. The reaching out into foreign markets on 
a broad scale necessarily will involve the creation 
of new eredit machinery in this country, having 
This requires money and credit. 
The education that has been conducted in war 
financing will prove invaluable, once the country is 
readjusted to a peace footing and it becomes neces- 
sary to finance new enterprises of an industrial 
character. The American investment market in the 
future will not be confined to a few gilt-edged ze- 
curities but is likely to be broadened and in the 
process there are likely to be developed safeguards 
which will prevent the absorption of capital by se- 
curities of ‘‘wild cat’’ concerns. 

It was said by bankers and others in the initial 
weeks of American participation in the war that 
Europe would be bankrupt and that it was absolute- 
ly impossible for the United States to carry the 
load. When it was suggested that Congress vote 
a billion-dollar loan to France and take France’s 
treasury notes in return, one banker made the re- 
mark that the suggestion was preposterous. This 
banker knew that this Government had never floated 
a loan one quarter as large at any one time and 
that the amount involved nearly one fourth of the 
total stock of money of the country. His point of 
view had become clouded by the size of the sug- 
gested loan until he had lost sight of the fact 
that there is a wide difference between money and 
credits. It was not money that we were proposing 
to loan to France but credit. 

Within a few weeks this country floated a loan 
of $2,000,000,000 and a few months later another 
of $3,808,776,150, while early in 1918 the third loan 
of $4,176,516,850 was offered and absorbed and a 


few months later came the fourth loan, aggregating 
$5,989,047,000, making a total of $16,974,380,000. 
In addition to this there has been absorbed about 
$5,000,000,000 of Treasury certificates of indebted- 
ness in anticipation of the fifth Liberty or Victory 
loan. Furthermore, there has been absorbed a large 
amount of war savings certificates and thrift stamps 
and there has been paid into the Treasury in the 
shape of war taxes an enormous sum of money. 

All this clearly shows that the man who centers 
his thoughts on his own particular business and 
fails to look around him is likely to narrow his 
vision to his own detriment. The American people 
have demonstrated their capability of doing big 
things in a big way. They undertook to finish the 
job of whipping Germany when the Allied countries 
were wavering and to extend credit and support 
the financial machinery of the Allied countries in 
this crisis of the world’s war; and they succeeded, 
In view of this, it seems reasonable to expect that 
the people of the United States will be equal to 
any emergency that may arise, growing out of the 
war. 

While the American debt has been increased 
enormously, the productive capacity has increased 
and the various shipping activities have grown. 
Our banking facilities have been expanded along 
sound lines and at the same time the volume of in- 
flation, growing out of the war, has been held in 
check as compared with the experience of other 
countries. The loss in man-power in consequence 
of our military operations has been comparatively 
light, so that all the elements in the situation, 
when measured in relation to those in Europe af- 
fecting belligerent nations or neutrals, apparently 
favor this country in its future development. 

Underlying all this is nature itself, for never in 
the history of the country have there been such 
brilliant prospects for crops as this season. This 
means inereased food, and while that may bring de- 
creased prices to the farmers in the course of time 
the lowering of farm prices will contribute to a 
healthier general business condition. In view of 
all these factors it is reasonable to look forward to 
a period of considerable prosperity. The need of 
housing is becoming so apparent that it can searcely 
fail to stimulate the building industry, and so on 
all thru the various lines of industrial activities or 
endeavor. 
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VIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


THE GENERAL OUTLOOK 


Business has this week been concerned prin- 
cipally with putting over the Victory loan. Gen- 
eral business, however, has gone along at a very 
good rate, with volume greater than for the 
preceding week. On all sides a steady improve- 
ment in the business situation is seen, and it is 
especially to be noted in the increase in build- 
ing activities. The proposed Federal home loan 
banks are designed to provide a sort of endless 
chain of funds for building; building operations 
themselves are a sort of endless stimulant to 
business activities. Therefore it is the business 
of the nation to assist and see that this is 
administered, and is one reason why lumbermen 
are particularly concerned in the proposed legis- 
lation. 


THE SOUTHERN PINE FIELD 

The week has seen a distinct improvement in 
the demand for southern pine and a consequent 
stiffening in the price of a number of items. 
There are some soft spots in the market, in 
which there is a considerable disparity of quo- 
tations on the same grades. In the Cincinnati 
(Ohio) district, for example, some grades of 
flooring and ceiling were advanced slightly, while 
other sellers decreased quotations. Generally 
speaking, however, advances of 50 cents a thou- 
sand were general this week. While much of 
the business was for immediate requirements, a 
significant phase of buying is that more orders 
are being placed for future deliveries. Oil rig 
timbers are in very good demand and the coun- 
try in which oil development is going on is 
taking a great deal of all kinds of lumber. The 
weather situation on the whole has been better, 
and the labor supply shows some improvement. 
Mill stocks continue broken and orders lately 
have exceeded both shipments and production. 
For the week ended April 18 a group of 156 
mills booked orders for 80,171,000 feet, made 
shipments of 70,612,000 feet, and produced 72,- 
124,000 feet. Normal production is estimated 
at 98,000,000 feet. 


MARKET FOR WESTERN PINES 

In the Inland Empire conditions have not 
changed much during the week. The demand is 
large enough to take care of practically all of 
the dry stock offered, tho some effort is being 
made to move a few items individual mills are 
long on. Stocks are badly broken and in un- 
usually poor assortment even for this time of 
year, and therefore the fact that production is 
picking up rapidly is encouraging. Prices are 
steady. In California and southern Oregon con- 
ditions are similar to those in the Inland Em- 
pire. Stocks, if anything, are more broken, 
sugar pine especially being scarce. The bulk 
of the demand is coming from west of the Mis- 
sissippi and local California territory. Prices 
on the whole are firm, tho a few items have 
recently shown advances. Some of the mills 
are a bit long on low grade boards and in a 
few cases slight concessions have been offered. 
For the week ended April 12 a group of 31 mills 
in the Inland Empire report having booked orders 
for 16,350,000 feet, shipments of 16,550,000 feet 
were made, and 22,708,000 feet of lumber was 
produced. Normal production is estimated at 
27,850,000 feet. 


NORTHERN PINE POINTS 


While there is no rush of business at’ the 
northern pine mills, it is coming in steadily and 
in plenty large enough volume to take care of 
all of the stock, generally speaking, that is 
offered for Orders trom retailers in the 
sections particularly in which spring farm work 
has progressed to any extent are picking up. 
Another interesting factor is that the volume 
of the inquiries from eastern jobbers is in- 
creasing steadily, and sales for eastern delivery 
likewise show an ‘ 


sale, 


increase, Prices remain firm. 
Ten mills reporting to the Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association for the week ending April 
12 shipped 2,814,864 feet of lumber and 1,032,900 
lath, compared with 3,193,715 feet of lumber and 
1,363,550 lath for the week previous. Produe- 
tion was 1,936,939 feet of lumber and 330,000 
lath, compared with 466,636 feet of lumber and 


-will shortly be increased. 


15,000 lath for the week before. Orders taken 
for the week ended April 12 were 2,677,644 feet, 
compared with 2,099,513 feet for the week end- 
ing ‘April 5. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE TRADE 

This week showed a continued improvement 
in the North Carolina pine market, with de- 
mand for dressed stock leading. This buying is 
largely for immediate requirements and to fill 
out broken stocks in the hands of large dealers 
and retailers, but undoubtedly the increase in 
building operations generally is exerting an en- 
couraging influence. Orders for dressed stock 
cover practically all items, and these orders are 
going forward in mixed cars. This has done ¢ 
lot to smooth out inequalities in the market 
situation. In rough stock the demand for box 





If the retailers of each community in the 
United States will see that immediate con- 
struction of one house is started, a ‘build- 
ing boom will soon be in full swing. Build- 
ers are like sheep; they follow the leader. 











Concentrate on getting one building 
started. 
and common lumber has been small and as a 


result some mills have made concessions. On 
the whole, however, the mills hold out for better 
prices and refuse to make concessions. Ad- 
vances in price have been more numerous than 
concessions. Production has been still further 
curtailed. For example, reports from 45 mills 
for the week ended April 12 show actual pro- 
duction of 6,500,000 feet, or only 37 percent 
of normal, as compared with 42 percent of 
normal the previous week. Orders are not up 
to production, however, for during that week 
they totaled 89 percent of actual production, 
while shipments were 80 percent of actual pro- 
duction. ? 


DOUGLAS FIR MARKET POINTERS 


The volume of sales of Douglas fir for ship- 
ment by rail to the East keeps up and each 
week shows an increase in the volume of sales. 
In fact, more orders are being placed with north 
Pacific coast mills than with the manufacturers 
of any other section. The reason for this is 
twofold. In the first place, the fir manufac- 
turers have had better balanced stocks on hand, 
and in the second place the selling price of fir 
is such as to make it a bargain under current 
conditions. Manufacturers now are picking and 
choosing orders, and some have practically with- 
drawn from the market. <A significant pointer 
is that fir manufacturers that operate lines of 
retail yards in California are buying from com- 
peting mills, thus indicating a belief that prices 
There have been some 
further increases this week. Also it is possible 
to obtain some concessions. There is a con- 
siderable spread in the prices on the same grades, 





The vessels are modern in all respects 
and suitable for ocean trading anywhere 
in the world.—United States Shipping 
Board. 


But buyers are offered the privi- 
lege of transferring them to foreign 
registry. 











in witness whereof the reader is referred to the 
account printed elsewhere in this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of the bids received by 
the Government at Cincinnati, Ohio. Orders 
placed exceed shipments and production, and the 
only class of business that is particularly sought 
by the manufacturers is special cutting work. 
lor the week ended April 12 a group of 123 milis 
produced 68,600,000 feet, as compared with an 
estimated normal production of 80,250,000 feet. 
For the same period 66,575,000 feet were shipped, 
while orders for 85,610,000 feet were booked. It 
will be noted that orders booked exceeded normal 
production. 


WITH THE HARDWOOD TRADE 


Broadly speaking, the hardwood trade is satis- 
factory as to both orders booked and the volume 
of inquiries. There are exceptions to this. For 
example, in the Indianapolis (Ind.) territory this 
week’s business has been lighter, tho prices have 
remained steady. In the North weather condi- 
tions have curtailed operations to a certain ex- 
tent, but manufacturers find a good demand for 
items that are in shipping condition. In the 
South weather conditions have improved and 
the log supply is better. On the whole, pro- 
duction has increased somewhat. In some sec- 
tions, such as that surrounding Kansas City, Mo., 
the demand for bridge and culvert stock is in- 
creasing. The demand for oak generally shows 
steady expansion, quartered inch white oak being 
a very ready seller. In fact, it is getting to be 
very difficult to obtain dry oak in many thick- 
nesses and grades. Hickory is another wood 
the demand for which continues heavy, while 
that for ash and walnut is somewhat quiet. Gum 
sells well and at firm prices, while poplar, as 
usual, maintains a strong position. 


THE SHINGLE SITUATION 


The shingle trade is acutely spotted; in the 
St. Louis and Minneapolis districts the demand 
is light, while in Kansas City territory and the 
Southwest generally the call for shingles is brisk. 
Manufacturers on the Pacific coast are having 
much difficulty in securing a full supply of logs 
and consequently there is no immediate indi- 
cation of overproduction, Manufacturers report 
that business has shown improvement and prices 
have strengthened slightly for both stars and 
clears. White cedar shingles are not meeting 
with a sensational demand but sell well enough 
to hold prices firm and prevent accumulations at 
manufacturing points. Cypress shingles, as usual, 
are meeting with a good demand and the supply 
is not so large as could not be marketed with ease 
by the manufacturers, 


CONDITION OF HEMLOCK 


Probably at no other time was the supply of 
dry hemlock so small as at present. In the North 
various estimates place the amount of dry unsold 
hemlock at from 60,000,000 to 80,000,000 feet. 
The supply of green hemlock is probably not 
greatly in excess of 150,000,000 feet. The de- 
mand for this wood, therefore, while not ex- 
tremely heavy is large enough to absorb all 
the stock that is in shape to be offered. The 
same condition prevails very largely in the Penn- 
sylvania district and other eastern producing sec- 
tions. On the Pacific coast the box factories are 
taking a great deal of hemlock to make canning 
boxes and a steadily increasing amount is reach- 
ing the eastern markets. The excellent quality 
of Pacific coast hemlock is creating a wide de- 
mand for this wood, and should the manufacturers 
decide to push it aggressively its sales territory 
could be largely increased, particularly in view of 
the decreasing supply of the wood from other 
manufacturing sections. Prices thruout are firm. 


CYPRESS TRADE 

Nothing startling has transpired in the cypress 
market this week. Cypress is a steady, consis- 
tent seller and the supply seldom exceeds the 
demand. Manufacturing conditions have been 
somewhat improved lately, but the resulting in- 
crease in production has been well taken care of 
by a similar increase in the volume of orders. 
Taking the country as a whole, it is a neck and 
neck race between yards and factory orders as to 
which is showing up in the better shape. Mill 
stocks are not any too well balanced and a good 
deal of jumping about has to be done to get 
mixed cars filled. 


THE REDWOOD TRADE 
While the redwood manufacturers could handle 
more business they seem to be pretty well satis- 
fied with the volume that is coming thru. Gen- 


erally speaking, the volume of the rail trade for 
eastern delivery is increasing, tho this week some 
sections of the East reported a decreased demand 
for redwood. Such reports, however, were in the 
minority and conditions generilly seem to be 
promising. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


OLD SAVANNAH RULES WANTED 

We have been requested on a number of occasions to 
provide copies of the Savannah Rules of 1883 and 
1894. Any advice from you as to where we could se- 
cure copies of these rules will be appreciated.—INQuUIRY 
No. 90. 

|The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not recall any 
revision of the Savannah Rule of 1883 as having 
occurred in the year 1894. If there was such a 
revision no record can be found. ‘The Savannah 
Rule referred to was used to a considerable extent 
in the export trade until the 1904 rules of the 
Georgia Interstate Saw Mill Association were 
adopted, which rules replaced the older rule. Up 
to the present time, however, the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN has not been able to locate the text of the 
Savannah Rule. It does not appear in the old Lum- 
berman’s Handbook, edition of 1891, or any of 
the previous editions of that handbook which are 
at hand, altho this was practically a complete com- 
pilation of inspection rules of the time. 

Undoubtedly, however, some of our readers can 
supply the text of this rule-——Eprror. ] 


SWISS SPRUCE WANTED 


A lumber firm of Kansas writes us asking where 
it may be able to obtain two pieces of 1x10—15-inch 
Swiss spruce. The lumber is to be used for violin 
tops. If possible, will you answer our correspondent’s 
question ?7—INQuiry No. 95. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows of: no place 
to obtain Swiss spruce except Switzerland. It 
knows no reason for going to Switzerland for wood 
for the top of a violin, inasmuch as wood just as 
good for this purpose grows in the United States 
as any which fights avalanches and wintry winds 
for existence upon the Alpine heights. 

The Swiss spruce referred to is probably not a 
spruce at all, as what is known as ‘‘ Swiss pine’’ is 
largely used in sounding boards of pianos and also 
for the fronts or bellies of violins. This is really 
a fir, Abies pectinata. While this is a sonorous 
wood it is not known that it excels in that quality 
our own Adirondack or eastern spruce which is 
widely employed in this country, and also largely 
exported, for the manufacture of sounding boards. 
—EbDITor. | 


CUPPING OF FLOORING 


I trust you will pardon us for taking up your time, 
but we are in search of information and know of no 
better way to get it than to write you, and that you 
may thoroly understand the matter we will go into it 
rather fully. 

During last summer we furnished material for a 
brick bungalow and among the itéms was }}x2% clear 
face red oak flooring. This flooring was bought in Salt 
Lake City from a wholesale dealer and was shipped 
by local freight here, where we carefully stored it until 
it was wanted. After the building was completed, ex- 
cept the floors for the two rooms—that is, after the 
plastering, tinting, casing and woodwork staining were 
done—this flooring was laid and finished. I am un- 
certain as to the exact method of the finishing, but 
from appearances it was filled, shellacked and waxed. 
This was done last July or August and the occupant 
moved into the house during the month of August. 

Now this building has a good foundation, the joist 
being about 2% feet above the ground. A basement 
is under a part of the house, but not the part under 
the floor in question. In the basement is a pipeless 
heater which heats the entire house. There was laid a 
subfloor of common shiplap and the contractor says 
that on this was laid a layer of red resin paper. Of 
this I do not know. 

At the time the floor was laid it had the appear- 
ance of being exceptionally well laid, well driven up, 
and after being laid was immediately dressed and 
finished as indicated above. 

Some time after being laid the flooring began to 
warp and the edges turn up. This was comparatively 
slight for some time. About the middle of January the 
occupant closed the house and went away, returning 
about ten days ago, since which time he has been 
living there.  . ‘ 

Today I was called to examine the floor and found 
it badly cupped. The joints, that is, the tongue and 
groove, seem to be perfectly tight. The flooring has 
no appearance of having shrunk, as it would do if it 
were not dry when laid. The floor is just as tight as 
when laid, yet each board seems to have cupped at the 
edges. 

The contractor insists that the flooring was not dry 
when received and laid, but I do not think this could 
be the case, as in that case the cracks would open up, 
and this has not happened. In fact, in places where 
there was a kink in the flooring and it could not be 
driven entirely up and where at the time of laying the 
point of a fine penknife might have been inserted, and 
where of course these places became filled with the 
filler used on the floor, in several of these places the 
filler seems to be bulging up, yet not enough to break 
the finishing coat. 

If the flooring had not cupped until after the occu- 
pant closed the house I should have said that the floor 
drew moisture and caused it, but the cupping began 
before the floor had been laid six weeks. 

I have endeavored to give you an idea of the matter 
and if you can give us your judgment as to the cause 
we certainly will appreciate it. 





This is one of those cases where we shall have to be 
the goat for policy’s sake, get the floor fixed, take our 
loss and look pleasant, not because we feel we are to 
blame but because it is good business for us to do it. 
Just the same we want to know why. 

If you are not in position to give us your opinion 
we will appreciate it if you will refer this to some 
one who you think can give us the information.— 
Inquiry No. 88. 

[This above letter comes from a lumber firm in 
Nevada. The cupping in question is in all likeli- 
hood caused by the fact that the floor was probably 
too dry rather than too moist when put in position. 
That is, it had a content of moisture which was 
lower than average air dry condition. This condi- 
tion had not been equalized in the wood at the time 
that it was finished and the filler and finish placed 
upon the upper surface had the effect of closing the 
pores and preventing absorption from the air upon 
the upper surface. The flooring, however, continued 
gradually to take moisture from beneath and swell- 
ing more upon that side than upon the upper side 
it of course could do nothing but curve in the con- 
cave direction upon its upper surface. This 
condition was probably accentuated by the closing 
of the house, but this probably would have oceurred 
to some extent in any case. Possibly when this 
condition equalizes thruout the thickness of the 
flooring the cupping will to some extent disappear. 
It is quite likely, however, that the flooring is so 
tightly driven that the cupping could not spring 
back again if it wanted to because of lateral press- 
ure. Flooring is usually so matched as to have a 
tighter fit above the tongue than below it and a 
sufficient amount of pressure in the floor will make 
it tight enough to hold the cupping or assist in 
doing so. 

The fact that the trouble appears in that portion 
of the flooring which is not over the basement 
appears to support this theory. If the flooring 
had been given a good surface coating on the under 
side before being laid it probably would have 
remained level, 

The above is a general theory and of course is 
offered without any opportunity for actual exami- 
nation. When the floor is taken up it probably will 
be found that those pieces which cupped most 
badly have the finished side farthest from the heart 
of the tree and were flat sawn. Pieces sawn on or 
near the quarter—that is, radially from the heart— 
will probably be found to have cupped very little, 
if any.—EpIrTor. ] 


EQUIPMENT FOR A CASKET FACTORY 

Will you please send us any information you have 
on the machinery, équipment, dry kilns and the kinds 
and grades of lumber required to equip and operate a 
modern casket factory with a capacity of 50 caskets 
per day ?—INQuIRY No. 50. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can throw no light 
whatever upon this problem. Perhaps some of our 
readers can do so. The inquiry comes from Illinois. 
—EDITOoR. | 


SLEEPING PORCH PLANS WANTED 

Kindly send to us at your earliest convenience sleep 
ing porch plans for an average house.—INQuIRY No. 93. 

[A plan for a sleeping porch to be added to an 
existing dwelling would be useful and available in 
only a portion of the number of instances in which 
it was desired to make such an addition. The ques- 
tion of just where and how a sleeping porch may 
be added is individual to almost every structure. 
It is, of course, usually a second story addition and 
the question of what is to go under it is important. 
If the house has a one story kitchen, the roof may 
be taken off and a sleeping porch set upon it. If it 
has a small rear porch it may be enlarged and a 
sleeping porch built upon it. If a suitable ell 
exists the sleeping porch may be constructed within 
the angle without the necessity for any structure 
beneath it. Indeed, it is qufte possible to hang 
a porch of moderate size upon brackets against a 
straight wall, altho such a projection not being 
architecturally pleasing is not usually attempted 
when prominently visible from the front of the 
house. . 

The sleeping porch may be of only sufficient size 
so that a single sanitary couch can be opened out 
at night for sleeping purposes, or it may be suffi- 
ciently ample for one or more full sized beds. It 
will be seen that there is considerable difficulty in 
evolving any standard design or any design which 
would add more than a limited usefulness. A car- 
penter with a knack for that sort of thing often 
makes a specialty of it and can do things in pro- 
ducing a satisfactory result at a moderate cost 
which are beyond the possibilities of a stock plan, 
because he can attack each individual problem ac- 
cording to the conditions and apply the best solu- 
tion. One Indianapolis carpenter is reca"Jed who 
put in practically his entire time making sleeping 
porch additions until the war called him to other 
work,—EDITOR. | 


MORE ABOUT TAMARACK POSTS 

I am sending you under segarate cover monthly 
bulletin of this station for March, which contains an 
article on tamarack posts on page 83. 

Will you be kind enough to examine the manner in 
which the data were collected for my article? See 
marked paragraphs page 84 in monthly bulletin, and 
in somewhat more detail for same kind of work in 
bulletin 218, pages 606-8.—J. J. CruMLEy, Assistant 
Forester, Ohio Agricultural ixperiment Station, 
Wooster, Ohio. 


[It will be recalled that the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN within the last few months has published two 
contributions, one suggesting that tamarack posts 
have very little durability, while the other defended 
them and submitted various affidavits that were 
briefly summarized. 

The matter in bulletin No. 39 accompanying the 
above letter shows a review of tamarack fence posts 
running from 4 to 21 years in age, and indicating 
the percentage of posts still sound. This per- 
centage amounted to 79 for the 4-year-old fences, 
and 14 for the 2l-year fences. The average age 
of all the fences was 11 years and the average per- 
centage of sound posts was 55. This is somewhat 
inferior to oak. 

As these figures were compiled after examining 43 
fences containing 1,744 posts the results may be 
considered somewhat conclusive. These examina- 
tions were made chiefly in sections of Michigan 
where tamarack has been used largely for posts. 

The other bulletin, No. 219, issued in 1910, is 
a report upon fence posts of various woods, altho 
tamarack is not included in this’ report. It is, 
however, a very interesting report upon the dura- 
bility of fence posts of such well known woods as 
osage orange, locust, catalpa, chestnut, oak and 
cedar. From this series of examinations osage 
orange seems to be the most durable wood used tor 
fence posts.—EpITor. } — 


BASSWOOD AS A HARDWOOD 

Where a logging contractor undertakes to get out 
logs at one price for hardwood and one price for soft- 
wood logs, the question has arisen as to whether bass- 
wood should be includdd in the former or whether it 
belongs to the latter class. We know of no better 
authority to which this question might be submitted.— 
INQuiIRY No, 62. 

[The above inquiry comes from a Michigan lum- 
berman. The compliment to the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN as an authority is gratefully received, but 
is accepted with some humility; inasmuch as it 
recently replied to a similar inquiry and its reply 
brought out the following letter from R. 8. Kel- 
logg, now secretary of the News Print Service 
Bureau, New York City, but formerly secretary of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
and author of ‘‘Lumber and Its Uses.’’ The let- 
ter was dated April 1 and may have been some- 
what biased by the influences of that day. It was 
addressed to the editor of the AMERICAN Lum- 
BERMAN and is as follows: 

I was afraid something might happen while you were 
away from the editorial chair but I did not expect 
anything as radical as an attempt to set our cypress 
friends bodily into the hardwood group, with the 
manufacturers of Lake States tamarack and western 
larch thrown in for good measure. For proof of this 
effort made while you were away to participate in 
additional trouble in the already much agitated hard- 
wood field, see the sixteenth line from the bottom of 
column 1, page 35, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
March 2%, which says: 

“All deciduous leaved trees are hardwoods,” 

Technically the criticism is correct in that cér- 
tain of the coniferous trees shed their leaves in 
winter time. The distinction might have been made 
by saying that all coniferous woods are softwoods. 
This, however, is also technically open to criticism 
because certain trees which nominally class with 
the conifers actually bear berries instead of cones. 
Perhaps the best language to use is that embodied 
in a court decision which declared that ‘‘ the needle 
leaved trees constitute softwoods.’’ The leaves of 
some of the evergreens, however, in shape resemble 
scales much more than they do needles. 

The point, however, is that the great class dis- 
tinction between the hardwoods and the soft- 
woods rests upon the average quality of hardness 
rather than individual quality. Most broad-leaved 
trees have wood that is harder than that of most 
needle-leaved trees. The fact that basswood, yel- 
low poplar and cottonwood have a soft working 
texture does not remove them from the hardwood 
class. 

It should be noted also that where ‘‘hardwood’’ 
is used as a generic term it is used as one word, 
and the same is true of ‘‘softwood.’’ Where 
separated into two words either of these terms be- 
comes specifically descriptive and can be applied 
only to a wood that has the quality described by 
the separate adjective. Basswood is undoubtedly 
a ‘‘soft wood’’ altho belonging to the ‘‘hard- 
woods, ’’—EDITOR. | 
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LUMBERMAN-GENERAL TO RETURN TO TRADE 


Has High Record in Service—To Talk for the 
Victory Loan 





Sr. Louis, Mo., April 21.—The highest ranking 
lumberman in the American army that whipped the 
Hun is in St. Louis today. He is Brig. Gen. 8. P. 
Stanbery, who was manager of the Cincinnati office 
of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. when the war 
broke out, and who expects shortly to return to 
that position. He came here to confer with 8. H. 
Fullerton, president of the company, before resum- 
ing his duties. 

Gen. Stanbery was discharged from the army 
at Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio, on April 10. 
He had been a member of the Ohio National Guard 
for many years, and served thruout the Spanish- 
American War as a major in an Ohio regiment, his 
command being a part of the army of occupation in 
Cuba. He entered the service again on June 30, 
1917, as a private in what became the 145th In- 
fantry and on the same day was made its colonel. 
The 145th was composed of Ohio national guards- 
men, and went to France in June, 1918. The com- 
mand fought in the Argonne for four weeks, the 
145th taking Montfacon Hill after a bitter strug- 
gle. water the regiment had trench occupation for 
three months. Because of his record, he was pro- 
moted to brigadier general and transferred to 
the 78th Division, which was composed largely of 
New Jersey troops. When the armistice was signed 
they were near Stenay, France. 

The lumberman-general would not talk of his 
own exploits, but he was loud in his praise of the en- 
listed men of the army. He said that ‘‘the les- 
sons of the war to the American boys were self 
reliance, sanitation and, greatest of all, respect for 
authority, which has been lacking for a long time 
in our country among our young men.’’ 

General Stanbery is to make a number of 
speeches thruout Ohio in behalf of the Victory loan. 

Altho still a young man, Gen. Stanbery has been 
in the lumber business for many years. He has 
been in charge of the Ohio interests of the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Co. since 1904, and previously was 
with the Mitchell & Roland Lumber Co. at Toledo. 





BUYS BIG MILL AND TIMBER PROPERTY 


ANTIGO, Wis., April 23.—One of the largest deals 
in mill property and timber holdings that have been 
consummated in this territory for some time was 
closed last week when the Charles W. Fish Lumber 
vo. purchased the entire holdings of the Forster- 
Mueller Lumber Co., of Hiles, Wis. The amount 
of money involved was not made public, but the 
deal includes the mill property at Hiles, which has 
a capacity of 20,000,000 feet a year, sixty-five 
dwelling houses, which are occupied by the em- 
ployees of the mill, the store, 12,000 acres of timber 
land and about fifteen miles of logging railway. 

The timber tributary to this mill is estimated at 
over 300,000,000 feet, which insures a cut of a 
number of years. By the purchase of this property, 
which he as sole owner has already taken over, Mr. 
Fish becomes the largest individual operator in the 
country. With the addition of this mill, he now 
operates four mills, which will have an annual 
capacity of 60,000,000 feet, the other mills being 
located at Elcho, Antigo and Birnamwood. This 
gives the Charles W. Fish Lumber Co. probably as 
large a capacity as any company in the country, 
with the possible exception of some of the mills 
in the West which cut the large western timber. 

John Singer, who has been superintendent of 
the Elcho mill, will be superintendent of the Hiles 
mill. Maj. O. A. Miller, who will be assistant 
superintendent, has already gone to Hiles to take 
up his new duties. Ed Shipek will have charge of 
the office and William Daga will be in charge of the 
yard. 





PLAN ART CENTER AS LIBERTY MEMORIAL 


Kansas City, Mo., April 21.—Plans for a liberty 
memorial were discussed here last week when a 
committee of thirty-five representative citizens un- 
der the general chairmanship of R. A. Long, of the 
Long Bell Lumber Co., met in the company’s offices, 
elected officers and appointed subcommittees. Mr. 
Long was elected president of the committee of 
thirty-five and gave a short talk outlining his idea 
of the memorial. He declared, ‘‘'The memorial to 
our soldiers gives us a chance to get away from the 
commercial idea which has always been the prin- 
cipal aim in this city and allows an expression of 
appreciation to our war heroes and opens the way 
to an art center where people can feed their hearts 
and minds.’’ Mr. Long thought that the memorial 
should be in the shape of a 20-acre plot of ground 
with a monument of great type with a light at the 
top which could be seen for miles. The building 


to house war trophies and relics could have placed 
therein blank tablets inscribed with the names of 
the soldiers and sailors who had been in service. 
Information concerning these men could be pre- 
served in a record book while another book could 
contain the names of those that had contributed 
to the memorial fund, together with the amounts 
given. 





TIE CONCERN INCORPORATED 
St. Louis, Mo., April 22.—Abeles & Taussig, a 
tie manufacturing firm which was established in 
1880 and operated first as a co-partnership, and 
later for many years by the late Robert Abeles, 
has been incorporated as the Abeles & Taussig Tie 
Corporation under the laws of Missouri, with a 
nominal capital stock of $75,000. The officers of 
the corporation will be J. D. Abeles, president; 
Robert Abeles. jr., vice president and treasurer, 
and DeRoo Weber, secretary and general manager. 
The concern has a yard in St. Louis and opera- 
tions in Missouri and Arkansas. Several months 

ago it established a hardwood department. 





GIANT CYPRESS TREE DIFFICULT TO CUT 


MELBOURNE, FLA., April 21.—One of the woods 
crews of the Union Cypress Co., of Hopkins, Fla., 
recently came upon a giant cypress tree which 
proved to be something of an engineering task to 
cut down and haul to the mill. The tree was al- 
most a perpendicular log sticking straight out of 
the ground. It measured 8 feet in diameter at the 





LOG FROM GIANT CYPRESS TREE CUT BY 


sawing point and 5 feet in diameter at the top. The 
trunk measured 120 feet to the first limb. The 
accompanying illustration shows one of the logs 
mounted on a truck about to begin its journey to 
the mill. This log yielded 6,000 feet of lumber. 





“REGRET NO ORDERS AVAILABLE” 


PORTLAND, ORE., April 19.—The tie manufactur- 
ers of the Willamette Valley are badly in need of 
orders for ties. They feel further that they are 
not receiving the share of Government business 
that should come to them. Recently, O. H. Ball, 
secretary, on behalf of the Western Oregon Tie & 
Lumber Association, wired L. 8. Carroll, chairman 
of the regional purchasing committee, Chicago, as 
follows: 

‘Large quantities of ties being placed by U. 8. 
Railroad Administration with large offshore mills 
and dealers. Fifty percent our mills closed no 
orders, Southern Pacific advise no orders to place. 
Mills of our association could handle order one 
million ties prompt shipment. Can’t you furnish 
us orders?’’ 

The only reply received from Mr. Carroll was a 
wire, ‘‘ Regret no orders available.’’ 

As railroads are not permitted to buy ties from 
producers in the Willamette Valley section, many 
of the mills have naturally been forced to close 
down and thereby the unemployment tends to in- 
crease. 





A SURVEY made by the Department of Labor 
shows a gain of 80 percent in the estimated cost of 
buildmg for March compared with the actual aver- 
age for that month for the last eight years. That 
the gain was not larger is partly due to increased 
cost of materials and labor, but the showing is 
nevertheless most encouraging. 


as 





BRIGHT PROSPECTS INDUCE EXPANSION 


Coast Lumberman Appoints New Agencies— 
Finds Eastern Outlook Excellent 


PORTLAND, OrE., April 19.—Portland lumbermen 
who have been touring the middle and eastern 
States return with optimistic view of prospects in 
the lumber business. Among them is John Saari, 
of the Saari-Tully Lumber Co., wholesale lumber 
dealer. The primary object of Mr. Saari’s ex- 
tended trip east was to establish selling agencies 
and this he did with the following results after 
carefully looking into conditions in the respective 
territories: 

At New York, 30 East Forty-second Street, Charles 
S. Hinkley. 

At Chicago, Stock Exchange Building, F. W. Leh 
mann, 

At Cleveland, Engineers’ Building, W. O. 
dorf. 

At Minneapolis, Lumber Exchange Building, G. L. 
Curkendall, 


Womels- 


Mr. Hinkley is a well known specialist engineer 
in forest products and with expert knowledge of 
the wants of the eastern lumber consumers. 

Mr. Lehmann was formerly traveling salesman 
for W. T. Carter & Bro. in Texas and Arkansas, 
and during the last two years has been engaged in 
the lumber commission business in Chicago. 

Mr. Womelsdorf was formerly sales manager for 
the Manchester Lumber Co. at Manchester, Ala., 





INION CYPRESS CO., HOPKINS, FLA. 


and later in the wholesale and commission lumber 
business at Detroit, Mich. During the war he was 
connected with the airplane lumber department of 
the spruce production division at Vancouver, Wash., 
with commission of lieutenant. 


Mr. Curkendall is also a well known lumberman in 
his territory. 


As to conditions thruout the East Mr. Saari says 
he came home fully convinced that a long era of 
business activity and prosperity is in sight. The 
lumber business he believes is going to be excellent. 
The eastern and middle States are suffering from 
lack of buildings and the architects in all of the 
cities that he visited were crowded with work 
preparing tentative plans for industrial and build- 
ing projects. These plans were tentative, he ex- 
plained, because not until the’ basic price of 
steel has been established, upon which other basic 
prices are largely based, do the investors feel jus- 
tified in going ahead with their plans. 


Mr. Saari can see no prospects of lumber going 
lower. The prices now he said are about $8 lower 
than during the war period and labor and other 
expenses connected with the manufacture will not 
permit further shading. Rather he sees indications 
of higher prices. He can see no prospects of 
wages declining because of the general high cost 
of. living, and he believes that there should be the 
strongest of codperation between the employer and 
the employees. This sentiment he found gaining 
in the East. The Atlantic States are going to buy 
more and more fir and other lumber produced in 
the Pacific Northwest, he learned, because the 
South will be busy supplying European and other 
markets nearer at hand. This he said warranted 
the establishment of the selling agencies in terri- 
tories in which prior to the war the Oregon lum- 
ber was little known. 
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COAST HAS BIG REFORESTATION PROJECTS 


Will Plant Wide Acreage with Saplings—Rail- 
road Building Planned 


SEATTLE, WaSH., April 19.—From his headquar- 
ters in Olympia Forest Supervisor R. L. Fromme 
hag announced his plans for Government tree plant- 
ing in the north end of the Olympic national forest. 
He has in hand the setting out of about 370,000 2- 
year-old: transplant Douglas fir saplings raised in 
the Government nursery at the Wind River station 
in the Columbia national forest. The trees are 
shipped in burlap bundles of 3,000 each and are 
going forward at the rate of twenty bundles every 
four or five days. The area for reforestation in- 
cludes portions of the old Sol Due burn west of 
Lake Crescent, where a large territory was swept 
by forest fires in 1907. This year’s planting will 
cover about 530 acres twelve miles west of the 
lake. The cost of raising the stock at the nursery 
is about $4 an acre for the trees planted and the 
cost of planting is about $8.50 an acre. O. F. 
Erieson and A. A. Griffin, forest examiners, are in 
charge. They have laid plans for a camp of thirty 
men and, estimating 500 trees per man per day, 
are figuring on completing the work in about a 
month. Supervisor Fromme says that the supply 
of labor in Port Angeles has been exhausted and 
that men must be obtained from other points, with 
preference to returned soldiers. 

The work of the forest supervisor also includes 
railroad clearing projects, and in the Olympic Pen- 
insular it includes the right-of-way of the War 
Department railroad from Joyce to Lake Tyee, with 
spurs, a distance of more than forty miles. This is 
the road embraced in the Siems-Carey-H. S. Ker- 
baugh contract into the spruce belt, on which there 
was great activity during the war. The present 
work includes burning brush, cutting snags, clear- 
ing fire lines and other protective measures, and will 
cost about $42,000, including a special fire patrol 
for the dry season. Four camps of 


‘“We cut a little over 8,000,000 feet last month 
and we shipped a few cars more than our total 
eut for March. This month we expect to cut 10,- 
000,000 feet and to ship an equal amount. For 
the first time in the last two years our labor prob- 
lems are few. The men are more efficient. They 
seem to appreciate having a job—something they 
didn’t appreciate during the war when men were 
searce.’’ 

Mr. Peavy said he had no doubts about the fu- 
ture of the southern pine industry. He declared 
that it will be a question as to whether the supply 
will equal the demand, and that the price will con- 
tinue on the present scale as long as high wages 
must be paid. 





RETAILERS ADOPT STRONG RESOLUTIONS 


Association Scores Transit Car—Seeks Stand- 
ardization of Moldings 


aul S. Collier, secretary of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of the State of New York, 
has directed the especial attention of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN to two resolutions recently adopted by 
that association as follows: 


WHEREAS, The lumber industry has been greatly 
injured by the shipment from manufacturing points of 
material poorly manufactured and not up to specifica- 
tions of grade; and 


WHEREAS, Such practice has greatly injured the 
reputation of building material and has caused much 
loss of business owing to the use of substitutes ; and 

WHEREAS, We as retail dealers, standing closest to 
the consumer, are determined upon giving him at all 
times material fully up to specifications ; be it 

Resolved, That we condemn as subversive to the best 
interests of the public and the trade the practice of 
shipping unsold cars in transit, resulting as it does in 
the tying up at all times of a large amount of rolling 
stock, and the continual forcing upon the market and 
the consumer of great quantities of material very 
frequently of inferior quality and manufacture. And 


as in the shipment of cars in transit the original ship- 
ping point is generally concealed, making it impossible 


- 


FURNITURE MEN TAKE LABORATORY COURSES 


Chair Makers Especially Interested—Lectures 
and Practical Work Given 


Mapison, Wis., April 22.—Following the inten- 
sive work done by the United States Forest Prod- 
ucts laboratory during the war it occurred to the 
men engaged in Government research that the dis- 
coveries made ought to be turned to the advantage 
of the woodworking industries as far as possible 
and with this in view it was decided to give in- 
structions in various phases of work that would 
appeal to manufacturers, 

The plan was first proposed to the National Asso- 
ciation of Chair Manufacturers and to the Grand 
Rapids Furniture Manufacturers’ Association. Both 
sent committees to Madison to look over the propo- 
sition and as their reports were favorable the first 
school was recently held with fourteen men in the 
classes. 

Nine men, representing chair manufacturers, took 
the course in kiln drying and five, representing fur- 
niture manufacturers, the instruction in glues and 
veneering. ‘These courses consisted in lectures and 
laboratory work, two or three hours each day be- 
ing spent in the class room and the rest of the time 
in actual work in the dry kilns and the glue labora- 
tory. 

In eonnection with the lectures motion pictures 
were shown illustrating the war activities of the 
laboratory. Among the topics taken up in the 
class room were: The structure of wood, pores, 
fibers, annual rings, heartwood and sapwood with 
special reference to kiln drying; the grain of wood 
—meaning and discussion; discussion on the proper 
basis of kiln regulation—moisture content of lum- 
ber versus number of days in the kiln; moisture 
content of wood—importance, variations, and how 
determined; determination of the principal causes 
of cupping and warping of boards; effect of var- 
nish, shellac and other finishes upon change in 
moisture content and warping. 





about eighty men are now on the work, 
under the direction of District Ranger 
Chris Morgenroth, at Port Angeles, 
and Superintendent Theodore F. 
Rixon. Tools and equipment are be- 
ing loaned by the Government spruce 
production division. 





ARBITERS SELECT CHAIRMAN 


BurraLo, N. Y., April 21.—The 
first meeting the three arbiters ap- 
pointed to make appraisals in negotia- 
tions between Buffalo and the Inter- 
national Railway Co. with a.view to a 
service-at-cost agreement chose Orson 
K. Yeager, of the Yeager Lumber Co., 
to act as chairman. Mr. Yeager, well 








Lectures were given on the collapsé, 
warping, cupping and checking of lum- 
ber, how prevented or reduced; case 
hardening and honeyecombing, mean- 
ing, cause, why objectionable and how 
prevented; methods of testing for case 
hardening and analysis of stresses; 
weight of wood and factors influencing 
it; shrinkage of wood and determina- 
tion of the fiber saturation point; clas- 
sification and general description of 
different types of kilns; protective 
coatings; operation of kilns, placing 
samples, making tests, steaming ete. ; 
drying of veneers and plywood; care 
of lumber before and after kiln dry- 
ing; furniture woods—names where 
grown, properties and other uses; ef 
fect of kiln drying on the strength of 





known among lumbermen of the 
country, is unquestionably well fitted 
to fill the somewhat trying posi- 
tion, in that he is fully capable of looking after the 
welfare of the public and the railway company. 
At the publie session which opens here today a 
thoro hearing will be given to both sides. The other 
two members of the board of arbitration are James 
K. Allison and Albert 8. Richey. The expense of 
the arbitration will be shared equally by the com 
pany and the city, each side paying the costs of 
its witnesses. 


SELL RECORD ORDERS OF SOUTHERN LUMBER 


SuHreEvePorT, La., April 21.—To sell fifty-four 
carloads of lumber by telephone to one man for 
one yard is no every day occurrence. In fact it 
happens to few lumbermen in a life time. But 
that is the feat achieved last week by John 8. 
Welsh, the capable, likable and altogether suc- 
cessful sales manager for the Peavy-Byrnes Lum- 
ber Co. of this city. The buyer was a Texas dealer 
who was opening up a yard. He knew Peavy- 
Byrnes lumber and he ‘‘wanted it now.’’ And 
the best part of the whole transaction was that 
the dealer paid Peavy-Byrnes’ own price for it 
without a word. 

Not to be outdone by his co-worker, a few 
days ago F. H. Campbell, northern sales repre- 
sentative for Peavy-Byrnes at Chicago, sold twenty- 
three cars of yard stock to an Indiana concern and 
the regular price was paid for it. 

‘*We are having no trouble at all moving our 
lumber for the top market price,’’ said Jasper 
Peavy, president of the Peavy-Byrnes and Peavy- 
Wilson interests. ‘‘And we are now for the first 
time in two years getting practically our normal 
production of 10,000,000 feet a month from our 
mills at Kinder and Peason. The demand comes 
from north, east and west and is especially good 
in the Texas oil fields, where our Mr. Welsh sold 
thirty-six cars around Fort Worth alone in three 
days last week. 





WHO TOOK LABORATORY COURSE 
for the buyer to know what class of stock he is getting, 
or by whom manufactured ; be it further 

Resolved, That the best interests of the public and 
the members of the retail dealers’ association of the 
State of New York will be served by our refusal here 
after to purchase any material so offered upon cars in 
transit. 

WHEREAS, There is a great variation in the sizes 
and patterns of moldings produced by the manufac 
turers of the several species of wood ; and 

WHEREAS, This variation is the source of much 
needless expense and annoyance on the part of the 
customer and retail dealer, causing confusion and inde 
cision on the part of the consumer ; and 

WHEREAS, The larger retail lumber firms of this State 
and of the country at large are already standardizing 
their stock of moldings to obviate this evil; therefore 
be it 


Resolwed, That the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of the State of New York urge the several associ- 
ations of lumber manufacturers to coéperate in the 
adoption of standard sizes and patterns of moldings 
which shall be standard for all species of wood ; and be 
it further 


Resolved, That we urge the several associations of 
lumber manufacturers to publish a standard molding 
book setting forth such standard sizes and patterns 
of moldings, 


COAST MILLS CUT HUGE LUMBER SUPPLY 


San Francisco, Cau., April 19.—A supply of 
lumber sufficient to build 58,000 modern, 6-room 
bungalows was cut by California sawmills during 
1918, according to a report just issued by the 
district office at San Francisco. The total actual 
cut, reported to the Forest Service by 148 indi- 
vidual mills, was 1,268,955,000 feet, a decrease of 
147,881,000 feet over the cut in the State for 
1917. This decrease was due very largely to un- 
favorable weather conditions and to the shortage 
of labor incident to the war, according to the dis- 
trict forester, who also makes the statement that 
interruptions of logging operations, due to forest 
fires, were decidedly less frequent than for several 
previous years. 





REPRESENTATIVES OF CHAIR AND FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS 


woods; and steam bending. 

In the furniture manufacturing 
classes some of the same subjecty were 
discussed and in addition leetures were given on 
glues—kinds, properties and uses; animal glues— 
their manufacture, preparation and application; 
manufacture of veneer; vegetable glues—sources, 
manufacture, mixing and application; casein glues 

-kinds, manufacture, mixing and application; 
blood albumen glues—kinds, manufacture and ap- 
plication; symmetrical construction of plywood, 
scarf and edge joints; fastening plywood without 
glues; defects in plywoods, their cause, effect and 
remedies. 

All the lectures were followed by laboratory work 
as a means of demonstrating the truth of the argu- 
ments advanced and the men after two weeks of this 
intensive instruction found themselves in possession 
of valuable facts which promise to be of incaleula- 
ble benefit to them in their manufacturing problems. 
They were furnished with reading matter covering 
all the work gone over, as a matter of future refer- 
ence. 

The men who attend the school and the firms they 
represented are: 

Kiln drying class—H. Kronemeyer, Peru Chair 
Works, Peru, Ind.; C. A. Maxcy, Grand Rapids Show 
Case Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; J. D. Halsted, Crocker 
Chair Co., Sheboygan, Wis.; J. H. Dargie, P. Derby & 
Co, (Ine.), Gardner, Mass.; C. J. Baldwin, The Macey 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; B. Frank Hilton, Berkey 
& Gay, Grand Rapids, Mich.; H. Hoppe, Milwaukee 
Chair Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; R. A. Kelley, Webster 
Manufacturing Co., Superior, Wis.; A. K. Dewick, 
Wisconsin Chair Co., Port Washington, Wis., and W. F. 
Vander Kodde, Crocker Chair Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 


Glues and plywood—John H. Veneklasen, John 
Widdecomb Co., Grand Rapids, Wis.; C. J. Baldwin, 
The Macey Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; H. Hubert, 


Berkey & Gay, Grand Rapids, Wis., and A, C. Dever- 
eaux, Grand Rapids Chair Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





NATURE AND MAN in cahoots. That’s the evolu- 


tion of the Rite-Grade shingle as reported by Sec- 
retary Williams. 
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DISPOSING OF WOODEN GOVERNMENT SHIPS 


PROTEST WOOD SHIP SALE AT A LOSS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 21.—The organized 
farmers of the country do not like Chairman Hur- 
ley’s policy of selling wooden steamers to private 
operating companies at a material reduction under 
the cost to the Government. 

When Chairman Hurley announced his policy, 
concurred in by a majority of the members of 
the Shipping Board, a few weeks ago farmers’ or 
ganizations lodged a protest, taking the position that 
the Shipping Board should continue to operate its 
growing fleet of cargo and passenger carriers. 

Then when the chairman of the board announced 
the sale of fifteen of the larger wooden steamers at 
$650,000 each, representing a ‘‘write-off’’ of more 
than $1,300,000 of the high war costs, a more 
vigorous protest was filed, based in part upon the 
objection that this represented an indirect subsidy 
to private interests. They also think Congress 
should determine the permanent policy. 

Mr. Hurley and his associates, however, are sit- 
ting tight and insisting that the only reasonable 
thing to do, if the ships are to be disposed of, is 
to charge off some of the excess war costs and let 
Uncle Sam carry the slack as part of the expense 
of America’s part in the war. Mr. Hurley’s idea 
is that only in this way can American shipping 
men be placed anywhere near on an equality with 
those of competing countries whose costs are not 
so high and whose operating expenses are lower. 

The Nacirema Steamship Co., which took the 
fifteen Daugherty and Supple-Ballin ships at $650,- 
000 each, is negotiating for fifteen more of the 
same types, and its officers say they may seek still 
another batch of fifteen. They are to be used in 
the overseas trade. The Nacirema company has car- 
goes awaiting all the steamers as rapidly as they are 
delivered, with additional cargoes booked ahead. 
The first fifteen will operate across the Atlantic 
from New York, New Orleans and Havana. 

It will be recalled that when Chairman Hurley 
first announced some of the wooden steamers would 
be sold he fixed a price of $700,000 on the 
Ferris type vessels, with a $25,000 reduction when 
the ships were taken in lots of three or more. The 


Daugherty and Supple-Ballin ships have consider- 
ably more cargo space and would be expected to 
bring higher prices than the 3500-ton Ferris boats. 

However, all wooden steamers so far offered for 
sale or charter have been snapped up, and Chair- 
man Hurley himself has declared that from the 
standpoint of seaworthiness the record between 
wooden and steel steamers is a tie. 


~~ 


TO RECEIVE BIDS FOR WOODEN SHIPS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 21.—The United 
States Shipping Board has announced that sealed 
bids for the purchase of twenty-five wooden ships 
will be opened in the office of the seeretary in this 
city at 10 a.m. Monday, May 5. 

A certified check payable to the United States 
of America for 20 pereent of the amount of the 
bid must accompany every bid. The balance of 
the successful bid is to be paid on delivery of bill 
of sale. Bids must be made so as to stand for at 
least ten days after the opening date. 

In a statement of the conditions of sale the 
Shipping Board says: 

Successful bidders may transfer vessels to foreign 
registry if it is desired. The United States Shipping 
Board reserves the right to reject any and all bids. 

Each of the twenty-five vessels placed on sale by 
the board averages 8,500 tons deadweight. Their fuel 
consumption is about 24 tons a day when averaging 9 
knots an hour at sea. 

These vessels are suitable for coastwise transatlantic 
or transpacific trading. A number of vessels of similar 
type have performed splendidly in the Pacific Coast- 
Hawaiian trade. They have been operated between the 
United States and Central American, West Indian and 
South American ports on both coasts. Their suit- 
ability to carry dry and perishable cargoes has been 
demonstrated, 

As an illustration of the work of these vessels, the 
Boline arrived in Copenhagen a few days ago with a 
general cargo loaded at New York. The Daram has 
arrived in the Azores with a general cargo destined for 
Havre. The OCruso sailed from New York on March 15 
in the face of a 90-mile gale which she weathered with- 
out the slightest damage and has since been making 
splendid time on her trip to Portuguese West Africa. 
The Capomka made a voyage from San Francisco to 





Manila in good time, sailing from Honolulu Oct. 17 
and arriving at Manila Nov. 11, the trip taking less 
than five weeks. The Quidnic sailed from San Fran- 
cisco Dec. 9, arriving in Honolulu on the 20th, sailed 
from there on the 24th and arrived Jan. 14 at Manila. 

All the vessels were built under the direction of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. They are modern in all 
respects and suitable for ocean trading anywhere in 
the world. 

While the fuel consumption of these vessels is about 
24 tons a day, some of them have made very success- 
ful runs on a consumption of 20% tons a day at sea. 

These vessels taken together have made 245 trips 
with cargo coastwise and 242 transpacifie and trans- 
atlantic trips also with cargo. In the Hawaiian sugar 
trade their utility has been demonstrated by the 
number of sugar cargoes carried. They have loaded 
flour cargoes from the Pacific coast. Every commodity 
has been handled. Recently steel rudders were in- 
stalled. 

While not hesitating to proclaim the seaworthi- 
ness of wooden ships and their general utility, the 
Shipping Board in its willingness to have these 
ships transferred to foreign flags is not particu- 
larly complimentary. The policy in the case of 
steel ships, unless it he relatively small craft, will 
be to require operation under the American flag. 

In connection with the fifteen larger wooden 
ships sold to the Nacirema Co., of New York, to 
be operated by the Brooks Steamship Co., it is of 
interest to note that the purchasers procured in- 
surance at a rate ranging from 1%4 to 3% percent. 
This is construed as meaning that the marine under- 
writers are now coming to regard this type of 
vessel as a good risk. Their original demand 
ranged from 3 to 7 percent. 

Ten of the steamships were built in the yards 
of the National Shipbuilding Co., of Orange, Tex. 
They are the Beechland, Zaralio, Cowardin, Neabsco, 
Horado, Nawitka, Itompa, Materna, Alderman and 
Argenta, 

The other five were constructed at the Supple 
and Ballin Yards, at Portland, Ore. They are the 
Delana, Thala, Airlie, Ashburn and Birchleaf. 

The last tabulation showed 115 wooden ships in 
service. The Shipping Board had originally con- 
tracted for 703 vessels of this type, but 214 of 
these contracts have been canceled. 





LAST MINUTE 


LESS UNEMPLOYMENT IN MANY CITIES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuHineaTon, D. C., April 23.—Reports reaching 
the Department of Labor from fifty-eight cities 
show that twenty-seven cities or 46.6 percent had a 
surplus of labor aggregating 59,957 during the 
week ending April 19, as compared with 73.575 
during the preceding week. Reports were received 
from 3,417 representative business concerns in the 
fifty-eight cities. 


MEDICAL DETACHMENT TO START HOME 
[Special telegram to AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 23.—The War De- 
partment announced today the headquarters med- 
ical detachment and 11th and 12th companies of 
the 4th battalion, 20th Engineers, have been 
assigned to early convoy. 





TIE DELIVERIES INCREASE STEADILY 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 24.—During the first 
three months of 1919 a total of 1,926,028 cross ties 
were delivered and paid for along the right of way 
of railroads in the northeastern region, which ex- 
tends into Ohio, Michigan ete. For the first three 
months of 1918 the number delivered to the same 
roads was 624,831. This year’s figures therefore 
show an increase of 208 percent over 1918. During 
February of this year the roads in this region paid 
for 611,000 ties. In March the number had jumped 
to 934,905. 

Figures for all regions for March have not yet 
reached the Railroad Administration. Reports al- 
ready in show that a substantial increase will be 
recorded over the February figures, which were ap- 
proximately 8,000,000 ties. 

Reports from the southwestern region show that 
1,670,000 ties were delivered in March, an increase 
of approximately 600,000 over February. 

In the Pocahontas region the increase in March 
over February was 100,000 ties. While some con- 
tractors have stated that production is going down 
the figures do not confirm this view. These figures 
do not include any Douglas fir ties, none of which 
have yet been delivered; only ties actually deliv- 
ered and paid for are included. Along some rail- 
roads undoubtedly there has been a decrease in pro- 
‘duction, but it seems to have been more than offset 
‘by increases on other roads, 

W. F. H. Finke, tie and timber. agent of the 
Southern Railway, asked about the tie situation, 


NEWS FOR ALL 


said the Southern is buying ties as it has bought 
them for years on its right of way and that the 
production is steadily increasing. Some difficulty 
was experienced at the outset in applying the new 
inspection rules, but this was soon obviated and 
disputes over grades are now settled more quickly 
than when there were only three grades—ones, 
twos, and culls—Mr. Finke said. He likes the 
system, because it has been in operation on the 
Southern ever since he has been there. Mr. Finke 
is confident from the steady increase that the rail- 
roads will get all the ties they can use. When the 
Southern ships ties to other roads a variation of 
10 pereent is provided to make allowances for dif- 
ferences of opinion among inspectors. 





WHOLESALERS RETURN FROM EUROPE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New York, April 24.—The committee of whole- 
salers headed by Louis Germain, of Pittsburgh, 
who have been investigating conditions in Europe 
with a view to exploiting the export lumber trade, 
reached New York on their return trip yesterday 
and a meeting of those interested in the wholesal- 
ers’ export organization was held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, presided over by Thomas E. Coale, 
of Philadelphia. The meeting was executive and 
committees were appointed to look after further or- 
ganization details and a report of the committee 
that went to Europe will be made later. 





The ‘‘Boline’’ arrived in Copenhagen a 
few days ago with a general cargo loaded 
at New York. The ‘‘Daram’’ has arrived 
in the Azores with a general cargo des- 
tined for Havre. The ‘‘Cruso’’ sailed from 
New York March 15 in the face of a 90- 
mile gale, which she weathered without the 
slightest damage and has since been mak- 
ing splendid time on her trip to Portuguese 
West Africa—United States Shipping 
Board. 


And in the face of that testimony 
as to the value of the wooden ships 
the board offers twenty-five of them 
for sale and as an inducement “suc- 
cessful bidders may transfer vessels 
to foreign registry if desired.” 











LUMBERMEN 


PLANNING GEORGIA-FLORIDA ANNUAL 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., April 23.—The annual 
meeting of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Asso- 
ciation will be held in Jacksonville at the Mason 
Hotel Friday and Saturday, May 16 and 17. The 
meeting will be in the nature of a home coming, 
all lumbermen being invited who have been in 
any way identified with the association during its 
life of twenty years. Speakers of national im- 
portance will be present, among whom are Capt. 
Tift, first president; Wilson Compton, secretary 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; Attorney L. C. Boyle; Lumber Trade Com- 
missioners R, E. Simmons and N, C. Brown, and 
others, 


— 





TARIFFS IN FELTUS CASE FILED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Wasuincton, D. C., April 24.—The new tariffs 
in the R. T. Feltus Lumber Co. case have been 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission, ef- 
fective today. The commission’s original order was 
made effective April 1. This was modified to 
April 15 and deferred a second time to April 25. 


RETURNS SHIPS TO THEIR OWNERS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 23.—Since the signing 
of the armistice the War Department has turned 
back to the Shipping Board a total of 302 ships 
aggregating 2,000,000 deadweight tons. Many of 
these were requisitioned American steamers which 
have since been released by the board to their 
private owners. 





TO DISCUSS EXPORT CHANCES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 23.—John R. Walker, 
trade commissioner of the Department of Com- 
merce, has announced the following conferences to 
be held with lumber manufacturers for the purpose 
of discussing with them the results of his investi- 
gations in Europe of the opportunities for Ameri- 
ean lumber: ‘‘ April 29, New Orleans, La., cypress. 


April 30, New Orleans, La., southern pine; May 2 
and 3, Memphis, Tenn., hardwood; May 6, Houston, 
Tex., southern pine; May 12, 13 and 14, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Douglas fir, redwood and California 
sugar and white pine; May 17, Portland, Ore., 
western pine and Douglas fir; May 20, Tacoma, 
Wash., Douglas fir. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN HOUSE PLAN NO. 117 


The plan published this week derives added in- 
terest from the fact that its initial suggestion came 
from a woman. In February the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN received a letter addressed to the editor 
which was as follows: 

This is the floor plan of the house I think would 
suit me exactly. It seems to me most comfortably 
adapted to the requirements of the married couple 
without family, the mother and daughter who live 
very near each other, or any other two or three peo- 
ple wishing real comfort and a pleasantly spacious 
“little house.” 1 have seen a good many of your 
plans in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. Perhaps you can 
use this. If so, you are very welcome to do so. The 
plan is drawn to scale, but my hand is unskilled. I 
have an idea of what the little house would look like 
“on the outside,” but I can not picture it on paper. 
Personally, I think there is no other heating apparatus 
equal to a hot-air furnace, and I should have the 
chimney built in conjunction with the for 


the fireplace, with the only entrance to 


chimney 


the cellar from the kitchen porch. The 
breakfast room would, of course, be 
furnished with built-in table and 


benches and would serve for all meals, 
Mrs. A. K. CHITTENDEN, East Lan- 
sing, Mich. 
The floor sketch 
Mrs. Chittenden 
the illustrations 


om ae 


| 


submitted by 
is shown in one 
herewith. The 
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MRS. CHITTENDEN’S FLOOR 
SKETCH 


HOUSE PLAN No. 
BY W. 


location of the dining room was such that it re- 
ceived light from but one side; and while Mrs. 
Chittenden mentions ‘‘the only entrance to the 
cellar from the kitchen porch’’ it was not provided 
by her sketch and no practical method including it 
there appeared. 

It appeared, however, that this sketch would be 
a useful foundation for a plan and it was submitted 
to W. K. Johnston, the well known Chicago archi- 
tect, who is a regular contributor to this series. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN suggested to Mr. John- 
ston the desirability of reversing the relative loca- 
tions of the living room and porch in the front of 
the house and this with some other changes is in- 
corporated in his sketch. One of the other changes 
is to throw the pantry against the rear wall of the 






K. JOHNSTON, 
SKETCH BY MRS. A. K. CHITTENDEN 


building, and thus the dining room is lighted by 
casement windows opening to the outside at the 
front porch and at the rear porch. 


In the original sketch no method was provided 
for reaching the attic. It is obvious that some 
useful storage room may be secured on the second 
floor, and a stairway has been conveniently pro- 
vided in little space, as a closet is arranged be- 
neath it. 

With this rearrangement the house appears to be 
very desirable for a family of two; and an addi- 
tional bedroom could be provided on the second 
floor at slight increase in cost. As here shown the 
house can be built for about $3,700 at present costs, 
including a good basement. 

Cuts of this plan will be supplied for $1.50, in- 
cluding working blue prints, bill of 
material and standard form of speci- 
fications. Eleectrotypes of the three 
cuts here shown will be supplied for 
$2, in width suitable for standard 
newspaper column; or if only the re- 
-vised floor sketch is desired, the two 
electrotypes will be furnished for 
$1.50. 
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AN OPTIMIST GIVES HIS REASONS 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 19.—Edward H. Schafer, 
manager of the Oregon-Washington Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., returns from an extended ab- 
gence in the East an optimist in every sense of the 
word. To use his own expressive phrase, the coun- 
try is ‘‘threatened’’ with several years of pros- 
perous conditions. He reports that stagnation is 
disappearing, that each month sees an improvement 
in general business, and that there is an increasing 
demand for lumber with better prices. Mr. Schafer 
says: 

We have a variety of problems, such as reconstruc- 
tion, demobilization, railroad ownership and financing, 
labor, employment and wages, dry laws, and other 
things—not to mention too much polities, the decline 
in the prices of Liberty bonds and the difficulty of 
floating the next issue, heavy taxes, high cost of liv- 
ing, the problem of the peace conference and League 
of Nations. Still, we are making progress. 

Building and construction must proceed with rapid- 
ity, as every city I visited is short of homes and 
housing. Regardless of price of labor and materials, 
homes are now being built in many eastern cities. The 
financial situation is good in the East. Architects are 
more hopeful, because they are figuring on more plants, 
and the various States are going ahead with improve- 
ments, 

The crop situation is promising and the country 
expects a phenomenal yield of wheat. I never saw 
the fields look so good. The crop is several weeks early. 
Winter wheat is early and of wonderful stand. 

The eastern opinion is that the world lacks food, 
clothing and material; but they do not look for an 
early rush of export lumber business, England has 
bought some lumber in Canada this year for export. 

The railroad problem from a purchasing standpoint 
is really not in good condition, for the reason that the 
Railroad Administration has been obliged to borrow 
money to pay back debts, and Congress has not yet 
appropriated funds for future improvements. 

The New England markets were quiet when I went 
east a couple of months ago, but the demand was much 
better when I left there the latter part of March. 
Canadian stock was scarce and southern pine much 
stronger as a result, with perhaps the exception of 
low grade box lumber. 

The best source of trade for the present will be from 
the yards for homes and factory construction—the 
latter a surprising feature. 

All of these’ problems of domestic trade expansion 
will cease to be problems as soon as we stop letting 
them bother us and begin to grapple with them. What 
we need are real constructive salesmanship on the part 
of wholesale lumber shippers and coéperation from the 
manufacturers. There are great opportunities for the 
salesman, but the habits and traditions of years must 
be overcome. In human nature there is a tendency to 
continue to do things the way things have always 
been done. The real salesman is the counter force— 
the man who devotes his time and money to initiating 





into better and more effective 
ways of doing business. This means we should sell 
a wortowhile article in a worthy way. I am leading 
up to the matter of standards in sizes and grades, 

It is a big mistake to try to force thin inch lumber 
upon the far eastern trade simply because we have our 
western trade educated to the thinner standard; also 
to ship lumber that is not dry, or is partly seasoned, 
with the possible exception of heavy timbers. It is a 
trade crime to sell anything anywhere, even tho the 
thing be sold at cost or below, if the selling is not 
accompanied by actual service to the trade, customer 
and consumer, 


us from day to day 





Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association 
Columbus Junction, Iowa, 
| April 14, 1919. 

Publisher AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, Chicago, Ill._—If you have any extra 
copies of the LUMBERMAN of April 12 
to spare I wish you would send one to 
each of the following gentlemen: United 
States Senator A. B. Cummins, at Des 
Moines, Iowa, and United States Senator 
W. S. Kenyon, at Fort Dodge, Iowa. It 
very often happens that our trade papers 
have articles in them that our legislators 
ought to see but which they do not. And 
as I read the article on page 36 entitled 
“Government Again Attempts Industrial 
Regulation” and also the one on the op- 
posite page “American Industry, Finance 
and Trade” I thought that it might result 
in doing some good to have our senators 
read them, and aside from these two there 
are several others that it will not do any 
harm for them to see, for I think this num- 
ber is full of good articles that are of na- 
tional importance. 

And if they have never had a copy of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN it will 
show them what a good trade paper you 
put out. Yours truly, 

R. J. REANEY, Secretary. 


A LUMBERMAN “Y” WORKER IN FRANCE 


In the Dee. 7 issue of the-AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
was printed an interesting letter from H. N. Rogers, 
of Eastman, Gardiner’ & Co., Laurel, Miss., who 
has been in France for several months engaged in 
Y. M. C. A. work. This letter was written by Mr. 
Rogers on Nov. 12, the day after the armistice was 
signed. Since that time Mr. Rogers has been de- 
tailed for ‘‘Y’’ duty in connection with the Mili- 
tary Police School at Autun, France, and his many 
friends in the lumber trade will be interested in 
reading a letter just received from him by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as follows: 

AUTUN, FrANcR, March 31, 1919. 

When I wrote to you on Nov. 12 from Paris I had 
not at that time taken up my present duties at the 
M. P. School at Autun, where I have much to keep me 
busy and little time for writing. 

You are quite right in the assumption that Y. M. 
C. A. activities became even more necessary after the 
armistice was signed than was the situation during the 
actual warfare. This was because of the feeling of 
restlessness among the boys and their desire to return 
home. 

Many, however, have since sailed, yet hundreds of 
thousands are still over here in spite of the effort 
being made to get them home “toot sweet,” as the 
Chicago Tribune expresses it. Now that we have 
taken over six of the big German transatlantic lines 
for transport service, it looks as if four or five months 
longer will see the biggest portion of our troops in the 
States. 

The boys feel doomed to bitter disappointment when 
they are assigned to the Military Police School, believ- 
ing that the M. P. will be about the last ones to return. 
We are providing much entertainment for them, how- 
ever, in the way of “Y’’ and A. E. F. shows, and there 
is something doing at our hut nearly every night. 
Cinema shows, lectures, “stunt nights’ and our educa- 
tional program and the social advantages offered the 
boys by making it possible for them to come in contact 
with many of the best French families seem to be appre- 
ciated—all of which help very much to fill in the time 
in which they are not pursuing their studies, 

Autun has much of historical interest with which the 
boys are made familiar thru personally conducted tours 
offered by the “Y.” A well stocked library has been 
provided as well as a club for officers, of whom there 
is an average of sixty. We shall soon have prepared 
for circulation a book containing the history of Autun 
and a brief account of the Military Police School, of 
which I will send you a copy. Very truly yours, 

H. N. Rogers. 

P. S.: I find much interesting reading ‘in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, which I am mighty glad to 
receive regularly. When the big movement of lumber 
for export gets under way—which is surely to come 
soon—I fear the present maximum production of 
southern pine as well as other woods will hardly be 
sufficient to meet both export and domestic require- 
ments. At any rate, the future certainly looks bright 
for our industry. 
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Legislation and the Future of the 


In its report of the proceedings of the American 
Lumber Congress and convention of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association last week the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN gave only a brief summary 
of the address of Attorney L. C. Boyle. A slightly 
condensed version of the text is therefore here re- 
printed together with a review of the discussion re- 
garding the income tax law which followed it. 


This has been a very remarkable gathering, 
gentlemen; and a lot of wonderful things have taken 
place here. I am just wondering if we do all 
appreciate what has occurred in this room in the 
last four days. 

You know Mr. Hines said one thing yesterday 
that ought to find lodgement in your hearts, because 
he speaks, in a sense, for the Government. He 
said, ‘‘We are living in a new world,” and I am 
just wondering if you men quite appreciate that 
fact. In other words, you are not going to be 
permitted to treat your business in the future in 
the purely private sense that you have in the past. 
There are certain obligations in life that you will 
be forced to recognize, regardless of your conception 
of them. And the only way that your interests will 
be conserved against abuse and against a mistreat- 
ment in this new world is by gathering close 
together and taking counsel with each other. 

I am going to talk to you this morning in as 
practical a sense as I can of certain of the things 
that lie before you in the coming twelve months, 
and to challenge your thought to the need of 
cobperation in this great movement, 

You know, in the wake and aftermath of every 
war that has shaken the world there have been 
confusion, disorder, readjustments, and just in the 
proportions that these readjustments of the lives 
of men and women in their relation to each other 
have been properly adjusted have nations gone 
forward or gone backward. 


The Guiding Influence of the Future 


And there is but one force in all this world that 
can stem the rising tide of disorder and confusion, 
and that is the common sense, the conservative 
judgment, the grasp and vision of the American 
business man and the farmers of these federated 
States. 

Friends, men of the type that are right here in 
this room now, and who have been gathering for 
the last few days, it is men of that type that will 
stem this wicked and destructive influence, or it 
will not be stemmed. 

The reason that we are able to do this is because 
we live under a constitutional form of government 
that has a well demarked charter of our social and 
business obligations, and the great Chief Justice 
Marshall said that this was a government of law 
and not of men. And how important it is that you 
get that thought. Just get it, because it is the 
touchstone and the key to the whole problem 
which now confronts us. The reason we have a 
government of law and not of men is because 
men in the mass could not possibly, under our 
present development, conduct safely a government, 
but if we have a government grounded in a basic 
legal principle the fulfilling processes of life will go 
forward and the problems will be solved. * * * 


The Taxation Problem 


Now, I am just going to talk to you a little while 
this morning about the work that I have been 
doing for you up there in Washington. First, let 
me briefly address myself now to this tax question, 
and, naturally, you would like to have me talk at 
great length on that because it appeals to your 
pocketbook directly. Now, what was accomplished 
up there in this work? What did you get out of it, 
out of your national effort? Mr. Keith called 
attention to it yesterday in his paper, but I just 
wondered if you got it. When this bill came from 
the House committee there was nothing in the bill 
in reference to depreciation or depletion as applied 
to the lumber industry. Now, I do not know that 
the bill would have gone thru uncorrected, but I 
do know that by reason of the fact that you were 
represented in Washington that matter was chal- 
lenged to the attention of the finance committee of 
the Senate in such fashion that we had that phase 
corrected. 

Again, this question of depreciation, as now in the 
bill, for the first time in these tax matters correctly 
permits a correct rule of applying the problems of 
depreciation. Heretofore, waste and tear was the 
theory of the law and was the rule by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Whereas, as the bill now stands, 
you will be privileged to currently depreciate your 
mill plant as your stoppage diminishes, so that at 
the end of the cut your mill capital, investment, 
would have been returned to your investment. 

Now, gentlemen, that is sound; that is the way 
it ought to be. It is not the way it would have 
been had not this organization thru its official 
representative in Washington persistently, day in 
and day out, challenged attention to the need of 
that principle. And yet there are thousands of 
lumbermen in America—here is the sad irony of this 
whole thing—thousands of men in America who are 
contributing nothing to this National, but who are 
taking all of its benefits without recognition or 
giving any help. And it is a thing that you ought 
to see to it that your neighbors have their attention 
called to the fact that they are recipients of favors, 
of distinct financial help thru the work of this 
organization. 


The, question of investment, invested capital, was 
the great outstanding problem, In the law of 1917 
the investment was measured by cost, the original 
cost, and you men said to me, countless times, 
that “that is an unfair way of measuring the present 
investment,’ because you said that ‘‘Here is a man 
that twenty-five or thirty years ago bought a block 
of timber and thruout the years he carried it. When 
there was a good market or bad market he still had 
to have this raw material in storage. It was the 
only way he could conduct his business—to get 
fifteen or twenty years’ of stumpage at one time, 
and he carried it thruout the years. He risked the 
fires, he risked the winds, he risked all the decaying 
influences of nature; all of those he carried as 
against the possibility of the future.’”’” Now, he 
said, “‘Therefore, if that stumpage bought at a 
dollar is worth $8 I should have that as the 
measure of my investment, and not the original 
dollar that I paid twenty-five years ago. My invest- 
ment comprehends not only that dollar but my 
genius, my energy, my sacrifice, my vision, all of 
the things that go into a business proposition that 
has been merged in these three.’”’ Now, that is 
sound; that is perfectly sound. 

We were not, however, able to get an affirmative 
declaration to that effect in this bill and the reason 
for it is this: Because not yet does Congress 
understand your peculiar problem. 


The Density of Lawmakers 


It would be of great interest to you if I were to tell 
yousomeof the questions and certain of the attitudes 
taken by distinguished men up there in the United 
States Senate and in the House; men who have been 
in Congress for years and years and yet have the 
conception of a sawmill, for instance, as a thing 
that can be moved from place to place and, as one of 
them said, ‘‘Why, you can move it over here ten 
miles and let the trees grow up back of the mill 
and then move back and cut those trees down.” 

Now, mark you, amusing, isn’t it? You can’t 
conceive of this being so. And the trouble is that 
is the trouble with life. Men who are so familiar 
with the fact that they lose sight of the need of 
explaining that fact to others. There are men in 
Congress who never saw a sawmill, who have no 
conception of its function, who have no knowledge 
of the fact that you have got to buy fifteen or 
twenty years’ of timber before you can even erect 
a sawmill; who have only got the conception that 
these trees grow up and that you go out and cut 
them down; that it costs you 50 cents, or $1, or $1.50 
a thousand, and now they say, ‘‘Why, you are get- 
ting $10, or $15, or $20, or even $30 a thousand,” 
and therefore the lumber baron and the lumber 
trust get on the map and no one understands the 
facts. And year after year men go out and vote 
for congressmen and vote for senators and elect 
presidents and do all these things, and have in the 
past taken no pains to sit down with these men, 
put their feet under the table with them and, as 
Mr. Long said yesterday, when he was talking to 
Mr. Hines, ‘‘arrive at an understanding.” ° 

Now, we are arriving at that understanding. If 
the work that I did this year in Washington had been 
started five years ago we would have gotten a better 
result as to invested capital. But we did get this 
result: the principle is still in this law that original 
cost and not present value is the measure of your 
investment for excess profit or for war tax purposes. 


A Measure of Relief 


But there were written into this law, thru the 
urgent work of your organization, the relief sections 
wherein this relief is given you: If you take 
advantage of it properly, that if your original cost 
was such that your investment under the definition 
of the law as it stands is substantially dispropor- 
tionate to 1919 values, you can take that matter up 
to the Internal Revenue Department and have 
your investment problem adjusted in such a fashion 
that you will not be excessively burdened or dispro- 
portionately burdened. 

I want to get this clear to you. I want you to 
understand this because it means money to you; I 
want you to understand that if, due to the fact that 
you have held your trees for thirty years and bought 
them, as we now understand the value of timber, 
cheap, at a dollar or a dollar and a half, and that 
your neighbors around about you have an invest- 
ment in their trees of $3 or $4, so that your product 
is going on the market in competition with their 
product and they are getting the advantage of a 
$3 investment, and you have to labor under the 
disadvantage of a $1 investment, so that there 
would be more taken out of your pockets than out 
of their pockets in the way of taxes going out 
of the sale of the identical problem, then, and 
under those citcumstances if you will go out there 
and sit down and talk with the department you will 
have that phase of your tax problem corrected. 

And in that connection, and adverting to what 
Dr. Compton said recently, the wasting industries, 
the coal mines, the mines, the oil and lumber, met 
in Washington and waited upon Mr. Roper. I was 
chairman of that committee. Now, what was their 
purpose in visiting Mr. Roper at that time? You 
men, of course, were not familiar with what was 
going on in that matter, but your business and your 
interest was deeply involved. We said to Mr. 
Roper: ‘Your examiners and the men that you 
have here, measuring and serving and assaying 
investments on this lumber industry and the coal 
industry and the oil industry, do not have the grasp 
of the technique of our problem and we are asking 
you to establish in your department some unit or 
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bureaus that will give scientific study to this 
problem.” 
A Friend at Court 


Now, as a result of that conference, and growing 
out of that work, there has been established an 
arrangement whereby coal was to have its unit, oil 
was to have its unit, mines are to have a distinct 
unit, and lumber is to have its unit. 

In addition, in charge of each of these units there 
will be a man placed there who has scientific grasp. 
Now, lumber is on the map in that program, and 
is the first one of the wasting industries to get 
lodgement in that work—other than oil, for oil was 
there even before we made this suggestion to Mr. 
Roper. But, already there has been selected a wise, 
capable man who understands your problem, a good 
and honest man, who is going to sit on the Govern- 
ment side of the table, as he should, and he is going 
to seek to justly interpret your economic difficulties 
and handicaps, in the light of this law. 

Thru him has come this suggestion, as Dr. Comp- 
ton said, of asking the codperation of this industry. 
It can only coéperate thru its organized body; and, 
therefore, the lumber industry, thru the National, 
is asked to contribute its economic facts to this 
bureau, and there is the man there of intelligence 
and understanding who can certify to them and pass 
them up to the people who are to levy your tax. 

It is providential. To my mind it is one of those 
things that are occurring in life all the time that 
we don’t understand, that power that shapes 
and guides our destiny, rough hew it as we may. 
Here comes a man whom we have now in Dr. 
Compton here who is able to take our part of this 
great problem and coéperate with the Treasury 
Department; a skilled economist and student; and, 
above all, a thoroly honest man; in whom the Gov- 
ernment is going to have confidence in our state- 
ments, and in our positions, and we are getting on 
the map. 

In Washington we are speaking a language now 
that they understand. We are not lobbying. We are 
invited to go up there and talk to them. It has not 
cost this industry a 5-cent cigar to save millions 
of dollars already in the way of getting this bill 
corrected. Now, within the next year, or whenever 
this matter comes up, there is going to be a new 
revenue law written. It will not be so burdensome 
as this, because the need of it will have passed. 
We are going to be in a position then, my friends, 
to talk a language that they will truly understand, 
because thru the Treasury Department there will 
have then developed this statistical economic under- 
standing, so that there will be in that department 
those representatives who can go before Congress 
and say: “This industry is burdened thus and so, 
and it should not be thus and so handicapped.”’ 


Relief at the Eleventh Hour 


When the relief section of 327 was written it was 
so written that the lumber industry would have been 
entirely eliminated if you had not been on the job, 
thru your representative. 

Now, how was that? The relief section was going 
to give relief to those industries, or to those units 
within industries, that were specially burdened or 
disproportionately burdened, but that relief could 
not go to any unit that had sold its product to the 
Government during the war period on the theory 
that these war brides had become immensely 
wealthy in their transactions with the Government; 
and therefore, as far as they were concerned, the 
knife was in to the hilt, and there was going to be 
no relief; but the hard letter of the law and not the 
spirit would be applied. 

Now, that was put in there on the last minute 
of the last day of the passage of this bill; and, had 
it not been that your organization was in contact, 
and constant contact, with it, thirty minutes’ time 
would have spelled disaster that would have cost 
hundreds of units within an industry many, many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

What they were trying to get after was that 
those industries that had cost plus contracts were 
not to be in this relief group, but they did not 
mean to get a lumberman’s whose price had been 
fixed by the Government, and whose market had 
been closed by the Government, and who was 
under the handicap of the high war costs, and many 
of whose mills were closed. They were not after 
that man; and, as soon as their attention was called 
to the fact: ‘‘Do you mean to say that this great 
industry whose markets are absolutely closed to 
it during the war, whose prices are fixed by you 
during the war, that that industry is to be put 
in the same class as the cost plus people?’ ‘No, 
that is not what we meant.” ‘Well, that is what 
you have done.’ Now, that was corrected. That is 
the value of organized efforts, and yet thousands 
of men are not codperating with you. 


Codéperation and the Sherman Law 


I wonder if you are interested in this Sherman 
law. Do you know, I was interested in what Mr. 
Hines said yesterday. He said that the program 
he was working out involves this kind of a theory, 
that there would be a Government representative on 
a board, and that these railroads would be sent 
back to private ownership, but there would be 
Government control, in such fashion that the rail- 
roads, the public and the Government would 
coéperate; that the weaker roads would be under 
the weight and under the shelter of the stronger 
roads, and that the competitive situation would: 
be such the small units would not be burdened 
and pushed by the powerful unit; and that there 
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would be a guaranty to the railroads which would 
be privately owned of a certain percent by the 
Government. And we all applauded that, clapped 
our hands about it, and all that. 

And yet, I wonder what Mr. Hines and others, 
who are interested in the great constructive prob- 
lems, are going to do for the business interests of 
America in reference to the Sherman law. Here is 
a notice in the paper again this morning that says 
that the Sherman law is to be corrected in such 
fashion that the size of a unit will not in and of 
itself make a violation of the law. That is to say, 
when this Harvester case came before the courts 
and the five great manufacturing companies when 
they consolidated and had organized what is known 
as the Harvester Organization—the courts said of 
the potential power of the five units combining 
into one Yreat unit that the potential power of 
that resultant unit was such that it works toward 
monopoly and therefore that they could not organize 
that kind of a unit by absorbing healthy, strong, 
vigorous units in one great unit. In that case that 
principle is still in the balance and undecided by the 
Supreme Court. 

Now, this correction of the Sherman law is to 
say to the steel people, to the oil people, to the 
Harvester people, that the size of the unit will not 
be a violation of the law; but that in no way helps 
you gentlemen. Here is an industry that has 30,000 
or 40,000 units that could not combine or organize 
a few units for the functioning of its industrial 
processes. We have got to have your 30,000 or 40,000 
units, because the forests are spread from sea to sea, 
from the lakes to the Gulf, and you have got to 
have the separate units. Therefore, the only way 
you can coédperate is thru organizations like this, 
and your regionals. 
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Then another one is “Equal wages to women for 
equal work.’’ Then there is the encroachment of 
coéperative food stores such as are already found 
in England and Scotland. This is a wedge that is 
to be driven into the retail trade, confined to food 
now, but lumber in time is to come. 

The question is whether the present fabric and 
the present system of distribution are to be changed 
for the co-operative method. 

Then there is the retention of the War Labor 
Board, or the substitution of some Federal tribunal 
to review and adjust differences between employers 
and working men, a very important bit of legislation. 
My friend Kirby would probably say, ‘‘Why, it 
does not make any difference what they may say 
up there as to appointing a bureau; they could not 
come into the State and interfere with the State’s 
problems.”’ No, they can not; and he is right about 
that. But let me tell you something. Any time the 
Federal Government enacts one of those laws it is 
a pioneer movement for State legislation, and then 
it will be brought home to you. Now, the way to 
correct the evil is at its source. You have a much 
better chance, my friends, to correct erroneous and 
destructive legislative programs in Washington than 
you have in your State government. 

“Labor representation in the private control of 
industry.” This is a part of the program. There 
will be bills introduced, and if you, my Republican 
friends, think in your joy at the criticisms that are 
abroad in the land against the Democrats—if you 
think for one minute that conservatism and common 
sense are going to rule the councils of Congress 
because Republicans are going to be in control you 
are very much mistaken. There are going to be the 
spirit of radicalism and the spirit of politics in 
Washington next year, as there have been in the 
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thing for your country and for posterity. 

I don’t agree with Mr. Kirby in taking a pessim- 
istic viewpoint. There was a note of depression 
and sadness in his paper, due to the fact, doubtless, 
that he sees so clearly the evils of the hour, so that 
the optimistic angle of our situation does not appeal 
to him so conclusively. 

But, gentlemen, God reigns, the constitution is 
here, we have a great and a happy people around 
about us. We have demonstrated to the world our 
ability, our vision, our grasp, our understanding. If 
we could succeed in saving the world in the hour 
of war, surely, my friends, we can blaze the trails 
in the time of peace. We are the ones, we are the 
torch bearers now, to go forward in this great 
struggle of all the world; we are the ones that are 
being looked to; and so you are part of that, a fine, 
splendid part of it, conducting a great and an 
essential industry. 

W. A. Gilchrist opened the discussion following 
this address with an expression of his belief 
that there were certain points of interpretation in 
connection with the income tax law which in his 
judgment should be investigated by counsel for 
the National association rather than to permit such 
legal expense to fall upon individual lumbermen. 
He referred to a certain estate in Chicago which 
has realized thru the sale of real estate a million 
and a half dollars more than it cost. He contended 
that this was merely increase of capital and that 
the same would be true if one made a profit from 
the purchase or sale of cotton. He did not make 
his thought very clear to his audience in this, but 
was probably referring to the language of the 
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A Chance for Constructive Work 


What you need is that you should have the right 
so to adjust your processes that there would be 
no possibility under the hard lines of competition 
to force you to sell this natural resource product 
at a loss; because every time you sell your products 
at a loss you are wasting your trees, and God made 
them for the use of all the people and you have no 
right to waste them; and the laws should not make 
you do it, and that is the kind of a correction you 
ought to have now; but are you going to get it? 
You are not going to get it by being at your sawmill, 
or at your city office; you have got to get it by 
being in Washington—not physically, of course, 
yourself, but being represented there; and you have 
got to send your message to Congress. 

Fortunately, there will be men in Congress at this 
incoming session who know somewhat of our prob- 
lem. Now, here is our opportunity to do construc- 
tive work and to prevent destructive work. 

The Sherman law is to be corrected, they say; 
and there is to be the creation of a budget system 
to stop the waste of public funds. That is not a 
bad idea, is it? You are not always kicking so much 
about how much you have to pay as about what is 
done with it after you pay it. 

Here are some of the things to be placed before 
the incoming Congress: Secretary Lane’s plan for 
the reclamation of arid and swamp lands; but there 
is nothing said about stumpage lands. 

Then there is the extension and strengthening of 
the Federal Employment Bureau, leading to its 
development in a national labor exchange. The 
character of that kind of a bill might be of interest 
to you. 
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Possibly not so much of it, but a good deal 


The Task Ahead 


My friends, the only thing you can do is to guard 
yourselves against it, and to be up there and do 
what was done here yesterday—the most inspiring 
thing that I ever saw—when Mr. Hines, representing 
one of the great branches of the Government, came 
here and delivered his message. This industry, 
bravely—courteously, it is true, but bravely—got 
up and asked him to remain, so that the industry 
might tell him some truths. And you did it bravely; 
you did it intelligently, you did it finely; and I be- 
lieve you will get some help from it. 

My friends, that is what you have got to do up 
there in Washington. You have got to tell them 
your story affirmatively and not haltingly. 

The time was when they said: ‘‘We must be in 
Washington, and if we go up there we must pussy- 
foot around and hide around corners and not let 
them know we are up there.’’ Why, gentlemen, 
we want to go in there with a band and let them 
know that you are there. 

Here is another one—‘‘National Insurance Prob- 
lems for the Old and Sick,” and all these things. 
But enough of that. 

In other words, my friends, now is the time for 
organization, now is the time for coéperation; now 
is the time to be on guard against evil influence 
now is the time to safeguard your private property 
interests; now is the time to safeguard a great 
constitutional form of government; which you can 
not do singly but you can only do it collectively. 

You have got a great opportunity of doing a fine 


court in the Turrish case as he had just previously 
mentioned this case. Incidental to its finding that 
increased values accruing prior to the tax period 
were not current income the court used the follow- 
ing language: 


This conclusion finds substantial support from an 
other consideration. The words income, gains, profits 
are used in common parlance and as legal terms in 
contradistinction to capital, property, capital assets. 
The enhanced value of the land or property of a corpo- 
ration or of the stock of the corporation which slowly 
accrues thru a series of years from the natural and 
gradual increase of the value of the timber land or 
other property which the corporation holds without 
trading is more analogous to property, capital or 
capital assets than to income, gains or profits. It is 
rather a growth, an increase of the property or capital 
assets than income, gains or profits produced by the 
property. Adve rting to the oft quoted analogy declared 
by the Supreme Court of Georgia in Waring vs. Savan- 
nah, 60 Ga. 100, that “The fact is, property is the tree, 
income is the fruit ; labor is the tre e, income the fruit ; 
capital the tree, income the fruit,’ ’ the enhanced value 
of the property from the slow and gradual increase of 
its value thru a series of years is rather a growth of 
the tree than the production of its fruit. It is so 
inequitable, so unjust, so discriminatory to treat such 
an enhanced value accruing thru many years before 
the enactment of an income tax law as the income, 
gains or profits of the year in which it happens subse 
quently to be distributed that the following rule, which 
is supported by the more forcible reasons and by the 
great preponderance of authority, has become the 
established law in the Federal courts: ‘The enhanced 
value of property which accrues from the gradual in- 
crease of its value during a series of years prior to the 
effective date of an income tax law, altho divided or 
distributed by dividend or otherwise subsequent to that 
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income, gains or profits taxable 
under Such an act. Such enhanced value, like the 
property of which it is an outgrowth and in which it 
inheres, becomes the absolute property of its legal and 
equitable owners before the effective date of the law 
and as against such a law thereafter remains their 
capital assets.” Gray vs. Darlington, 15 Wall, 63, 65, 
66, 67: Sargent Land Co, vs. Von Baumbach, 207 Fed. 


date, does not become 











42%. 482; Von Barmbach vs. Sargent Land Co., 219 
Fed. 31, 36, 37, 134 C. C. A. 649, 654, 655; Gauley 
Mountain Coal Co, Vs. Hays, 230 Fed, 110: Industrial 
Trust Co, vs. Walsh, 22% 437; Mitchell Bros, Oo. 
vs. Doyle, 225 Fed, 437 , 440; Doyle vs. Mitchell 
Bros, Co (oy lee ; (6th 


7 rea, 
filed June 3, 1916; Hudsons Bay Co., Ltd., v 


Circuit ; . 
Stevens, 25 L. 1. R. 709, 5 Tax Cases 424, 436, 438, 
429: Tebrau (Johore) Rubber Syndicate (Ltd. vs. 


Farmer, 47 Scot. L. R. 816, 

Mr. Gilchrist went on to refer to a case where a 
Massachusetts form of trust corporation was cre- 
ated to hold seven large cotton mills. The lower 
court of the Massachusetts district held that this 
trust in a codperative form was not subject to cor- 
poration income tax. The Supreme Court of Ap- 
peals reversed this decision but the United States 
Supreme Court has sustained the lower court. Mr. 
Gilehrist inquired as to whether this form of or- 
ganization could not be adopted and used in the 
lumber business and thus be subjected to tax upon 
the same theories as apply to individuals, rather 
than corporations. 

R. B. Goodman inquired how many of those 
present were following the advice of Judge Hage- 
man in comparing their income tax statements. 
This advice was to the effect that they should treat 
timber appreciation prior to 1913 as invested cap- 
ital in figuring income tax. The result showed that 
most manufacturers were doing this as only about 
six indicated by rising that they were following 
the procedure set up in the income tax statement 
form. 

Mr. Long stated that his companies were follow- 
ing the form, with the intention however of later 
contesting the particular point at issue with the 
Government. 

Further discussion led to a distinction between 
normal income tax and excess profit taxes. It was 
pointed out that the relief section applied to the 
normal income and if this relief were granted upon 
application after the first instalment of taxes had 
been paid the over-payment would be credited upon 
the succeeding instalment. In the case of excess 
profits, however, it is necessary to continue to pay 
them under the disputed theory until the Supreme 
Court decision overturns it and then apply for a 
refund. A favorable decision, however, will afford 
no relief, Attorney Boyle pointed out, except in the 


5 Tax Cases 658, 


case of those manufacturers who have made their 
payment under protest. The National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association has issued instructions 
as tv this procedure, in order to protect all lumber- 
men who comply with them. 


COMPETITION FOR DAM LUMBER SUPPLY KEEN 


Douglas Fir Successful in Bids—Over Fifty Con- 
cerns Interested 








CINCINNATI, On1o, April 21.—The Duncan Lum- 
her Co,, of Portland, Ore., was the successful bid- 
der for supplying the 388,000 feet of fir lumber for 
Government dam No, 38, to be erected in the Ohio 
River a short distance below Cincinnati almost 
opposite Aurora, Ind. The call was for bids on 
cofferdam lumber, either of Oregon fir or southern 
pine, the fir to be offered f. 0. b. mills and the pine 
f. o. b. Aurora, Ind., the nearest railroad station 
to the site of the dam. 

Capt. R. R. Jones, United States engineer, has 
figured all the bids and has decided that of the 
Duncan Lumber Co, is the lowest, taking into ac- 
count the freight charges which the Government 
will have to pay from the mills of the company on 
the west Coast to Aurora. The lowest bid on 
southern pine was that of the Interstate Lumber 
Co., of Meridian, Miss., $15,278.88, while the bid 
of the Duncan company was $6,916.03, the freight 
charges being figured on an average of $15.50 a 
thousand feet, which would bring the total cost 
of the lumber to approximately $12,830.03. The 
freight charges are figured on a special rate claimed 
by the Government, while the pine bidders, who 
made estimates after the opening of the bids, fig- 
ured on an average rate of $21 a thousand feet to 
be added to the fir bids. 

The offer of the Duncan Lumber Co. is to begin 
delivery three days after receiving advice and to 
have the delivery completed within thirty days. 
Some of the unsuccessful bidders offered to begin 
deliveries at once and others would not undertake 
to start them in less than one week. The offer of 
the lowest bidder on southern pine was to begin 
delivery in twenty days and have all of the 
lumber at Aurora, Ind., in sixty days. A few pine 
bids were based on delivery to begin at once and 
to be finished in fourteen days, while others would 
not be started under four weeks nor be complete 
within sixty days. 

The following table shows the bids separately for 





fir and southern 
ders and their locations and the total of their bids 
as reported by Capt. Jones: 


Bids on Fir 
Duncan Lumber Co., 


vine, giving the names of the bid- 


Amount 


Pottiangd; OFe... 2... $ 6, 916.03 


Saari-Tully Lumber Co., Portland, Ore...... (f 112.57 
Schwager & Nettleton (Inc.) Seattle, Wash. . 54AS.46 
DD. H. MacMullen, Minneapolis, Minn....... 8'330.24 


7,979.10 
6,978.29 
7,098.49 


The Patrick Co., Portland, Ore............ 
Leona Mills Lumber Co., Leona, Ore........ 
(, M. McCoy, Minneapolis, Minn........... 
Wheeler Lumber Br. & Sup. Co., 





POT TET Te CE CET eer 7,292.50 
Thos. B. Hammer, Philadelphia, Pa........ 8,148.56 
Edwards & Bradford Lumber ( o., Chicago. . 

Pacific States Lumber Co., Tac oma, Wash... 
H. J. Miller Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash panes 
White Star Lumber Co., Whites, Wash....« 
Pioneer Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash......... 
Loop Lumber Co., Portland, oo ery 
Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., Chicago, Ill... 


G. W. Gates Co., Portland, 1 arias ale ae 
Thornton Claney Lumber cs o., Chicago, Ill... 
G. Elias & Bro., Buffalo, N. RET eh CD 
Pacific National Lumber Co., Tacoma, 
Joy Tarbell Lumber Co., Chicago, Il 
Webster Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn... . 
W. A. Davis Lumber Co., Chicago, Il 
Miners’ & Manufacturers’ Lumber Co., 

burgh, Pa, 


Wash. 


Pitts- 


7,759.84 


Pacific Lumber Agency, Aberdeen, Wash.... 7,759.84 
Lindstrom-Handforth Luinber Co., Tacoma, 

Cl Eee ne na ree nee 7,953.74 
Pacific Fir Co., Seattle, Wash... ....scce0. 7,451.81 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency, Centralia, 


of: Sa Oe SO Pires eee ne ee een 
Ifenry D. Davis Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. . 

Bids on Southern Pine 
Thornton-Claney Lumber Co., Chicago, Ill. ..$17,702.26 
Germain & Boyd Lumber Co., Saginaw, Mich. 16,837.65 
Walker Johnstone Lumber Co., Mobile, Ala.. 18,015.30 
A. M. Lewin Lumber Co., Cincinnati, O..... 17,438.08 
Allied Sales Corporation, Tuscaloosa, Ala.... 16,295.66 


7,615.18 
8,417.83 


The Germain Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.......... 16,490.56 
King Sparrow Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, 

MN 6 ics bcs '9:75 2s 1646s, 0's Wo ei GR atta o Wa ohace A ASK 18,039.52 
Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, Ill..... 16,818.55 
Interstate Lumber Co., Meridian, Miss...... 27 ,278.88 


Kirkpatrick Lumber Co., Cincinnati, O...... 
Natalbany Lumber Co., Hammond, La....,. 


Robinson Lumber Co., New Orleans, La..... 16,510.58 


Miners’ & Manufacturers’ Lumber Co., 
NRG TOs. 56.5 4.0 8-28 <eh oe aye ee eos 16,499.77 
Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, 


Moore- “Hagerty 

Miss 17,792.54 
esta Lumber Co., Meridian, Miss.... 15,483.51 
Betty & Sons Lumber C 0., Montgomery, Ala. 17,556.64 


Hayden & Wescott Lumber Co., Chicago, Ill. 16,519.42 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Ce., Kast St. Louis, 

Be sid exalex sup ini STRG26N- 90 ates Ws oa Phaze oCote eae RA 16,609.64 
Cooney, Eckstein & Co., New York, N. Y. 16,877.65 
H. A. Hollowell & Co., Cincinnati, eke ote 17,847.63 
Pinehurst Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss........ 16,373.26 
Nicola Lumber Co.. Pittsburgh, Pa......... 18,260.50 


There were other bids on southern pine, but only 
for portions of the quantity called for by the 
a icerncsant: 





RECEIVES 180,000,000 FEET OF LUMBER ANNUALLY 




















Str. Louis, Mo., April 21. odiitinne: pine and Solhidal yards in St. Alabama ......... 59 4,280 2,284,200 4,272,938 340,000 
Mississippi ....... 133 7.31, 670 117 6,622,680 161 9,089,800 12 660,000 
Louis that receive and reship lumber receive on an average apout: 1,000 Gitshome . 5 229500 8 153,100 28 11579400 22 —1,273'900 
cars a month, a total of 50,000,000 pounds. Figuring 15,000 feet per car, acon sete eees ee 5,417,420 76 3,992,310 834,823,820 112 = 440 
this would represent about 15,000,000 feet of lumber entering these Gaifornia (1 2//.!! 3 144;740 1 41,000 1 37,510 1 “ga'100 
yards each month. The outbound report shows that from 200 to 300 of Minnesota 2 2 80,600 1 54.300 3 157,500 
these cars remain in St. Louis, or, in other words, is taken up by the local {Winols «..--. ++ : — + 2 CO — ¢ Fete 
consumption of lumber. On a yearly basis this means about 12,000 cars Ohio ...........:: 8 145,000 : 1 37,000 ; 
> 180,000,000 fe ) aceivec e 1es8 rds Georgia ........+. 1 40,000 3 172,000 
oct 830 = ae “sho feet of — the vn ee > year by my . on ‘ ’ Michigan... .. 22: 5 271600 5 212,140 7 346.400 
weighing 600,000,000 pounds, iguring the outbound movement rom these 7 “ree 4 198,500 1 48,500 4 196,600 
yards at 700 cars a month, the outbound movement from St. Louis would sate genet, 44 Pity eed e 7es,aee ar 9.230.880 
DD ccpie wave »8é 510,22 P  O4E 
amount to about 10,500,000 feet a month, or a total of 8,400 cars, or kentucky ..... 1). 1 50,600 8 153,600 
126,000,000 feet a year. INGIAMA oo os oc o's 1 73,000 
These interesting figures of the movement of lumber in and out of St Motele: wen eens 953 48,905,800 742 41,477,855 1,166 67,138,453 950 52,890,780 
Louis by the distributing yards are taken from statistics compiled by a puvecuNn etapabete Oued ab. tenn tenes on Presta i 
committee composed of Traffic Managers Earl Kauffman, Thomas & Proetz ‘ ‘ ——— ee 
Lumber Co.; J. A. Roland, C, F, Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Co.; Fitz- May, 1917 Aug., 1917 May, 1918 Aug., 1918 
gibbons, Funck Lumber Co.; Lynch, Philip Gruner & Bro. Lumber Co.; No. a ees . ae No. die 
a dialia on7 ‘ars eig ‘ars eig Cars eig Sars eig 
Hann, Boeckeler Lumber Co., and Carr, Hill-Behan Lumber Co., ROOM Nie 99 4,840900 47 2.225000 64 3,071-340 4 2.408.900 
reports furnished by practically every lumber yard in St. Louis that Minnesota ........ 21 1,005,400 15 795,200 17 820,780 7 346,900 
. . . * Ja « ‘ on a ‘ © 
receives and reships lumber, but do not include receipts of yards that do Nebraska ........ ee RS RR a 
: ots INI, sipo.5'0 toes 101 5,043,850 50 2,889,220 88 4,342,900 48 2,585,000 
purely a local business. The statistics cover May and August, 1917 and Pennsylvania |... 18 37,800 16 772,100 13 709,950 11 452,300 
1918. Michigan ........ 58 2,971,920 26 1,355,640 44 1,882,400 52 2,577,800 
: : . : TTS) ere 231 11,273,860 195 10,299,050 202 11,413,290 240 12,366,200 
The inbound shipments in May, 1917, were 953 ears, as against 1,166 ears Wisconsin ........ 86 1,826,920 25 1,287,590 91 1,006,800 24 1,303,500 
in May, 1918, a gain of 213 cars. Inbound shipments in August, 1917, were Ohio ......,...... G4 3,886,000 64 2.076820 78 8,612,700 50 2,650,900 
742 cars, as against 950 in August, 1918, a gain of 208 cars. Outbound 2%, [a - ae “5 1,825,100 ° ——, si 
shipments in May, 1917, were 835 cars, as against 608 cars in May, 1918, Massachusetts .... 2 82,200 2 ' 177,800 
a loss of 227 cars, Outbound shipments in mn, 1917, were 530 cars, ‘New Jersey........ se 6 a pond ’ seenned 
as against 592 cars in August, 1918, a loss of ears. Mr. Kauffman thus’ Missouri 22.22.22. 94 4,735,880 45 2,222'320 44 2,386,840 51 2,580,760 
explained the reasons for compiling these statistics: a : a. «(| nn a. 402,000 
Previous to 1911, the lumber rates to and from St. Louis practically equaled iaeeas ete sae 452 860 1 85,000 4 188.200 1 528,100 
the thru rates, but at that time the rate to St. Louis was increased 1 cent Mate. *.........s. 1 88/000 
a hundred pounds, which made it necessary for the yards in St. Louis to _ Sine aie iaeaane 2 100,000 1 68,000 
overcome this disadvantage as compared with the thru rates. The Lum- New Hampshire... 1 110,000 
bermen's Exchange of St. Louis at that time filed complaint with the com- North Dakota..... 1 48,700 
mission, but the case was decided in favor of the railroads entering St. Louis. Mentucky ........ 7 443,080 2 135,000 
Effective June 25, 1918, under general order No. 28 of the Railroad Admin- California ........ 1 65,700 84,200 
istration, lumber rates were advanced 25 percent, with a maximum advance Maryland ......... . 1a seo 2 ’ 
of 5 cents a hundred pounds. The result of this was to make one advance pao agg trees 4 167,500 . 
on lumber shipped from shipping points in the lumber producing territory re oo ota...... 1 31,200 
to consuming destinations, while local lumber yards were forced to stand a Virginia .11.121 11! 1 56,800 
25 percent—maximum of 5 cents—on all lumber received in their yards and = @onnecticut . 1. .., 2 86,600 
the same thing again when the lumber was reshipped. District Columbia.. 1 40,000 
This’ has created such a disadvantage to the yards doing a reshipping busi- ee eee 10 522,300 
ness that it is a question whether they can continue to do business under WOPMRONE 6.5.0 cccce cee 2 106,360 
this added disadvantage. For this'reason the committee was gotten together — — ——— Ee TOE PD 
to work out a plan for affording relief to these yards and to present such oo rere yy 835 48,088,910 530 26,748,740 608 31,612,600 592 380,526,820 


tacts and figures to the Railroad Administration as would induce such relief. 
The figures follow: 
INBOUND SHIPMENTS TO ST. LOUIS YARDS THAT RECEIVE AND RESHIP 
LUMBER 


May, 1917 af 1917 ie May, 1918 am Aug., 1918 
No. 

From Cars Weight p onal Weight Cars Weight Cars Weight 
Arkansas ........ 120 6,092,770 98 65,686,530 236 13,455,500 232 11,575,440 
OO OSS 185 = 7, 328, 100 88 4, 739, 6385 138 17,955,380 121 17,136,300 
Louisiana ........ 355 16,440,020 282 15,845,180 890 23,172,930 437 25,156,050 


St. Louis reshipping yards receive lumber from twenty States, Louisi- 
ana leading with 355 cars in May, 1917; 282 cars in August, 1917; 390 cars 
in May, 1917, and 437 cars in August, 1918. St. Louis yards have carload 
customers in 32 States and the District of Columbia. ‘Illinois buys more 
lumber here than any other State, shipments being as follows: May, 191’, 
231 cars; August, 1917, 195 cars; May, 1918, 202 cars; August, 191%, 
240 cars. 
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PORTLAND, ORE., April 19.—Of in- 
terest to the lumber trade of ‘the 
great middle western and eastern 
consuming territory is the an- 


ber Co. of the removal of its 
general offices from Spokane, 
Wash., to Portland, where it is now 
located in suite 1035 Northwestern 
Bank Building. This step was 
taken in order to be in closer touch 
with the big plant of the Brooks- 
Scanlon Lumber Co., Bend, Ore., 
whose output the Buswell Lumber 
Co. markets as exclusive sales rep- 
resentative in Iowa, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Montana and 
North and South Dakota. The Bus- 
well Lumber Co. also wholesales 
coast fir, cedar, hemlock, spruce 
and other lumber products and the 
Portland location affords a closer 
affiliation with the manufacturers of these woods. 

During the last three years that the Buswell Lumber Co. has been mar- 
keting western lumber it has built up a strong sales organization. F. W. 
Buswell, the president and manager of the company, is a sales specialist, 
with a long experience in manufacturing as well as selling. His lumber 
eareer, briefly, is of interest, for in the employ of Brooks Bros. at Min- 
neiska, Minn., in the early spring of 1881 he began as a common laborer 
in the retail lumber and grain business, and thru the thirty-eight years 
since he has continued actively in the lumber business. D. F. Brooks, of 





F, W. BUSWELL, PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
President and Manager 





W. A. GAETZ, DENVER, COLO. ; Kk. J. WINKLER, WATERLOO, IOWA ; 

Covering Colorado, Wyoming and West- Traveling in Northeastern Iowa 
ern Nebraska 

Brooks Bros., is president of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. In 1885 Mr. 

Buswell went to Merriam Park, Minn., and established the business of 

Brooks Bros. at Minnesota Transfer, near by, and continued as superin- 

tendent and manager of the business until the close of 1889. 

From then until 1898 Mr. Buswell was a member of the sales force of 
Jefferson & Kasson, manufacturing wholesale lumbermen of St. Paul, other 
members at that time in the sell- 
ing end of that concern being James 
P. MeGoldrick, now president of 
the MeGoldrick Lumber Co., Spo- 
kane; the late J. P. Reardon, for- 
merly secretary of the same com- 
pany, and Ed O. Hawksett, its Min 
neapolis representative. During the 
following seven years Mr. Buswell 
was in the wholesale lumber busi- 
ness, having organized the F,. W. 
3uswell Lumber Co., with offices in 
Minneapolis and handling local 
pine stocks. Near the close of 1904 
Mr. Buswell purchased a tract of 
virgin timber in Vilas County, 
Wisconsin, formed the Buswell 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., built 
the village of Buswell, Wis., 
erected mills, constructed logging 
railway and operated these as pres 
ident and manager of the company 
until the timber was cut out in 
1914, 

Mr. Buswell came to the Pacifie 
coast in the fall of that year to 
take a little well earned rest and 
look over the lumber situation. On 
July 1, 1916, he reéntered the whole- 
sale lumber business as the Buswell 
Lumber Co., with offices in Spo- 





W. D. WINTER, PORTLAND, ORE.; 
Office Manager 


Selling Company Moves to 
Coast to Increase Usefulness 


nouncement by the Buswell Lum-- 








kane. At the solicitation of D. F. 
Brooks, president of the Brooks- 
Seanlon Lumber Co., he took up the 
sale of the product of its Bend 
plant, the well known ‘‘ Deschutes 
white pine,’’ in the western terri- 
tory. The new home of the Bus- 
well Lumber Co, gives it easier ac- 
cess to the plant at Bend, and 
plans to increase the volume of 
business as well as the sales force 
are being considered. The com- 
pany is well equipped financially 
and otherwise to do a large busi- 
ness. 

Associated with Mr. Buswell is 
his son, W. A. Buswell, who is act- 
ing as assistaht sales manager, be- 
ing well equipped for the work by is! he 
several years’ experience selling w. 4. BUSWELL, PORTLAND, ORE.; 
lumber on the road. W. D. Winter, 
with long lumber office experience, 
is general office man, and the following salesmen represent the company 
on the road: 

W. A. Gaetz, Denver, covering Colorado, Wyoming and western Nebraska. 

R. C. MeMillen, Lincoln, Neb., covering eastern Nebraska and western Iowa. 

M. E. Baker, Sioux Falls, 8S. D., coveripg South Dakota and northwestern Iowa, 

KE. McCulloch, Des Moines, covering south central Iowa. 

E. J. Winkler, Waterloo, Iowa, traveling in northeastern Iowa. 






Assistant Sales Manager 


The products of the two concerns have been well known in the upper 
Mississippi Valley for the last quarter of a century and Mr. Buswell has 








k. C. MCMILLEN, LINCOLN, NEB. ; M. E, BAKER, SIOUX FALLS, 8. D.; 


Covering Eastern Nebraska and Western Covering South Dakota and Northwest- 
Iowa ern Iowa 


many personal acquaintances among the retail dealers and other buyers 
of lumber in that region, having covered most of it as a traveling salesman 
back in the early ’90s. Owing to this old relationship and the satisfaction 
given for service rendered and excellent quality of lumber shipped, the 
product is now being well. received by patrons of long years standing. 

The change of headquarters is for the purpose of greater efficiency. The 
new Portland offices were opened 
April 1 without interruption of busi 
ness, thus adding a going and grow 
ing wholesale lumber organization to 
the large number of lumber con 
cerns that go to make up the indus 
try in that thriving center of the 
north Coast lumber industry. 


eee 


THE Postmaster General announces 
that there still exists great need for 
magazines for soldiers, sailors and 
marines, and urges readers as soon as 
thru with current magazines that 
bear the official mailing notice to 
place a l-cent stamp (regardless of 
weight) over the printed notice and 
mail the magazine, without address 
or wrapping, in the usual way. Only 
magazines of general interest and of 
current or recent date should be 
mailed. All periodicals thus mailed 
are immediately placed in the hands 
of soldiers, sailors and marines, con 
ducing greatly to the contentment 
and welfare of the men still in EF. McCULLOCH, DES MOINES, LOWA; 
service. 





Covering South Central Iowa 
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NEWS OF WASHINGTON’S LATEST ACTIVITIES 


LARGE SALES OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 

WasuHInoTon, D. C., April 22.—The director of 
sales of the War Department up to April 11 has 
made sales of surplus lumber aggregating $68,276; 
miscellaneous building materials, $232,015; air- 
planes, $999,237; office equipment, $133,240; build- 
ing utilities, $93,778. Surplus railway rolling 
stock disposed of brought Uncle Sain $68,993,837. 

The aggregate receipts from sales of surplus 
property to April 11 was $140,723,850. This total 
covered various items, including $47,266,221 for 
wool and other textiles and $13,729,237 for ani- 
mals. 


RARE 


POULTRY HOUSE CONSTRUCTION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 21.—The Department 
of Agriculture has just issued Farmers’ Bulletin 
574, which describes poultry house construction at 
some length. Retail lumbermen will find this bulle- 
tin valuable in that it gives plans and types of 
poultry houses suitable for a number of sections of 
the country and shows a number of simple plans. A 
careful reading of the book will enable any retail 
lumbermen to talk ‘‘chicken’’ with any prospective 
customer and should help in increasing his busi- 
ness. 


ea 


LOW BIDS AT SALE OF MILITIA CAMPS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 22.—The construction 
division of the War Department recently opened 
bids for the sale of thirteen national guard camps. 
With no formal announcement as to amount of the 
bids or the disposition to be made of them, report 
has it that the aggregate of the high bids is a little 
more than $500,000 for the entire lot, the highest 
price offered for any of the thirteen camps having 
been $67,000. Uncle Sam spent many millions on 
these camps. 

Of course, the War Department does not expect 
to get anything like value for the camps, which are 
to be salvaged. But officials expected to receive 
bids aggregating mach more than a half million 
dollars. The bids have not yet been acted upon, 
and the department has a period of sixty days in 
— to act, and also the privilege of rejecting all 
108, 

Any individual, community or concern which 


purchases an abandoned army camp—the thirteen 
are tent camps—undertakes to settle all claims 
filed against it. The War Department does not 
own the land on which any national guard camps 
stand which have been offered for sale. Claims 
against the Government in cdnnection with some 
camps are said to be large. 


UNEMPLOYMENT GROWS STEADILY LESS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 21.—For the week 
ending April 12 reports from 59 large cities of the 
United States showed a surplus in industries of 
97,900 workers. This surplus occurred in 36 of 
the 59 cities, the others reporting relatively no un- 
employment or a shortage. These figures do not 
include all of the unemployed in the country, but 
they show the number is dropping steadily. For 
the previous week the reported surplus was 123,- 
605. This shows an improvement of 25,705 during 
the week. 

For the week ending April 12 seven cities re- 
ported a shortage of labor aggregating 3,750, 
which was 800 less than the preceding week, while 
16 reported an equality of labor supply and de- 
mand. 

The fact that reports were not received from 
Cleveland, Buffalo and Detroit for the week ending 
April 12 may make a considerable difference in the 
labor unemployment aggregate, since these three 
cities have been reporting the largest surpluses. 
During the week of April 5-12 no city reported a 
material increase in labor surplus. 





The Capomka (wooden ship) made a voy- 
age from San Francisco to Manila in good 
time, the trip taking less than five weeks. 
—United States Shipping Board. 

But buyers of wooden vessels will 
be permitted to transfer them to for- 
eign registry if desired. What do 
the people think of it? 











DISPOSING OF SURPLUS EXPLOSIVES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 21.—The director of 
sales, War Department, authorizes the following 
announcement: 


All surplus TNT and other explosives owned by the 
War Department and which can be used in clearing 
land, building roads, general construction work or in 
any way as a substitute for the ordinary commercial 
dynamite have been turned over to the Department of 
the Interior. ‘These explosives will be used on public 
works, and a portion may be used for the clearing of 
lands for honorably discharged soldiers, provided a 
soldiers’ settlement bill is passed by the next Congress. 

This material, which at one time was considered 
practically worthless, now has an estimated value of 
$15,000,000. There will be no public sale of explosives 
by the army, and if any surplus of this material is 
found in the future it is thought that it can be used 
by the Department of the Interior. 





ENGINEERS TO SAIL FOR HOME SOON 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 22—Among the over- 
seas units assigned to early convoy by Gen. Persh- 
ing are the first, second and fourth engineer service 
companies of the 20th Engineers. 





WHY TONNAGE IS SCARCE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 21.—The shortage of 
ocean tonnage, despite the cessation of hostilities 
and the daily additions to American cargo and new 
foreign ships, is explained in a measure by the 
fact that the latest figures compiled by the Shipping 
Board show that the board now has in active 
service 151 steamers aggregating 950,000 dead- 
weight tons engaged in carrying food supplies to 
the starving lands of Europe. This makes a very 
considerable hole in available American tonnage. 


Pree 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT COSTS INCREASE 

WasuinatTon, D. C., April 21.—The cost of 
standard gage railway equipment shipped by the 
War Department to France for war uses was 
$104,446,970. This represented an outlay of $56,- 
624,870 for locomotives and $48,822,100 for cars. 
The prices paid by the Government for cars were 
214 percent of the prewar cost, and for locomotives 
245 percent. That is, in 1914 the same equip- 
ment could have been bought for $45,430,245 in- 
stead of $104,446,970, showing an actual increase 
of 130 percent over the prewar figure. 





TRANSPORTATION MATTERS AFFECTING LUMBER 


APPROVES RESTATEMENT OF RULING 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 21.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has approved the following 
restatement of Conference Ruling 362: 

Assignment of claim.—In awarding reparation the 
commission will recognize an assignment by a con- 
signor to a consignee or by a consignee to a con- 
signor, but will not recognize an assignment to a 
stranger to the transportation records. The phrase 
“stranger to the transportation records,” as here used, 
has no reference to the lawful rights of an undisclosed 
principal, either in matters of reparation before the 
commission or the adjustment by the carriers of plain 
undercharge or overcharge claims. Amending ruling 
246. See Oden & Elliott vs. 8S. A. L., 387 7. C. C., 3845, 
and Robinson Co. vs. American Express Co., 38 1. C. €., 
73h. 


PERMITS INCREASE IN LUMBER. RATES 

WASHINGTON, D, C., April 22.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission today granted the applica 
tion of the Boston & Maine Railroad for permis- 
sion to file without formal approval increased rates 
on lumber and forest products in carloads from 
points on the Boston & Maine and St. Johnsbury 
& Lake Champlain Railroad to points on the 
Moshassuck Valley Railroad and the Rhode Island 
Co. 


ASK REPARATION ON LUMBER SHIPMENTS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 22.—William Schuette 
& Co., of Pittsburgh, have filed a complaint with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission against Di- 
rector General of Railroads Hines and the Northern 
Pacific and other roads, asking $735.62 reparation 
on fourteen carloads of lumber shipped from points 
on the Northern Pacifie destined to Minnesota 
Transfer, Minn., for reconsignment to points east 
of Chicago. Upon arrival the Northern Pacific 
would not permit reconsignment in its equipment, 
demanding the lumber be transferred to other cars. 

The complaint charges that this action was un- 
just, unreasonable and discriminatory. The agent 
of the Northern Pacific, it is declared, did not hesi- 
tate to let equipment belonging to the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Chicago & Northwestern 
and the Santa Fe be used for the transferring of 
their cars. The complainant states that it was 
necessary to have the transfers made by outside 
persons at from $1 to $1.50 a thousand feet. The 
ears thus being taken from the possession of the 
railway, local rates to and from Minnesota Trans- 
fer were applied, in addition to switching charges 
and demurrage. 


It is charged that this action of the Northern 
-acifie was in conflict with Conference Ruling 59, 
which contains this provision: 

‘“Where connecting lines have united in publish- 
ing a joint thru rate between two points it is the 
sense of the commission that it is the duty of the 
carriers in the route to provide the car and permit 
it to go thru to destination or to transfer the prop- 
erty en route to another carrier at their own ex- 
pense,’ 





PREPARING A COMPREHENSIVE TARIFF 

SpartLe, Wasu., April 19.—At the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association Traffic Manager W. A. Shumm 
has an extra force working overtime getting out the 
association’s new. freight rate guide based on R. H. 
Countiss’ Transcontinental Tariff 28 B. The figures, 
which will be finished at an early date and will be 
effective May 15, will present a complete set of tariffis 
covering rates on forest products to Arkansas, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Tennessee and Wisconsin. They will have 
tlie effect of cutting the rate on shingles into terri- 
tory covered by I. C. C. case 8793. In preparing the 
figures the association is not only making a reissue 
to cover the States named in Tariff 28 B but also is 
presenting the combination of rates thru those States 
to eastern points, so that when the freight rate guide 
appears it will contain every forest products rate ia 
at least fifteen States, bringing the book fully down 
to date. 

The association in entrusting the work to Traffic 
Manager Shumm has placed that undertaking in the 
hands of a specialist on forest product tariffs widely 
recognized for his exact knowledge of a most difficult 
and complex subject. He is intimately familiar with 
rates in all their combinations to points everywhere 
in the United States and Canada. Jesse I. Cutler, 
assistant secretary and acting manager of the as- 
sociation, has no hesitancy in saying that the new 
book will be the most thoro volume ever printed on 
this subject. 


HEARING ON UNIFORM SCALE OF RATES 

MEMPHIS, TENN., April 22.—There will be a hearing 
at New Orleans before the New Orleans western district 
freight traflic committee May 6 on the question of uni- 
form seale of rates on logs, bolts and other articles 
taking the lumber rate, to be manufactured and re- 
shipped, in lieu of the various scales now in effect 
on the different lines in Louisiana, according to 
announcement made by the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association today. The committee fixed the date for 
this hearing as April 22 but the association, thru Mr. 
Bowen, its southwestern representative, secured post- 
ponement until May 6. 





No definite scale has been proposed by the committee. 
On the contrary it has asked suggestions from the 
Southern Hardwood Traflie Association as to what 
scale it will favor and what rates it thinks should 
apply. 

There will be a hearing before the Birmingham 
district freight traffic committee at Birmingham May 8 
involving proposed increases in rates on logs, cancel- 
ation of specia! commodity rates on heading, stave bolts 
and split staves, and increase in the minima on carload 
shipments of logs from points on the Memphis division 
of the Southern Railway into Memphis. The minimum 
is to be increased to 40,000 pounds on logs, while rates 
on logs are to be increased from \% to 2 cents per 
hundred pounds. In lieu of the special commodity 
rates on heading, stave bolts and split staves, the 
Southern Railway proposes application of the lumber 
rates on these articles, which means an increase of %4 
to 5 cents per hundred pounds. The association 
announces that it will vigorously fight the proposed 
increases and that it will do everything in its power 
to show that these are wholly unwarranted. 





WAR TAX ON FREIGHT CLAIMS 

New York, April 19.—Under date of April 14 
W. S. Phippen, traffic manager of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, sent out 
to the members of that organization a circular on 
the subject of ‘‘War Tax on Freight Claims’’ 
which is of interest to the lumber trade generally 
and which reads as follows: 


Section 500, paragraph A, of the War Revenue Act 
of Oct. 3, 1917, has been amended and now provides : 

“That from and after April 1, 1919, there shall be 
levied, assessed, collected and paid in lieu of the taxes 
imposed by Section 500 of the Revenue Act of 1917, 
(a) a tax equivalent to 3 percentum of the amount 
paid for the transportation on and after such date by 
rail or water or by any form of mechanical motor 
power when in competition with carriers by rail or 
water of property by freight transported from one 
point in the United States to another; and a like tax 
on the amount paid for such transportation within 
the United States of property transported from a point 
without the United States to a point within the United 
States.’ 

Under Circular No, 84 issued by division of account 
ing, U. S. Railroad Administration, carriers receiving 
shipments at ports of entry or border points will place 
on waybill the necessary information to enable desti- 
nation carriers to collect the proper war tax; that Is, 
the proportion of transportation charges that accrue to 
carriers outside of the United States and is not subject 
to war tax, also the proportion of transportation 


charges that accrue to carriers within the United 
States and is subject to the war tax. 

Please note that under Section 500, as amended, 
shipments from Canada to points within United States 
are subject to this 3 percent tax on charges that accrue 
to carriers within United States. 
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BUILDING ACTIVITY CONTINUES TO INCREASE 


All Building Interests to Participate in Big Meeting 





—“Own Your Home” 


Campaign District Organization 


Effected—Government Figures Deny Lower Prices—Detroit to Have Heavily Financed Corporation 


MAKE PLANS FOR COMING CONFERENCE 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, April 21.—Preparations to 
take part in the great building supply conference 
to be held here in May are being made by the 
Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers. The dates 
tentatively set are May 6 and 7. J. V. O’Brien, 
secretary and general manager of the board, is 
preparing to call a special meeting so that a 
program of operation, as far as the Cleveland dis 
trict lumber interests are concerned, will be ready. 

Every angle of the building industry will be rep- 
resented—building supply dealers, manufacturers 
of supplies, lumber, contractors and other employ- 
ers, labor, financial interests, including banking 
and savings and loan associations, engineers and 
architects and real estate interests. It is expected 
that at least thirty and perhaps forty groups will 
be represented. Hach group, according to early 
plans, is expected to hold a separate meeting, form 
a plan for codperation with the other branches of 
the industry, and combine these plans into a prac- 
tical program in the main convention for bringing 
the building industry back to normal at once. 

The project as a whole is being engineered by 
the National Federation of Construction Industries, 
with headquarters in the Drexel Building, Phila- 
delphia. W. H. Manns has been appointed special 
manager to work out the details, but the president 
of the federation, E. T. Trigg, of the John Lucas 
Co., and who has been director of the construc- 
tion division of the industrial board at Washington, 
is taking an active part in perfecting the details 
for the meeting. 


GETS DATA ON BEST TYPE OF HOMES 

DALLIS, TEx., April 21.—Charles A. Myers, pres- 
ident and managing director of the Dallas Housing 
Co., recently incorporated here with a paid up cap- 
ital of $500,000, has just returned from a trip to 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, 
St. Louis and other northern cities where he investi- 
gated home building conditions and the types of 
residences most in favor. 

‘*T inspected hundreds of new buildings and 
talked with many experts in this line during my 
trip,’’ Mr. Myers said. ‘‘We shall incorporate in 
our plans for Dallas all of the best features in use 
in those cities. I visited manufacturers of such 
building materials as are not made in Texas, and 
made arrangements for shipments. No materials 
manufactured outside the State will be used in 
our construction when Texas-made products are 
available. After talking with scores of people well 
versed in construction matters I see the general 
opinion is that the cost of building materials will 
not decline at an early date, if at all. Most of 
the builders and material men seemed to think that 
prices will remain at about the present level.’’ 








DISTRICT ORGANIZATION OUTLINED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 22.—The Department 
of Labor has named district chairman for each of 
the ten districts into which the country has been 
divided for the purpose of promoting the ‘‘Own 
Your Home’’ movement. These chairmen are in a 
position to furnish aid and advice to cities or or- 
ganizations that contemplate starting local cam- 


paigns. The districts and chairmen are as follows: 

New England States: Alfred H. Wagg, 1269 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 


Virginia, West Virginia, and possibly Ohio: 
W. H. Hall, Land Title Building, Philadelphia, 
ri 

North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and Flo- 
rida: J. L. Wallace, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Okla- 
homa, and Louisiana: L. R. Putman, Southern 
Pine Association, New Orleans, La. 

Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan: Bartholo- 
mew O’Toole, 72 West Washington Street, Chi- 
cago, Dl. 

Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, eastern Nebraska, Arkan- 
sas: Wheaton C. Ferris, Olive Street Terrace 
Realty Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Colorado, western Nebraska, Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Utah: L. F. Eppich, Ideal Building, 
Denver, Col. 

Nevada and California: F. 
ing, Oakland, Cal. 

Oregon, W ashington, 

Paul C. Murphy, 
Ore. 

Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota: Paul 
Von Koester, Minneapolis, Minn. 

These district chairmen codperate in encourag- 
ing building and in stimulating interest in con- 


Reed, Syndicate Build- 


Idaho, Montana, 
270% Stark Street, 


Wyoming: 
Portland, 





struction by means of publicity and other methods 
of arousing activity. There are now nearly a hun- 
dred cities of 20,000 population and over enlisted 
in the campaign, while many of the smaller com- 
munities have enrolled for intensive work. 





TREND OF COMMODITY PRICES SHOWN 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 21.—According to data 
compiled by T. S. Holden, investigator in the eco- 
nomics section, division of public works and con- 
struction development, Department of Labor, lum- 
ber as a group during the last quarter of 1918 was 
73 percent higher than in the prewar period, July 1, 
1913, to June 30, 1914. The building materials 
group, including lumber but not steel, was 84 
percent above the prewar basis. These advances 
compare with 113 percent increase on commodities 
other than building material, exclusive of farm 
produets, which inereased 116. percent. According 
to these figures, at the beginning of the present 
year the farmer could exchange a given amount 
of his produce for 25 percent more lumber than 
the same amount of produce would buy before the 
war. 

The accompanying chart shows graphically the 
rise in the several classes of commodities. The 
cireles in the center represent the shrinkage of the 
prewar dollar, expressed in terms of these groups 
of commodities, the black portions showing the 
values, at beginning of the present year, of the 
dollar in terms o1 the several price levels. Roughly 
speaking, by the end of 1918 the prewar dollar 
had shrunk in purchasing power, expressed in terms 
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of farm products, to 46 cents; in terms of lumber 
it had fallen to 58 cents; in terms of building 
materials (steel excluded), to 54 cents, and in terms 
of all commodities other than building materials, 
to 47 cents. 

A composite index for all building materials, 
including both steel and lumber, would show an 
inerease of 93 percent for the last quarter of 1918 
as compared with the prewar period. At present 
the index would be 189. 

Commenting upon these figures Mr. Holden said: 


Building material prices increased somewhat more 
in the Kast than in the middle West and the West. 
Since the opening of the year lumber has advanced 
somewhat in price. Common brick has also advanced 
in the New York market. On the whole the group of 
basic materials, excluding lumber and steel, has re- 
mained practically stationary, declines on some items 
being offset by advances on others. From all indica- 
tions prices of building materials on the whole do not 
seem to be subject to any declines of consequence in 
the future. 

An attempt has been made to estimate the increase 
of construction costs. With the coéperation of the 
United States Housing Corporation a comparison of 
the cost of a 2-story wood frame and stucco house as 
between 1915 and now has been made, prices prevailing 


in the vicinity of New York being used. This estimate 
showed an increase of 48 percent in cost of construc- 
tion of this type of building. 

It is the opinion of the division of public works 
and construction development, after a somewhat ex- 
tended study of prices, that a new price level has been 
established by economic conditions attending the world 
war and that economic forces appear to have acted 
already to stabilize prices at a level below which they 
are not likely to fall by any appreciable amount in 
the near future. It is believed that the growing con- 
fidence in the future of business in this country, evi- 
dence of which is seen on all sides, is well justified 
by the facts that have been learned thru the study 
of the price situation. Evidence of the stability of 
business today is the fact that during a five months’ 
period of stagnation the number of business failures 
has been unusually low. 

At present there is less concern over high prices 
than there is with regard to the stability of prices. 
It appears that the wisest business men are those who 
decide to go ahead with the construction of buildings 
and the production of goods. The need for both 
forms of activity is more imperative now than ever 
before. 


WILD GUESSING A BUILDING DETERRENT 


Burrao, N. Y., April 22.—The house building 
industry is improving somewhat, but one local 
lumberman thinks it will be difficult to proceed 
very far until wiser counsels are obtained. He 
says that a house across from his residence was 
to be remodeled into a 2-family flat. An architect 
gave an estimate of the cost as $2,000. So the 
owner went to work on the proposition. He has 
already spent $5,000 on it and the work is not 
finished, tho he followed the plans of the architect. 
The lumberman says he has the statements of good 
architects in the city that such wild guessing is 
one of the reasons for the failure of people to 
build. One such blunder as this well keep a dozen 
people from running the same risk. 








LUMBER RETAILER ERECTS HOUSES 

MAarLBorO, Mass., April 21—The Howe Lumber 
Co. has purchased several lots, on one of which it 
will immediately erect a 5-room house with all 
modern improvements. Manager Charles F. Con- 
nors says: ‘‘ We shall follow this with the erection 
of other houses. I think we shall build eight or 
nine all told.’’ It is expected that the fact that 
a lumber dealer is going ahead and building houses 
will have a good effect by convincing the public 
that those who are best informed on the situation 
are not looking for lower prices. to prevail any 
time soon. 





BUILDING HOUSES AT LIVELY RATE 


Lorain, Ou10, April 21.—Building permits for 
houses issued thus far this year number 215. Most 
if not all of these houses have been completed or 
are under construction at this time. The estimated 
total cost of the 215 homes is $975,000. This is 
merely a good start, however, on the total building 
program for the current year, which calls for the 
erection of 660 homes at total cost of $2,775,000. 
The most active building season in the history of 
the city is assured. The shortage of houses is acute 
and occupants are ready for the houses as fast as 
they can be built. Contractors are swamped with 
work, and say that there is enough work in sight 
to keep them on the jump until snow flies. 





TENTATIVE PLANS FOR HOME FINANCING 

Detroit, Micu., April 21,—James Couzens, mil- 
lionaire mayor of Detroit, would form a corporation 
of private citizens with a paid in capital of $5,000,- 
000 to assist in home building to alleviate the house 
shortage here, the houses to be sold to purchasers 
at cost. He has announced his willingness to assist 
financially in the development of such a plan, which 
he believes should be begun immediately, and has 
called upon employers and manufacturers’ associa- 
tions to take the initiative. 

This is a substitute for a suggestion by the 
mayor earlier in the week by which the citizens of 
Detroit would authorize the issuance of $5,000,000 
in bonds to build homes, obstacles to which legal 
advisers said were not insurmountable but would 
require a constitutional amendment and cause con- 
siderable delay even if approved. 

The mayor stated that the company should be a 
temporary organization for the emergency which 
private interests are not able to meet. With the 
letting of 100 contracts at a time and the purchase 
of building lots and material on a large seale com- 
fortable homes, each different in design, could be 
erected under present conditions at a cost under 
$5,000, he believes. 

Another suggestion offered by a prominent real 
estate dealer is the formation of a corporation of 
all of the producing elements of home building— 
lot owners, lumbermen, brick manufacturers, plumb- 
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ers, painters and capitalists. This, he believes, 
would be a quick solution without the need of bring- 
ing a great amount of cash capital together. 





STATUS OF CALIFORNIA BUILDING 


WasuineTon, D. C., April 22.—The Department 
of Labor after an investigation of building condi- 
tions in California has issued a statement showing 
that out of 144 projects reported from that State 
aggregating $110,000,000, 17 percent were under 
way on Feb. 1, and the time had been fixed when 
work was to begin in the case of 56 percent, leaving 
only 26 percent indefinitely deferred. A total of 58 
projects, valued at $9,840,000, were of a private 
character, while 86 projects of a public nature en- 
tailing an expenditure of $100,160,000 were covered. 


~~ 


BUILDING ACTIVITY GETS GOOD START 

New ORLEANS, La., April 21.—Retailers report 
improving sales of building material and numerous 
new structures are going up in the various residen- 
tial districts. Two ambitious home-building proj- 
ects involving construction—one of from 150 to 
250 and the other of 100 houses—are under consid- 
eration near the Foundation Co.’s ship yard. Maj. 
William F, Deegan, representing a prominent firm 
of New York architects, was in New Orleans re- 
cently and it was reported that he was negotiating 
on behalf of several large corporations for the erec- 
tion of office buildings in the business district. 

At a meeting held here recently, attended by 
representatives of the Contractors & Dealers’ Ex- 
change, the Real Estate Board, the Auction Ex- 
change, the Louisiana League of Homesteads, and 
local architects, plans for boosting the local ‘‘ Build 
a Home’’ campaign were discussed and it was sug- 
gested that a fund of $15,000 be raised for pushing 
the work. 

Herman H. Thomas, of the G. H. A. Thomas 
Lumber Co., president of the Allied Building Ex- 
change, announced that a banquet will be given at 
the Grunewald Hotel on the evening of April 22 to 
members of the council and their friends for the 
purpose of stimulating the ‘‘Build Now’’ cam- 
paign and to enlist civie cobperation in the move- 
ment. 


MUST BUILD HOMES OR BARRACKS 


New York, N. Y., April 21.—Unless financial 
interests lending money for building purposes re- 
adjust their schedules on a more liberal basis, or 
the Federal or State governments extend some form 
of aid, barracks will have to be built before next 
winter to house the homeless people of this city, 
builders say. The title companies and other lend- 
ers refuse to increase the amounts loaned for build- 
ing enterprises in proportion to the advance in 
costs. In other words, they insist on a margin 
based upon prewar cost of construction, thus put- 
ting it up to the builder to finance the increased 
cost himself. 

‘“New York must be built up to a point where 
it can house its people, by cooperation among the 
builders, the lenders and the material dealers,’’ 
said Jacob Axelman, a builder of large apartment 
houses. ‘‘It is as certain as anything can be that 
the wage scale will not descend. While I have 
been able to secure a building loan on satisfactory 
terms the general attitude of the lenders is not 
helpful. If this attitude is not changed many New 
York families will know what it means to camp on 
the sidewalk.’’ 
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WILL LAUNCH ‘‘BUILD NOW’’ CAMPAIGN 


Jackson, Miss., April 21—A meeting was held 
at the board of trade on Thursday evening of last 
week for the purpose of considering launching a 
‘*Build Now’’ campaign in this city. About fifty 
leading business men were present. As M. S. 
Enochs, who was to have officiated as chairman, 
was prevented from attending, A. D. Wicks, of the 
Finkbine Lumber Co., was selected as chairman, 
and T. R. Warburton was made secretary. Mr. 
Wicks explained the purpose of the meeting, and 
said that while the company with which he is con- 
nected is engaged in manufacturing and wholesal- 
ing lumber and therefore has no direct interést so 
far as the local sale of its product is concerned, 
all connected with the Finkbine company were 
glad to do everything possible to promote the best 
interests of the city. The meeting was marked by 
an admirable spirit of codperation and will un- 
doubtedly lead to putting on a campaign that will 


be most beneficial in its results. The questions of 
the probable cost of conducting a campaign and 
the best methods of promoting the home building 
proposition were discussed. A committee was ap- 
pointed to consider these questions and report at a 
meeting to be held next week. 





DEFER ACTION ON HOME LOAN BANKS 


WasHINGTON, D. C., April 21.—The legislative 
committee of the United States League of Building 
& Loan Associations has decided that the proposed 
legislation for a system of Federal home loan banks 
will not be submitted to the extra session of Con- 
gress, if one is called. The decision is the result 
of a two-days’ conference held in the Department 
of Labor Building. On the adjournment of the 
conference K. V. Haymaker, the expert on building 
and loan association matters who has been work- 
ing with the information and education service of 
the Department of Labor, announced that the leg- 
islative committee believed it prudent to submit the 
proposed bill for the creation of the Federal home 
loan bank system to the annual convention of build- 
ing and loan associations to be held in Detroit, 
Mich., in July, for the consideration and approval 
of that body before asking Congress to take action. 





SOUTHERN PINE OFFICIAL HONORED 


New OrveEANs, LaA., April 21.—L. R. Putman, 
director of advertising and trade extension for the 
Southern Pine Association, has been appointed dis- 
trict chairman of the ‘‘Own a Home’’ campaign 
being conducted by the division of public works 
and construction development of the Department 
of Labor. Mr. Putman’s district comprises Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Kentucky, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma and Tennessee. He has arranged to 
launch a Statewide campaign in Oklahoma with a 
meeting in Oklahoma City May 9 and 10, to which 
the governor and other State officials have been in- 
vited. The first of the Arkansas meetings probably 
will be heid at Little Rock, but the date has not 
yet been fixed. The Arkansas meeting will be fol- 
lowed by meetings at Jackson, Miss., and at a 
Louisiana point not yet selected. 





LUMBERMEN RUSH VICTORY LOAN VIGOROUSLY 


NEW YORK WORK WELL UNDER WAY 


New York, April 22.—The lumber trade divi- 
sion has been given an allotment of $2,000,000 in 
the Victory Liberty loan.‘ Several meetings of the 
committee have been held at 18 Broadway under 
the leadership of Andrew H. Dykes, chairman of 
the committee. The trade is well organized, each 
group having its chairman and secretary. 

Each member of the committee has been given 
an allotment of cards and all started out yester- 
day with an enthusiasm that will put the market 
‘fover the top’’ in short order. The terms are 
generally recognized as very attractive, and from 
an investment standpoint it is expected the country 
will respond promptly. 

The lumber trade committee consists of : 


Andrew Dykes, chairman W. P. Youngs 
Cc, E. Kennedy, vice chair- H. C, Cumiskey 
man W. FF. Cunningham 
8S. J. Treat, secretary James 8S. Davis 
Charles L. Adams A, D. Eldert 
George R. Balfour Charles F, Fischer 
BE. L. Barnard James C. Garrity 
J. Herbert Bate H. H. Hicks 
W. 8S. Beckley, jr. J.C. Hunt 
Charles V. Bossert George W. Jones 
Andrew Brislin Walter Knauth 
Frederick J, Bruce Arthur Bb. Lane 
Henry Cape F, C, Leary 
Sam Cohen J. FP. McKenna 
John J. Cooney W. D. Magovern 
Thomas Moore J. F. Murphy 
Frank A. Niles D. J. O’ConneN 
P. J. O'Leary J. A, Paterson 
EK. F, Perry Conrad N. Pitcher 
E. S. Prince William C. Retd 
Guy E. Robinson J. A. Roe 
Frank 1D). Roylance W. W. Schupner 
R. U. Shaffer A. 8S. Williams 
Chester G, Stewart J. O. Stewart 
Frank K, Snyder J. B. Tisdale 
Richard S. White J. H. Stansbury 





INDIANIANS START OUT VIGOROUSLY 

EVANSVILLE, IND., April 22.—Local lumber manu- 
facturers, retail lumbermen and owners of wood 
consuming plants are on the seventy-two teams of 
seven men each that started out bright and early 
Monday in the Victory Liberty loan campaign in 
Evansville and Vanderburg County, and they ex- 
pected to raise the quota for the city and county 
in less than a week. The quota in the present loan 
is but two-thirds of what it was in the fourth Lib- 
erty loan, which was raised in about four days, 
over $6,000,000 having been subscribed at that time. 

Among the active workers in the big Victory 
loan drive here are: 

Daniel Wertz, Gus Bauman and Claude Wertz, of 
Maley & Wertz; Elmer D. and Paul Luhring, of the 
Luhring Lumber Co.; Charles A. Wolflin, Wolflin West 
Side Lumber Co. ; Frank Cutsinger, Joseph W. Waltman 


and George Foote, Evansville Band Mill Co.; Louis A. 
Holtman, Universal Manufacturing Co. ; George O. and 
Victor Worland, Evansville Veneer Co, ; William Heyns, 
Evansville Dimension Co.; J. C. Greer, J. C. Greer 
Lumber Co.; D. B. MacLaren, D. B. MacLaren Lumber 
Co.; Charles Johann, Evansville Planing Mill Co. ; 
Neal and Henry Sauer, Cottage Building Co. ; Theodore 
KE. Rechtin, Rechtin Lumber Co.; Michael D. Helfrich, 
Helfrich Lumber & Manufacturing Co.; Gus Althiede, 
lumber dealer; Charles M. Frisse, Globe-Bosse-World 
Furniture Co., and others, 





KANSAS CITY LUMBERMEN NEAR QUOTA 

KANSAS City, Mo., April 22.—The wholesale and 
retail lumber trade here has been assigned a quota 
of nearly $1,200,000 of the Victory loan, of which 
$865,000 is expected to come from the various 
firms located in the R. A. Long Building. F. J. 
Bannister, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., has been 
appointed team captain for the lumber trade. His 
team consists of F. R. Campbell, J. C. Stark, J. J. 
Lynn, F. G. Watkins, M. R. Smith, George Em- 
mert, O. E. Renfro, A. R. Mathers, John H. 
Hatcher, J. H. Austin, jr.. W. O. Church, Will A. 
Daily, R. A. Birchfield, E. C. N. Brown, I. Ran- 
dolph, C. F. McKnight, J. R., Moorehead, L. F. 
Ross, L. W. Wilson. The committee turned in 
$475,000 in subscriptions the first day and expects 
to exceed its quota by tomorrow night. 
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LUMBERMEN GET BIG START ON QUOTA 

Mempuis, Tenn., April 22.—Lumber interests 
of Memphis subscribed $239,500 of their quota of 
$850,000 in the Victory Liberty loan during the 
first day of the campaign and are determined to 
have the entire amount disposed of before the 
end of this week. George C. Ehemann, of George 
©. Ehemann & Co., is chairman of the lumbermen’s 
division and he has a number.of able assistants who 
are helping him to ‘‘finish the job.’’ 

May Bros. have the distinction of making the 
largest subscription of any Memphis lumber firm 
up to this time, $50,000. The Gayoso Lumber Co. 
bears second honors with $25,000 while third place 
goes to George C. Brown & Co. and the Hudson- 
Dugger Co. with $20,000 each. Other subscrip- 
tions reported at the close of the first day are as 
follows: 

Penrod-Jurden Co., $18,000; Green River Lumber 
Co., Nickey Bros. & Co. (Ine.), Mossman Lumber Co., 
F. T. Dooley Lumber Co., Thompson-Katz Lumber Co., 
George C, Ehemann & Co,, and Pritchard & Wheeler 
Lumber Co., $10,000 cach; Stimson Veneer & Lumber 
Co., Jorgensen-Bennett Manufacturing Co., H. J. M. Jor- 
gensen, W. C, Dewey, of the Chapman-Dewey Lumber 
Co., $5,000 each; Goodlander-Robertson Lumber Co.. 
Brown Land & Lumber Co, and L. D. Murrelle, of the 
L. D. Murrelle Lumber Co., $2,500 each; J. M. 
Pritchard, secretary:manager of the American Hard- 


wood Manufacturers’ Association, W. L. Crenshaw, of 
the Cherokee Lumber Co., Moffett, Bowman & Rush and 
L. Nunnery, $1,000 each. 


BOTH SEXES COOPERATE FOR THE DRIVE 

SHREVEPORT, La., April 21.—Practically every 
thing has been whipped into shape, under diree- 
tion of K. A. Frost, lumberman, chairman of the 
Caddo Parish drive, for the opening of the Victory 
Liberty loan campaign here this week. The lum- 
ber interests will, as usual, take a prominent part 
in the drive, Following is the committee of lum- 
bermen named as one of the campaign units: J. 
W. Martin, chairman, George Thomas, J. P. 
Towery, 8. H. Bolinger, R. T. Carr, Tom Wurtz- 
baugh, A. J. Peavy, Thomas Roberts, W. A. Me- 
Kennon, E. R. Jones, W. A. Anderson, W. A. Rob- 
inson, 8S. P. Weaver and William Steen. A com- 
mittee of wives of lumbermen as representatives 
of the women workers has also been named, name- 
ly: Mesdames EK. A. Frost, W. E. Wheless and 
Sam Wiener. Wesley Wheless, head of the Allen 
Manufacturing Co., is chairman of the drive in 
Cedar Grove, local factory suburb. 








BOGALUSA KEEPS UP ITS OLD GAIT 


New OriEANS, La., April 21.—Surpassing the 
reputation it has earned in preceding war loan 
drives, the ‘‘magie city’? of Bogalusa went ‘‘ over 
the top’’ with its Victory Loan quota on last 
Saturday long before the campaign was formally 
opened. The allotment for Bogalusa and Wash- 
ington parish combined was $147,500. The Great 
Southern Lumber Co. subseribed $100,000 and the 
other Bogalusa interests and citizens $51,000, so 
that Bogalusa was able to celebrate its ‘‘first 
over the top’’ achievement Saturday evening, with 
a banquet at the Pine Tree Inn. The principal 
speakers were Mrs. Betty Sullivan Frith, daughter 
of W. H. Sullivan, and J. K. Johnson, chairman 
of the local committee, who were the active leaders 
in the campaign. 





BUFFALO STARTS WELL 

Burrao, N. Y., April 21.—The opening of the 
Victory loan campaign here on Monday resulted 
in subscriptions amounting to $8,000,000, which is 
regarded as excellent for the first day. The total 
quota is $46,346,300 and there is little doubt that 
it will be raised. Walter P. Cooke, attorney, rail- 
road and bank director and president of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., is again general chairman 
of the campaign. Horace F. Taylor is chairman of 
the lumber committee and is assisted by about the 
same lumbermen who worked with him before. 
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Instructor Advocates Casianaiine Buildings as Civic Improvement 


To say that many things really needed and not bought are never- 
theless paid for is to speak paradoxically ; but that there is much 
truth in the statement was shown in an address of Instructor 
Mitchell, of the normal school, as reported in the Northwestern, of 
Oshkosh, Wis. As an illustration of this fact Mr. Mitchell said: 
‘*There are two houses on Elm Street one of which ought to rent 
for $25 and the other for $35. I have worn out a lot of good shoe 
leather trying to get the property owners to agree to have that 
street paved. The owners of those two houses are among those 
who oppose paving the street. They say they can not afford it. 
Yet the houses have stood idle a considerable part of the time for 
several years.’’ 

‘‘Tenants do not want to live there,’’ he said, ‘‘because of the 
condition of the street. The loss of rent for one year would far 
exceed the cost of the pavement; but the owners do not see it that 
way.’’ In this way, the speaker said, these property owners are 
paying for the paving while they are going without it. If they 
would improve the street and thus increase the rental of their prop- 
erties the increased rental itself would pay for the paving. ‘‘But,’’ 
he said, ‘‘some people delight in going without things they actually 
need,’’ paying for them just the same; tho ‘‘the funny part of it is 
they do not realize it.’’ 

The Community Builder a few weeks ago told of a case of this 
kind in an Iowa City where many citizens were up in arms against 
a proposal to pave a number of streets, apparently being convinced 
that they would be ruined by the assessment levied upon their prop- 


In discussing the subject of sanitation the speaker said the city 
should get rid of cesspools, which pollute the water supply. He 
proposed as a policy for the city to supply water for toilets free 
of cost to the home owner. To continue the use of the cesspools, he 
suggested, would be to continue to pay for sanitary closets without 
having them; for the extra cost would be more than offset by the 
doctors’ bills imposed by the continued use of cesspools. The only 
way, he said, to contract typhoid is thru the mouth, the inference 
being, of course, that a prolific source of that disease is polluted 
water. 

The Community Builder often has emphasized the fact that the 
average intelligent foreigner who comes to America soon knows 
more about this country than does the native American. On this 
point Mr. Mitchell said Americanization is needed, not so much for 
the foreigner as for the man whose ancestors came over in the May- 
flower, because he is one who fails to grasp the full significance of 
the tenet that ‘‘All men are born free and have equal rights,’’ 
among which are ‘‘life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.’’ It 
would help to an understanding of this doctrine, the speaker said, 
if some of the wealthy men were required for a time to sleep on 
hard beds and eat coarse food, with perhaps a little suffering from 
the cold. 

The wider use of the public school buildings came in for a hearty 
endorsement by Mr. Mitchell. He said these institutions already 
give a dollar and a half for every dollar invested and are really 
miracles of efficiency, but he would like to see more male teachers in 


erties for the work. Yet when the streets 
had been paved they found that against 
their will an excellent and profitable invest- 
ment of their funds had been made for 
them. 

It is a common observation among those 
who have not made a conspicuous success in 
a financial way that those who have are 
either favored by fortune or are gifted with 
a power of foreseeing the possibilities of 
industrial projects that is not possessed by 
others. The fact is that most cases of con- 
spicuous success in an industrial way are 
determined by the ability to understand the 
fundamental principles of investment, not 
of speculation. It is to be hoped that the 
very general popular subscription to the 
various Liberty loans will teach the average 


- citizen the difference between investment 


and speculation; for it is the uninformed 
citizen who is caught by the blue sky pro- 
moter. 

From the community viewpoint, Mr. 
Mitchell said, the same rule of paying for 
improvements obtains. As an example he 
pointed out the fact that the roads leading 
to Menominee Park have been left in such 
condition that owners of automobiles have 
paid for the repairs many times over in the 
cost of damaged tires. Not only was this 
burden of cost laid upon individual car 
owners but it was a serious drawback to 
the city that there was no good road to the 
park. Two considerations, he said, are al- 
ways involved in a eitizen’s proposal to re- 
move to another community. One is to bet- 
ter his financial condition and the other is to 


reach a place which is good to live in and ° 


bring up his family. Menominee Park is 
one of the most beautiful parks of its kind 
in the United States, but citizens have been 
greatly handicapped in their enjoyment of 
the park on account of the bad roads leading 
to it. In one street, he said, a big hole ex- 
isted thru the entire summer and yet half a 
yard of material would have repaired it. 
“*Tt takes only a little crushed stone, gravel 
and brains to fix such spots, and,’’ he added, 
‘‘we seem to have the gravel and the 
crushed stone.’’ 








Getting Nothing for Something 


it Is said that the term “baker's dozen” 
owes its origin to an old English practice of 
giving to the customer an extra cake for 
each dozen, lest the average for the twelve 
fall below the legal weight and thus render 
the seller liable to prosecution. But the cus- 
tom persisted long after the original reason 
for it had ceased, and “‘throwing something 
in’ with a sale is used to this day as a means 
of stimulating sales; the practice among the 
people of one section of the United States be- 
ing recognized by a word, “‘lagniappe,’’ com- 
mon in the language of commerce. 

One may well doubt whether these and 
similar practices are really sound in a com- 
mercial sense, for the buyer often is induced 
to take as a sort of prize an article that he 
really would not buy directly, tho of course 
he pays for it indirectly in the price of the 
article he ostensibly buys. 

Another phase of this subject, especially as 
related to civic improvements, is indicated in 
the article on this page. in brief it may be 
expressed in this manner: The community 
that does not introduce sanitary facilities pays 
for them nevertheless in death and doctors’ 
bills. Citizens who will not pave streets none 
the less pay for the paving in wear and tear 
on vehicles as well as in loss of trade and 
population. Farmers who refuse to improve 
roads pay for the improvement in extra cost 
of transportation, while going without the 
roads. The State that does not provide for 
the education and physical development of its 
youth pays for it nevertheless in many other 
ways that will readily occur to the observer. 
The man who will not build a home for him- 
self nevertheless pays for such a home In 
rent, interest on investment etc., while living 
In another's house. 

It appears to be a law of existence that no- 
body can escape paying for the basic neces- 
sities of life whether he has them or not. 
There may be in some cases an inequitable 
distribution of the costs with respect to In- 
dividuals; but there can be no question about 
the application of the principle as related to 
communities, whether local, State or national. 
Nature has means of enforcing obedience to 
her laws that do not fail. 

Why should not a community have all 
these necessary facilities, so long as it 
must pay for them anyhow? Many com- 
munities have retained obsolete water sys- 
tems until an epidemic of typhoid has 
enforced payment without installing the sys- 
tem. Many a family has been wiped out 
by tuberculosis because it would not pro- 
vide the simplest methods of ventilation 
and sanitation and the spread of the disease 
thruout the community is made possible 
by the neglect of precautions that the com- 
munity as a unit should enforce. Yes, the 
community and its citizens, instead of getting 
something for nothing, get nothing for a very 
substantial, sometimes a tragic, something. 








the high school to teach boys. He also 
urged community buildings, in addition to 
the school buildings; the latter to be 
equipped with gymnasiums, kitchens, smok- 
ing rooms and ‘‘good locks with the keys 
thrown in the river.’’ 

In recommending the community build- 
ings Mr. Mitchell said such places would 
make it possible to hold open meetings, 
where public questions and municipal ideas 
could be discussed. Given a physical de- 
velopment and training such as would re- 
sult from the use of community buildings, 
‘fa young manhood could be evolved which 
would make the hordes of the kaiser im- 
potent. Here Ms. Mitchell dealt with a 
principle that lies at the base of political 
development in the United States. It is the 
specious argument of the superficially in- 
formed demagog that misleads the unin- 
formed citizen who has not acquired the 
habit of thinking for himself; and the best 
eure for his condition is public discussion 
in which every citizen may acquire the 
habit of participating. 





MANY OF THE prairie States have for years had 
on their statute books laws forbidding the hunting 
of ‘‘prairie chickens,’’ quail and other gallinace- 
ous birds with a view of preserving them on ac- 
count of their value to agriculture as insect de- 
stroyers. As a result of this protection their 
numbers have increased in many sections, but they 
are not yet numerous enough anywhere to do any 
harm. In fact, it has been found that other influ- 
ences have been at work to keep their numbers 
down, among them the common crow. Differences 
of opinion exist regarding the economic position 
of the crow, but even his defenders have to admit 
that sometimes it is a toss up to strike a balance 
between the credit and debit sides of his career. 
At the same time that he destroys some harmful 
vermin, the crow is an inveterate enemy to many 
useful birds and small animals. During a discus- 
sion of the question of grasshopper control at Bis- 
marck, N. D., lately Stuart Lockwood, specialist in 
insect control of the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture, expressed the opinion that the crow accounts 
for the destruction of more prairie chickens than the 
hunter and his dog and all other agencies combined. 
As a consequence, a continuation of the systematic 
extermination of the crow begun in western and 
southern North Dakota last year was strongly 
urged. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 





How a Southern Convention Impressed a Northerner—Peculiarities of Texas Trade— The 
Inevitable Trend of Business Laws—Retailing Lumber in Galveston 


Back in the Lone Star State again. We had ex- 
pected that by this time we would be rolling peace- 
fully in the general direction of the Rocky Moun- 
tains with a ream of paper and our other shirt 
packed in the back seat of the congas, ‘but Old 
Man Circumstance had something else up his sleeve, 
and when he played it we had barely time enough 
to beg $9 of the cashier, clutch our Yankee 4 
writer and catch the back end of a train leaving for 
the Southwest. Texas, to be more explicit. Gal- 
veston and the Texas retail convention, to be even 
more explicit. And while this particular filling will 
not get into the Realm until some time after the 
convention story appeared it is being written short- 
ly after the shouting and the tumult of that wholly 
pleasing event have died. In fact, as I wallop the 
little old machine some of the boys are still hanging 
around, and more have gone only as far as Hous- 
ton, where some deep and dark lodge ritualism is 
drawing flocks of worshipful high brethren into con- 
clave. 

It is something of a task to engineer a Texas 
convention, any way you take it and anywhere 
you hold it. For example, there is that old and 
well advertised fact of the large size of the Lone 
Star State. Texans are proud of the immensity 
of their commonwealth, but ticket agents appear 
averse to taking pride in exchange for transporta- 
tion, While the convention was on we read in the 
papers of a fall of ten inches of snow in Amarillo. 
Our climate remained as bland as a politician. In 
fact, I overheard some colonels remarking that it 
was as mellow as Old Taylor, whatever that means. 
The ladies went bathing in the Gulf and the air 
was heavy with perfume. The shade of the palms 
was pleasant in mid-afternoon of the brilliantly 
sunny days. And still there was a serious blizzard 
in progress in the State at the same time; but 
Amarillo and Galveston are perhaps as far apart 
as Chicago and Albany. D. E. Mead, of Plainview, 
told me he had traveled about 700 miles to get to 
the convention, and Plainview lacks considerable of 
being as far away from Galveston as a Texas town 
can be, 

Then there is the matter of times of year in 
which to hold it. Along in April some of the boys 
are busy in the yards. They’d vote to have the 
convention in midsummer when they want to take 
a little vacation, anyway. Others are making their 
heavy sales in midsummer and couldn’t possibly 
leave at that time. But in spite of these difficul- 
ties Jack Dionne manages to get a goodly turn-out 
to his conventions, and they are a good natured lot 
of youngsters no matter what their age. 

wandered out on to the fishing pier in front of 
the Galvez the afternoon the convention closed and 
fell into conversation with the large, much sun- 
burned man who rents tackle to all comers. He is 
a student of human nature with an especially large 
field in which to make observations, for people from 
all over the country go to Galveston and, once 
there, they of course go fishing. ‘‘I like these lum- 
ber folks,’’ he said, ‘‘and I’m sorry they’re gone. 
Mighty fine lot of people. They spend some money 
and they’re good natured and they’ll talk to a fel- 
low like he was a human being. The ladies are 
mighty pleasant, too, and I sure did enjoy talkin’ 
to them when they stopped here for tackle and 
bait.’’ 


Texas Salesmen and Dealers’ Characteristics 


Before leaving for Texas I fell in with a veteran 
lumber salesman who used to cover the State, and 
he told me a good many things about the different 
dealers and about the retail trade of the State in 
general. ‘‘If you took pains to investigate,’’ he 
said, ‘‘you’d find that the Texas salesmen who do 
play poker are mighty good players. I reckon 
the ones who don’t would be handy at it, too, if 
they would take up that indoor sport. As a matter 
of fact, the same characteristics that make a good 
poker player make a good Texas lumber salesman. 
At least that was the casein my day. You didn’t 
find any regular, fixed ways of doing business. 
You had to know your man and what he was likely 
to do. I don’t mean that the dealers were crooked, 
for they were not; but Texas is a mighty new 
country and business had to be got going. So 
every dealer fell into ways of his own, and you had 
to know these ways. 

‘fA few days ago I made a wrong quotation to 
an Indiana dealer and he sent in an order at my 
figures, which were entirely too low. I wrote back 
and explained frankly that the mistake was on me 
and that I would be glad to fill the order at certain 
higher figures which I quoted. He replied, accept- 
ing my proposition. He said that by comparing 





my first figures with general quotations he could largely sell itself; and we should be immensely 


see that a mistake must have been made; that he 
had confidence in the quality of my stuff and 
wanted it as soon as possible. I don’t believe I 
could have gotten away with that down in the 
Southwest at the time I was traveling down there. 
A dealer would have written back and told me to 
fill the contract at the original figures if I ever 
wanted to sell him anything again. Up here we 
sell on the market. Down there we used to sell on 
a personal agreement; and if the dealer could 
jockey the salesman down or the salesman could 
ooze his price up a little past market level it was 
done and the loser took it as so much experience 
and made up his mind to even up by the same 
method at a later time.’’ 


Contrasts in Convention Evolution 


I don’t know how much of this stuff my friend 
really meant, for he was laughing when he said it. 
But judging from the convention no dealers in the 
country are more interested in the very newest and 
best theories of merchandising than are these 
Texans. I am not so ancient, myself, nor am I pro- 
foundly versed in the history of lumber marketing; 
but in the half dozen years spent in writing the 
Realm I’ve seen a remarkable change in lumber 
conventions. The first one I attended was up North 
and as a school of merchandising it amounted to 











«<«Talk to a fellow like he was a human being’ ” 


little. The theory upon which all lumber selling 
was based in those days was that the duty of the 
dealer was to get in stock as cheaply as he could, 
wait for customers and then to make sales for as 
much as he could. On that basis there wasn’t much 
that would stand discussing in open meeting. Credits 
used to get a few feeble wallops by some fellow 
who had an instinct for telling which man would 
pay and which would not and who had become 
somewhat expert in intimidating the dilatory. 
Sometimes a dealer would try to explain his book- 
keeping system; usually without much success and 
without exciting more than a few sparks of inter- 
est. The whole emphasis in those days was placed 
upon production and marketing got only such tags 
of interest and attention as happened to crumb off. 

It has become popular of late to jeer at the old 
dispensation and to consider the old dealer a poor, 
benighted heathen, tho a first class fighting man. 
This is hardly fair. Every period has its own hard 
knots, and because those of the last generation 
don’t bother us very much and because ours got 
little attention from our business antecedents we 
don’t need to think that we are the people and 
that wisdom will die with us. We’ve gotten ac- 
customed to good order in this country until we 
take it for granted. When a man leaves New 
York for Kansas or Maine or Utah or any other 
part of our country his friends don’t feel appre- 
hensive for his safety. They take it for granted. 
We cuss our Government for a good many things 
which we consider bad, but we don’t give it credit 
for the peaceful good order that is as common as 
the air we breathe. But over in Russia good order 
doesn’t seem to have become so common as to be 
monotonous. The Government that can restore or- 
der over there will merit the admiration of the 
world. 

In the same way in past generations when our 
country was still in the pioneer stage lumber would 


grateful to the lumbermen of those times that they 
bent their energy and inventiveness to the matter of 
production. The retailer was less important in 
those days, for the man who handles the job that 
requires little ingenuity gets little credit. The re- 
tailer’s problem in large part arose from the scare- 
ity of money among his customers and so his prob- 
lem really lay outside the range of the lumber 
world, proper. He had a hard enough time, heaven 
knows, but as a factor in the industry he was not so 
important then as he is now. The emphasis has 
shifted from production to marketing, and in mar- 
keting the retailer is a large factor. We have the 
advantage of the production knowledge worked 
out by the previous generations and we are charged 
with new problems of our own. 

If the Texas convention is any indication of what 
Texas dealers are really thinking and doing, my 
friend who used the poker player’s methods may 
prepare to change his ways if he ever goes down 
to the Lone Star State again for orders. There 
never was a convention program crammed tighter 
with selling talks. Marketing was the only thing 
that got a look in. And along with marketing 
came that thing that all business men seem to be 
groping for—the big correlation of business and 
government and the art of living together. 


Changes in Convention and Business Methods 


This is the thing that makes the old-fashioned 
business man look pained and disgusted. He says 
that business is business and has nothing to do with 
hair-brained notions about community building. 
He can not understand why a corporation will 
spend its good money on pig clubs or the education 
of farmers in the use of tested seeds. Some years 
ago I talked to a veteran lumberman of national 
repute who knocked the idea of forest conservation, 
reforesting and that stuff. ‘‘Why should I spend 
my good money looking after coming generations? 
I took care of myself; let them take care of them- 
selves.’’ At that time a believer in conservation 
would have answered him with earnest arguments. 
Now he would answer such an explosion with pity- 
ing silence. People believe in such things without 
argument. We know now that in business no man 
liveth unto himself and that there is a correlation 
in business that requires codperation for the good 
of all business and of all people in order_that a 
single business may thrive. Not many years ago 
business was the sole thought of business men; 
I mean in the narrow sense of their own particular 
parts of their particular industries. Business con- 
sisted in too large a part of destructive fighting 
among business men to take trade away from each 
other. Creation and service came in only inci- 
dentally. We called that business. 

We don’t call it business now. True, every man 
must be as wise as a serpent in keeping up me- 
chanical efficiency in his own organization; but as 
much if not more anxiety is expended upon main- 
taining the good of the whole industry; cutting 
out the big inefficiencies such as, in our trade, the 
lack of harmony and codperation between manu- 
facturer and retailer. That old lack of harmony 
lay outside the immediate business of each, and yet 
it was an enormous factor in determining the trade 
and the profit of each. And from the good of the 
industry we go on to the good of the country and 
of the world. And at that point the thing seems 
so big and so diffused that a good many men draw 
back and say the whole thing is silly and academic. 
They are saying the same things of current efforts 
to promote world peace. Such doubters are thoroly 
honest. They are honest in believing such efforts to 
be unpractical and to be the doddering vagaries of 
minds shaken by unhealthy idealism. 


Business Trend Under Business Laws 


While undoubtedly mistakes will be made that 
must be corrected by experience we are convinced 
that the present movement toward a great trueing 
up of business to the measure of world service will 
continue. We are learning that business, along 
with social and political movements, works ac- 
cording to great laws and patterns of its own and 
that by taking thought we can alter these laws and 
patterns only to a trifling degree. Business will go 
its way, and the men who succeed are the men who 
can anticipate its direction and put themselves in 
its path. The men who try to force it out of this 
path are out of luck. They are soon classed as 
interesting by-products. What determines these 


great laws and patterns of business? Who can tell? 
They are determined by the million things that 
make their visible impress upon human society—in- 
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ventions, discoveries, political life, social organiza- 
tions, influx of different forms of wealth, the work 
of writers and artists, anything that makes life 
either better or worse. 

Just now the conjunction of all these forces is 
making for a nationalization and even an interna- 
tionalization of business along what seem to some 
people quite novel lines. The war has had some- 
thing immediate as well as much in general to do 
with it. Business men made investigations when 
we were under necessity of exerting every ounce of 
national power in the winning of the war and dis- 
covered unpardonable wastes both in production 
and in marketing due to our old notions of every 
business man having the right and duty to go along 
in his own way and to win or fall on his own. His 
failure, whether it is partial or complete, has to be 
paid for by the public; hence the public interest is 
rising on its legs in meeting and demanding to be 
heard. 

All of these things are so big that they don’t 
readily compress into a half-hour convention talk. 
Probably some of our earnest efforts to get them 
into focus will make queer reading a few years 
hence, but one thing is quite certain: we’ll not get 
out of the woods without making some trials. That 
business works according to big, inviolable laws 
doesn’t mean a fatalism that will carry our little 
section of business to success. Business will go 
its own way; whether or not we as individuals go 
along is a matter that is strictly up to us. 


The Convention City: an Appreciation 


The Realm personally is grateful to the Texas 
association that it picked out the city of Galveston 
for its meeting place. Galveston is an easy dose 
to take in the spring time. My fellow work horse 
and I left Chicago huddled in our overcoats, and as 
we rode out of the Windy City on the Panama 
Limited we could see the first faint signs of spring; 
a little pale green grass, a few venturesome buds. 
When we got off the car on the ‘‘ Treasure Island 
of America’’ the full tide of summer had flowed 
over it. A riot of blossoms, air heavy with per- 
fume, streets lined with palm trees, and the brilliant 
semi-tropical sunshine tempered with grateful Gulf 
breezes. Add an ocean full of fish waiting to be 
caught and a hotel full of friendly people, and it is 
small wonder that we said some things about our 
satisfaction at being present. 

Galveston, as the world knows, has had its mis- 
fortunes. There is a huge project on foot at the 
present time to improve the place by raising the 
entire level of the island by something like six feet. 
Any man who has raised the level of a single lot 
will feel appalled at the prospect of raising a city 
as large as Galveston that is already supplied with 
huge buildings, dwelling houses, pavement and the 
other appurtenances of a big town. Naturally this 
possibility is causing some people to be slow about 
putting up new structures, big or little. B. W. 
Key, of the Gulf Lumber Co., one of the widely 
known lumbermen of the South, mentioned this 
matter to me. Mr. Key’s interests are located far- 
ther north and he keeps an office at Kansas City, 
but because of Mrs. Key’s health he remains in 
Galveston. I have a quiet guess that he himself 
doesn ’t find the climate hard to take and that he is 
well satisfied to live in the big Gulf port. Mr. Key 
is not only known wherever southern retailing of 
lumber is known but he is a striking figure in any 
gathering with his big, upstanding figure, his 
white hair, his dark eyebrows and his fighting eye. 
He is one of the men who understood the laws of 
business as they were when he was young, con- 
formed to them and has been understanding and 
conforming ever since. There is a type of men who 
are the savor of every line of business and every 
profession—men who understand the game and 
play it hard but who have open minds and are al- 
ways ready to learn as well as to do. They carry 
the weaker and the timid brethren across times 
of transition. When other men are scared they 
have a well planned program and are ready to 
start on it. They work hard and they hit hard. 
They are good friends and formidable enemies, and 
they play the game. I’ve met Mr. Key-only a 
couple of times, but he has the marks. 


Galveston Lumber Enterprises 


The yard of the Gulf Lumber Co. in Galveston 
was started for a couple of reasons. One was that 
the city promised to be a good place in which to 
sell lumber and the other was that Mr. Key wanted 
a place in which to give a young fellow, name of 
A. L. Crow, a start in the lumber business. The 
place was started with a capital of about $5,000, 
but it’s multiplied so many times that the present 
yard would hardly recognize the seed from which 
it started. 

The yard boasts a planing mill; tho ‘‘ boasts’’ is 
hardly the word the owners would choose to de- 
scribe it—‘‘supports’’ might be hetter. It is the 
old story of a necessary evil. It is an evil in this 
sense, that in itself it makes no profit. But it does 
show a profit as a getter of business. Galveston 
lumber depends a great deal on the harbor business. 
Boats come in to load with grain, say. They have 








“Makes the old-fashioned business man look pained” 


to have absolutely tight bulkheads built; and a 
big boat will use as much lumber in this way as 
would go into a couple of ordinary houses. To 
get this business the yards must be fixed to do 
milling. 

Moore & Goodman have a mill of much the same 
character; and it is something of a comment on 
the climate that the mill building has no sides next 
to the sheds. Mr. Moore told me that ali the ma- 
chines are equipped with individual motors and 
he pointed out a couple of office men out in the 
mill getting out small, necessary orders. The ma- 
chines are always on tap without the expense of 
engineer, fireman or belting and shafting. 

‘“Not long ago,’’ Mr. Moore said, ‘‘a barge 
came in that had been badly battered by a Gulf 
storm. We got an immediate order for a good 
many thousand feet of 2x5. We remanufactured 
this stuff from 3x6 and sold it at a good price. 
This boat trade is good trade, but we have to be 
prepared to handle it without any delay. The boats 
come in and must go out as quickly as possible. 
They are willing to pay good prices for the lum- 
ber if they can get service.’’ 

Backed up to the open side of the mill where 
sticks coming thru a planer could be loaded directly 
on to it was a two-wheeled cart with a mule 
hitched to it. These vehicles are the lumber 
chariots of Galveston. Along the Mexican border 
similar carts with burros as motive power are com- 
mon, but in Galveston there is a partiality for the 
full grown mule. 

‘“We have a couple of wagons for big jobs and 
for hauling out a large assortment of stuff,’’ Mr. 
Moore said, ‘‘but for ordinary hauling these carts 
are the best thing we ever used. A cart can be 
backed up to a pile so that loading is easy, and 
for short hauls it is the speediest arrangement we’ve 
seen. When a big boat order comes in we have to 
hire trucks and wagons; in fact, about every kind 
of vehicle that is loose in the city. But these mules 
and carts do the ordinary business for us satis- 
factorily.’’ 


Systematizing Stocks and Buying 


The Moore & Goodman yard covers about one 
and a half blocks of ground and Mr. Moore said 
he had space for handling more lumber than the 
business of the town affords. But he has utilized 
this space in a way to save labor and confusion. 
When the shed room of a yard is just about large 
enough to hold the normal stock with no surplus 
room to spare it is often a task to keep the stock 
straight. A car comes in and it is put in any empty 
bin that can be found. When this is kept up for 
a time it is a puzzle to remember where certain 











“With a lower quotation.” 


stock is located. Unless the yard has an accurate 
stock record the manager will be surprised without 
certain items. But with plenty of shed room it is 
possible to assign certain bins to certain kinds and 
lengths of stock and always to keep those kinds in 
the assigned places. This is what Mr. Moore has 
done. Above every bin is a board with notation 
painted on it showing kinds, grades and sizes. 
After a man has been in the yard a week he knows 
where to look for every item carried in stock. 

It is also possible for a man to determine in a 
few minutes just how much of any given item the 
yard has. Sometimes, especially in the case of slow 
movers that are drdered infrequently, the yard will 
continue to make sales until some day the yard 
man will come in with the information that that 
stuff is all gone. Then the manager has to seram- 
ble. But with bins marked in this way Mr. Moore 
can walk thru the shed every little while and see 
just how everything is running. It used to be the 
custom to buy about every time a salesman came in. 
After he had made his quotations the buyer would 
pick out a few items that the yard needed and that 
the price seemed low on and buy them. Perhaps 
the next day another salesman would come in with 
a lower quotation. The custom now is to make up 
a list of the stuff wanted and to send out inquiries 
to about thirty mills with which the yard does 
business and to make purchases from the quotations 
that come in reply. This is done once every two or 
three months; tho of course it is necessary to make 
other purchases between times of certain items 
suffering an unexpected run. Mr. Moore feels that 
in this way he can buy to good advantage. He sel- 
dom or never runs out of stock, and he is able to 
get favorable prices. This system is simple, re- 
quires no special book keeping, and Mr. Moore 
seems to think that it is entirely satisfactory. 


Characteristics of a Gulf Port 


The port of Galveston is not only important to 
the lumber yards directly as a source of sales but 
is important indirectly as the source of not a little 
of the city’s prosperity. It has ranked second in 
the United States in volume of tonnage, tho it lost 
this place during the war on account of the shortage 
of availabie ocean-going ships. In normal times 
when there are plenty of vessels available it is bet- 
ter to divide combined ‘rail and water shipments 
into short rail hauls and long water hauls. But 
with every bit of cargo space of such immense im- 
portance as it was when the war was in progress 
the Government preferred to have the long rail haul 
to Atlantic ports in order that the boats might 
make their trips to Europe in the shortest possible 
time. Now that the submarine is no longer a 
menace it is likely that Galveston and Houston 
and other Gulf ports will regain their old volume 
of tonnage. Galveston is much nearer to the big 
wheat belt in the Northwest than is New York. 
Goods destined for this territory from abroad or 
exports from this territory to be sent abroad are 
quite likely to pass thru the Gulf ports. This will 
indiéate what a large territory is tributary to these 
cities, 

A. L. Crow, mentioned before as manager of the 
Gulf Lumber Co., took me in his car down along 
the wharves. I saw one of the rather important 
industries in action, the loading of sea shells on 
ears from a dredger. This stuff is dug up out in 
the bay and is used in building the fine auto roads 
of Texas. It makes the finest roads in the world 
for light traffic, tho they don’t stand up under 
heavy cotton trucks and the like. The cotton ware- 
houses of Galveston are a sight to make a north- 
erner stare, and a fully loaded truck is something 
of a novelty, too. It looks something like a gun- 
boat sailing down the street. One of the industries 
of the city is oyster fishing, and the mosquito fleet, 
so called—small boats used in this business—have 
a little harbor of their own. 





A USEFUL LUMBER HANDBOOK 


The ‘‘Lumbermen’s Searchlight,’’ compiled by 
M. M. Ferguson, of Des Moines, Iowa, is a lumber 
calculator, but it differs from the conventional 
form consisting of tables of ready made answers. 
It is chiefly devoted to showing how the answer to 
measurement problems may be obtained by the 
usual processes of arithmetic in the shortest way. 
In this way it develops the ability to use figures 
more skillfully rather than depending upon the 
ready made. crutches of calculating tables. This 
plan is carried out as to freight rates, reducing 
board feet to pieces and pieces to board feet, lineal 
feet to board measure including molding, usual 
methods for rechecking extensions and considerable 
useful information in estimating lumber and other 
building materials, measurement of rooms ete. 

This book contains 90 pages in large hip pocket 
size (type page 314x8 inches). It has been added 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S list of books car- 
ried for sale and is sold at $2 in cloth binding 
or $2.50 in leather. The cloth binding supplied 
is especially suitable and convenient for a book 
of this size. 
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omen and Lumber Retailing 


In Salesmanship—Third of a Series Written for the American Lumberman by a Lumber Woman 


N considering women as buyers of lumber we come directly to 
the subject over which we imagined the old-fashioned lumber- 
man to be shuddering. But it is not so dreadful, once it is 
looked at with resignation. There is an old yarn about the 
early days of automobile travel when every self-respecting 

horse was afraid of these noisy new monsters. A farmer and his wife 
met a car, whereupon the old driving horse began sidling off the grade 
and the woman began screaming. The autoist stopped his machine and 
approached to offer his assistance. “If you’ll just lead the ol’ lady past 
that tarnation machine,” said the pestered farmer, “I ’low I can manage 
this other critter.” 

Once the dealer has not only resigned himself to the fact that women 
must be taken into account in making sales but has also made up his 
mind to turn this situation to profitable account he will find his business 
behaving calmly when it meets lady buyers. Indeed, if he makes allow- 
ance for a few differences in the buying habits of men and women he 
need not be surprised to find that the sales methods which prove suc- 
cessful in his dealings with men will prove equally successful in his 
dealings with women. 

An expert on retail merchandising defined salesmanship as the art of 
influencing the mind of the customer to buy more or better goods. One 
may take the liberty of disagreeing with him; tho a mere matter of 
definition need not keep one awake nights. Much attention paid to 
academic hairsplitting is harmful if it gets our feet off the ground of 
practical considerations, tho a clear definition is of real value in getting 
a person started in the right direction. My objection to this definition is 
that the progress of events has left it behind. As we Americans say, it 
is “old stuff.” A few years ago when salesmanship was just emerging 





from the jungle, when anything that would dispose of goods was con- - 


sidered allowable, and even later when the service idea began to emerge, 
this definition would have been accepted as sound and inclusive. At 
present its defect lies in the fact that it considers solely the seller’s 
point of view and advantage and disregards the buyer. 

The selling of more or better goods—the merchant would like that. 
But suppose the customer has an accurate idea of the kind and grades 
of lumber that will best serve his purpose and the size of barn his farm 
needs. To sell him more or better goods under those circumstances 
would be to attempt to serve the immediate interests of the merchant at 
the expense of the final interests of the customer. Long and hard ex- 
perience has indicated that the ultimate interests of the customer are 
generally the immediate as well as the ultimate interests of the mer- 
chant. The reason is fairly plain. Modern business must be conducted 
over a period of years to return a full profit on investment, and this 
means that success is dependent on the trade of steady customers. A 
customer badly served in one transaction is not an enthusiastic partisan 
of the store or lumber yard which thus served him. 

So I should say that salesmanship is the art of discovering what goods 
will best serve the customer’s real needs, influencing him to buy these 
goods and helping him to make the 
best possible use of them. This, I 
may say, is not original, nor is it epi- 
grammatic; but I believe it contains 
some shadow of the spirit of true mod- 
ern salesmanship. I believe, at least, 
that it contains a germ of wisdom for 
the person who hopes to sell lumber to 
women or who hopes to enlist their aid 
in selling it to their husbands. 

Business has changed, and sales- 
manship has changed with it. Not 
long ago salesmanship was considered 
a delicate art consisting of such things 
as the method of approach, the open- 
ing statement, the smile at the proper 
time and the management of a score 
of similar points. Presumably in their 
place these things have value; but they 
have rather too much: the appearance 
of trickery for us to consider them 
the only elements of the art of making 
sales. We can not believe that selling 
must be hypnotic nor must it be a proc- 
ess of inducing people to buy against 
the warnings of their better judgment. 
Some of these things have some value, 
especially those that square with hon- 
esty, when they are solidly based on sound foundation principles. Taken 
alone, they are worthy of but little attention. 

Nature of Salesmanship Changed 

This change in the nature of salesmanship may be illustrated by an 
extreme case. Some time ago firms manufacturing and selling certain 
kinds of complicated machinery became dissatisfied with the results 
achieved by their salesmen. These men sold goods, but they promised 
results that the machines could not produce. They knew little or 
nothing about operating the machines or about their proper handling. 
The technical men had their hands full following after salesmen correct- 
ing blunders. Eventually the manufacturers found that the technical 
men had more of the customers’ confidence than did the salesmen. This 
discovery marked the beginning of a new policy. The technical men, 
the engineers, the “trouble shooters” were told prices and instructed in 
the making of contracts and were sent out to make sales. They made 
them. They began with careful analyses of the eustomers’ needs. 
These they reported in a scientific, uncolored way. If a man couldn’t 
make a profitable use of the equipment he was considering the salesman 
told him so frankly, and the manufacturer lost a sale. But events soon 
proved that sales lost in this way saved the manufacturer more trouble 
and brought him more subsequent business than the immediate profit 
could have covered. 

Possibly this technical salesmanship can not be applied directly to the 
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“The woman beyan screaming” 


lumber business; at least not without cutting and fitting. But even a 
little observation shows that lumber selling has its technical side. Lum- 
ber is not fully sold until it is built into completed buildings. Here is 
where the dealer has to look beyond the immediate operation of getting 
boards off his hands and on to the hands of customers. What is made 
out of the lumber will determine in an important degree whether the cus- 
tomer will buy again from that dealer. 

In so brief an article as this it is not 
possible to elaborate much on the defi- 
nition of salesmanship we have fixed 
up as a rough working basis for this 
discussion. Knowing the customer’s 
scale of living and the general style of 
house or barn that will best suit his 
needs is the first step. It involves 
knowing community and customers in 
a peculiarly comprehensive and pene- 
trating way. The second step, that of 
actually selling the goods, should not 
be difficult if the dealer masters the 
first and third. Helping him to make 
the best use of the lumber bought, 
which includes intelligent planning of 
the building before the sale is made, 
is as difficult and important as either 
of the other two. Not all sales must 
go thru this three-fold process. Some 
lumber is sold to men who come in and 
ask for definite grades and kinds. 
These men neither ask for nor desire 
building service. But women are 
rarely if ever involved in these sales. 
When a woman is a factor in a sale 
she will want building service. 

The remainder of this discussion is made up of a few random obser- 
vations, perhaps guesses, about the art of selling to Mistress Mary. 

Women, I believe, are ready to admit that about certain phases of 
house building they are ignorant, but about other things they are posi- 
tive of their own superior knowledge. In all cases they will ask many 
questions; and it is likely to be some small matter or matters that will 
establish or destroy their confidence in the dealer as a person capable 
of planning a house. In their opinion if a dealer is not capable of assist- 
ing with the plan of a house he is hardly capable of selling the material 
for it. If the dealer can say to them, “You will want the laundry tubs 
here where they will get the best morning light, for unless the light is 
good the clothes will look clean in the tubs but dirty on the lines.” If he 
can make this and similar remarks at the right time he will score heavily 
in his own favor. In selling to a woman the care and intelligence with 
which a dealer can handle the little details which seem unimportant to a 
man but which add immeasurably to the comfort of doing housework 
will usually measure the efficiency of his salesmanship. He must know 
these little things—there are many of them—if he would interest Mis- 
tress Mary. 





























“Finds these varied plans interesting, 
but confusiny” 


Interesting Mistress Mary 


He must be alive to the special things in which she is interested. 
What these are he can learn in the course of several meetings. For 
instance, a man usually fusses about having a house that is easily heated 
in winter—a laudable desire. Quite as frequently it falls upon the wife 
to demand an arrangement of rooms and porches that will make it cool 
in summer. There is something of a knack required in the planning of 
such a house. Frequently, too, the wife must struggle against her hus- 
band’s panicky impulse to select a house that is hopelessly ugly. He 
fears a handsome house will cost too much. Perhaps the wife has long 
dreamed of French doors leading out on to a wide porch. Perhaps it is 
a clothes chute. Generally her ideas of building consist of a general 
style of house and a great many detached details. And the dealer must 
remember that they are semi-sacred things not to be too roughly handled. 

The dealer will have floor plans and pictures of front elevations, but 
he will be fortunate if he can do some drafting of plans, himself. He 
will be wise if he has his plans indexed or arranged so he can turn imme- 
diately to the ones he wants. It is unwise to turn a customer into a 
room filled with house plans, hundreds of them, ranging from a 2-room 
fishing camp to a 30-room house for a country estate. A woman finds 
these varied plans interesting but confusing. Her own ideas of the 
house she wants slip away in the welter of new suggestions. But if a 
dealer knows she wants a bungalow to cost about $4,000, he should show 
her plans of bungalows that may be built for $4,000. He can be safe in 
leaving her with any number of such plans, and when he returns he is 
likely to find that she is ready for him to begin sketching a floor plan. 

The service room as a sales help has been pretty well advertised by 
the trade press. It is little short of a necessity in dealing with Mistress 
Mary, but after all it is only a help to salesmanship. A yard that is 
clean, orderly, well painted, perhaps ornamented with flower boxes and 
that has a modest, attractive service room will be a good setting for 
making a sale toa woman. A-yard such as this need not be on a shop- 
ping street or near the center of town to be attractive to women. They 
do not buy house materials on the way home from the matinee as they 
may buy candy or magazines. A down-town show window, however, 
may be a valuable part of the advertising equipment. ; ; 

A house should be planned with the furnishings and decorations in 
mind and also its general setting in the lawn. But this may be too much 
for those whose amazement at our foolish prattle is about to turn to 
scorn. Interior decorators and landscape architects? Not unless you 
wish to be. It will not hurt you, tho, to know enough of these things to 
nip in the bud an atrocious effect about to be produced thru good natured 
ignorance. Neither are these things hard to learn, once a person has 
made up his mind to learn them. And the business man who desires to 
be carried to the commercial skies on flowery beds of ease is out of luck. 
That vehicle of transportation has been taken off the schedule. 
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WHEELS THAT HELP PREVENT SNAKY LUMBER 


J. P. Barrett, foreman at the sawmill of the 
Milwaukee Land Co., St. Joe, Idaho, recently wrote 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and made some very 
interesting comments on the article published on 
page 63 of the Feb. 22 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN written by R. C. Leibe. In his letter 
Mr. Barrett said in part: 


In regard to R. C. Leibe’s advice in regard to car- 
riage track defects, Mr. Leibe’s advice on lining the V 
rail is correct, and it is the only way it could be lined 
without taking the carriage out of the way. However, 
I do not agree with Mr. Leibe in locating defects in 
the track, as the two wheels are keyed to an axle, one 
V and one flat wheel. Those two wheels will not travel 
the same distance per revolution, so one wheel must 
stop to catch up. As the flat wheel slips it will cause 
a zigzag motion and the carriage will snake and make 
snaky lumber. With an absolutely perfect track and 
perfect saw and mill, if you run the carriage fast the 
faster it runs the shorter the kinks in the lumber, and 
all the trouble is in the flat carriage wheel. I have an 
improved flat carriage wheel. Have used them for the 
last three years. 


The accompanying illustration shows the Barrett 
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improved sawmill carriage wheel. This wheel is 
made up of three parts; namely, hub, wheel and 
collar. 

In the order that they are assembled, No. 1 is the 
east steel hub, bored and keyed for axle; is flanged 
on one side and threaded for the collar on the other. 
No. 2 is the wheel which fits down on the hub 
against the flange and is held in place by the collar. 
No. 3 is the collar threaded to fit the threaded side 
of the hub and after being screwed down in place 
against the wheel is set in place by means of a set 
screw. 

The wheel does not run absolutely loose on the 
hub but is just loose enough to permit it to turn 
slightly when the carriage is stopped and reversed. 
Its advantages over the common type of flat car- 
riage wheel, where the ordinary flat wheel is made 
tight on the axle, is that there is no tendency when 
the carriage is stopped and reversed to slide or 
drag on the track. This sliding and dragging 
cause both the wheel (that is, when the common 
flat wheel is used) and the track to wear, and 
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within a short time the carriage because of the 
wear on the flat wheels, which of course makes the 
circumference of the flat wheel smaller than that 
of the opposite wheel, which is the V wheel, and 
cause the carriage to run out of line, cramping and 
binding and running hard. It is to be understood 
that the alignment of the carriage is one of the 
important factors essential to the making of good 
lumber. 

Mr. Barrett says that when this type of wheel is 
employed it will not be necessary to hunt for kinks 
and swings in the track, as the system stops side 
motion in the carriage. He adds that there are a 
few mills now using this type of wheel and that 
they would not run without them. Mr. Barrett 
writes that he has given up the idea of getting a 
patent and has determined to give the idea to the 
public for the benefit that will be gained by the 
industry. He adds that D. H. Slater, filer at the 
St. Joe mill, says he would not file a mill again 
without the Barrett wheels even tho he had to pay 
for them himself. 
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Building Codes in Relation to Standards of Wood Construction* - 


[By R. 8. Whiting, of Chicago, Ill.] 


The adaptability of wood to every class of build- 
ings, and its almost universal use in some form or 
other in all types of buildings, are facts with which 
we are all familiar, but just how properly to de- 
sign and construct such buildings with necessary 
safeguards to eliminate hazards and protect against 
the elements and the best methods of applications 
in such construction is a subject upon which the 
average person is more or less uninformed. 

Designing is a science known to competent archi- 
tects and engineers and its practice a service un- 
fortunately not always appreciated by the layman. 
There is a growing tendency, however, toward regu- 
lating the practice of these professions which it is 
hoped may early mature in order that the public 
may be protected against improper design and faulty 
construction. , 

It is the function of every State and municipality 
thru legislative bodies to enact laws which will 
safeguard the public against the erection of build- 
ings unsafe structurally and inadequate as to sani- 
tation and fire resistance. 

During the last few years marked progress has 
been made along these lines, but the apparent lack 
of initiative on the part of the architectural and 
engineering professions is indicated in final results 
in incomplete and inadequate laws enacted. 

No law, however, should deny the right of any 
individual thru over-conservative building regula- 
tions to take advantage of modern .scientific devel- 
opments, properly incorporated in design, well fab- 
ricated materials, and good construction. 

As a matter of historical interest, the first house 
in Boston, Mass., was erected in 1623 and not until 
1679, fifty-six years later, was a law passed regulat- 
ing the construction of buildings as follows: ‘“‘An 
Act relative to the construction of dwelling houses 
in Boston.” 

“An Act to provide for the regulation and inspec- 
tion of buildings, the more effectual prevention of 
fire and the better preservation of life and property 
in the City of Boston’’ was passed in 1871 and this 
act created the first building department, organized 
that same year, consisting of an inspector, two as- 
sistants, and a clerk having authority to enforce the 
act. There is at present before the Massachusetts 
legislature a bill to provide a housing law for the 
city of Boston. 

Michigan and Iowa each has State housing laws 
which perform a necessary function and are closely 
related to building codes and standards of wood, as 
the construction required in various classes by oc- 
cupancy are designated, but they need not be gone 
into too much in detail, as a housing law, in my 
opinion, should not be burdened with structural de- 
tails; the fewer the better, except as may seem 
necessary for fire protection and prevention require- 
ments. 

Classification of Buildings 


Buildings should be classified in four groups in 
the following manner: (1) Fire-resistive; (2) mill 
(slow burning); (3) ordinary (or wood joisted); (4) 
frame. 

The “‘fire resistive’ class permits door and win- 
dow frames, doors, sash casings, base boards, wains- 
coting, finished floors and the furring strips under 
them to be of wood as well as all partitions con- 
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tained within a private apartment, provided this 
apartment is enclosed by fire-resistive walls. The 
roof of a building of this class may be of wood, pro- 
vided the roof has an incombustible covering and 
the ceiling of the uppermost story is of fire-resistive 
construction and not suspended from the roof. 

“Mill construction,’’ the best known type of slow 
burning construction, should conform to the follow- 
ing definition: ‘‘Mill or slow burning construction 
consists of masonry walls and heavy timber interior 
construction, designed and arranged in such a man- 
ner as to prevent concealed spaces, and to expose 
the least number of corners or projections of com- 
bustible material to fire.’’ These buildings should 
be protected against fire by standpipe or a suitable 
automatic sprinkler installation. 

In many localities the design of “mill construc- 
tion,” as above defined, is, however, not followed 
in detail and the term is often misapplied to build- 
ings which should be rightfully classified as wood 
joisted (‘‘ordinary’’) construction as well as to 
buildings which are merely of heavy frame construc- 
tion and not sprinklered. 

Standard ‘‘mill construction” design as adopted by 
the various engineering and fire prevention societies 
and associations should be urged upon all sections, 
and efforts made to have it adopted. Universal 
recognition and appreciation of the efforts of those 
bodies as well as those of various individuals who 
have given careful study to the details of design of 
this particular class of construction would be of uni- 
versal benefit. 

“Ordinary,’”’ or wood joisted construction, as it is 
sometimes called, is usually limited in height to 55 
feet, including three stories and a basement, and 


applies to all building or structures having exterior 
walls of masonry with floors and other interior con- 
struction wholly or in part of wood. Such buildings 
should be arranged with at least two separate stair- 
ways located as far apart as possible, both of which 


‘should extend from the top story to an exit at the 


street level and be enclosed on all sides with incom- 
bustible walls of required thickness. The object in 
having these two stairways is to allow of easy egress 
to occupants from each story in case of emergency 
and at the same time prevent the rapid spread of 
fire from one part of the building to another. There 
should also be an outside entrance to the cellar or 
lowest story. When such buildings as above de- 
scribed are arranged in series adjoining one another, 
they should be separated by a fire wall and each 
have floor areas limited to comply with the condi- 
tions for the particular use to which the buildings 
are put. 

Frame buildings are usually the least protected 
of any class and when poorly designed, constructed 
of an improper selection of material and erected by 
careless workmen, they constitute an unnecessary 
hazard. Intelligent selection of material, however, 
to insure proper species and grades, together with 
proper workmanship and proper design of firestops, 
chimneys and location of fire barriers, would make 
them reasonably fire-safe. In arranging firestops 
and fire barriers in frame dwellings the aim should 
be to confine fires, after their origin, to one com- 
partment, room or story until extinguished. 


Methods of Fire Stopping 

As a greater proportion of fires are of interior 
origin, standard methods of fire stopping are advis- 
able and necessary, but to guard against fire com- 
municating from one building to another, cornices, 
Piazzas and other exterior projections should be 
fire-stopped similarly to prevent all hollow spaces 
in them from coming directly in contact, by con- 
necting openings, with any other part of the build- 
ing, and these hollow spaces should be filled with 
some incombustible material. 

A restriction which many building ordinances have 
adopted is that of limiting the distance of a build- 
ing to the side and rear lot lines, or to another build- 
ing. This distance varies according to custom in 
different localities from 3 to 30 feet, but a fair aver- 
age is found in 5 feet to any lot line or 10 feet be- 
tween frame buildings, unless the spaces between 
the studding, the entire height from sill to plate, are 
filled in solidly with brick work or other incom- 
bustible material; then these distances may be 
reduced respectively to 3 feet and 6 feet. 

It is advisable that all building ordinances pro- 
vide that no fire stops be covered in or in any way 
concealed from view until seen and approved in 
writing by the building commissioner or inspector. 

The worst single cause of fires is the defective 
chimney, and statistics show that over one-fifth of 
the dwelling house fire losses in each State are due 
to this cause and in some States the ratio is still 
higher. Proper chimney construction is a most im- 
portant structural feature in reducing the causes of 
fire. 

Not enough space is given by architects in their 
specifications now in building ordinances either for 
the right use of wood, which if properly specified 
structurally could easily be built so as to prevent 
the rapid spread of fire and add but a small sum 
to the first cost of building, at the same time adding 
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materially in making them safer as well as tending 
to reduce insurance rates. 

The average architect is bent upon making a repu- 
tation for himself by producing buildings purposed 
to display skill in designing, beauty of proportion, 
harmony of color etc., often losing sight, however, 
of the vitals of the structure, whereas if part of his 
energies were expended in making a reasonably 
fire-safe building he would be discharging a re- 
sponsibility which rightfully rests upon him and 
which public sentiment demands. Even were the 
architect to embody in his specifications, thru his 
own initiative or in compliance with building ordi- 
nances, paragraphs regulating the fire stopping of 
floors and walls and proper construction of chimneys 
and fireplaces, there would still remain the uncer- 
tainty of compliance with these specifications by the 
contractor or the building inspector, the latter of 
whom is only too often unable to oversee properly 
or funds appropriated by the local Government for 
this purpose, 

Since the building industry is the acknowledged 
key to the prosperity and activity of every com- 
munity, it is plainly evident there is something 
quite as vital to the solution of the present and 
future building situation as supply and demand of 
both labor and materials by which to modify and 
regulate the cost of building. 

A community handicapped by antiquated and im- 
proper building ordinances, or lack of any ordi- 
nances whatsoever, is unconsciously permitting a 
tremendous waste of building construction. This 
involuntary waste can and must be remedied as a 
measure to reduce not only the cost of materials 
but the quantity of labor required in building opera- 
tions. 

Private building as well as investment building 
may be greatly stimulated in the city which per- 
mits it to be known that its building code has been* 


and is keeping pace with the latest economic prac- 
tices known to architects and engineers. Thru 
such agencies it is possible to build at a consid- 
erably less cost than in localities hampered by abso- 
lute building laws, and the wise investor will recog- 
nize such a condition as an opportunity to build. 


Inadequate Bullding Inspection 


Laws are one thing, but their administration 
quite another. It is to be deplored but is neverthe- 
less a fact that in some of our larger cities having 
exceptionally efficient building ordinances building 
inspection is inadequate, inefficient and in many 
cases incompetent. A competent and honest build- 
ing inspector not influenced by political or other 
ulterior affiliations can interpret good building laws 
very much to the advantage of his community and is 
well worth a far greater compensation than is usu- 
ally offered. Tried men of experience should be 
employed in the business of building inspection and 
their services compensated accordingly. 

To selfish and dishonest political influence is due 
largely the fact that so few State codes are now 
in existence. Several have been prepared after 
considerable effort on the part of experienced tech- 
nical and legal experts, only to meet the sad ex- 
perience of being either discarded or tabled by legis- 
lative bodies. The few which have survived are 
proving of great value and are examples of what 
might be produced in other States were proper 
efforts and interests brought immediately into ac- 
tion. This means the architect and the engineer. 

Of the 1,350 cities in the United States with popu- 
lations ranging from 5,000 upward but 20 percent 
have regulations governing building construction. 
A large proportion of these fall far short of having 
what may be termed an efficient and economical 
building code; and these, as well as town and city 
corporations entirely without building ordinances, 


should enact at least such ordinances as will carry 
them thru a temporary period unless their situ- 
ation be covered by a State code. 

The majority of municipal building codes are far 
too voluminous and overtechnical, and consequently 
long in preparation and difficult for the average per- 
son to interpret; but by reducing the usually large 
code committees to consist of not more than three 
carefully selected individuals the work of prepa- 
ration could be reduced to cover a much less period 
of time and much more adequate and comprehen- 
sive codes might result. 

A code containing the minimum of requirements 
for structural safety, fire prevention, sanitation and 
safety to life, suggesting economical design and 
anticipating future needs with respect to growth, 
if properly administered will result in building at 
much less cost, thereby stimulating building con- 
struction and increasing the demand for labor so 
much needed at this time. 

To eliminate waste by the economic application 
of both materials and labor thru the agency of 
proper building ordinances, both municipal and 
State, thereby reducing the cost, should be the im- 
mediate aim of every honest architect, engineer, 
builder and material manufacturer as well as every 
intelligent citizen. 

Our message to you today is this: 

(1) Appoint yourselves, each of you, a committee 
of one to sit in on and act at every public meeting 
and hearing where building regulations are under 
consideration. 

(2) Accept and promote the use of standards 
adopted by recognized national engineering so- 
cieties, 

(3) Your duty does not end here. Help toward 
the enforcement of these standards thru your own 
efforts and see to the appointment of+*competent 
and capable officials for their administration. 





Development 


Wood has been one of the standard materials used 
in construction for centuries. The earlier types of 
structures were designed and built by men who had 
but little if any training in engineering theory, and 
who based their efforts on precedent and good sense. 
These structures were substantially built and gave 
good service. The old-time carpenter or builder 
paved the way for the present engineer or architect 
with his knowledge of principles and methods. 
Precedent has been amended by the theory of 
Stresses and the effects of loading, until the build- 
ing or bridge of today is a nicely balanced structure. 

The advent of the rolled steel structural shape 
and the more modern material, reinforced concrete, 
has not taken away the value of wood in building 
nor lessened its efficiency as a structural material. 
The attention of designers has been attracted to 
these newer materials and larger fields of engineer- 
ing design have been opened, but the demand for 
the mill construction type of building and the 
wooden bridge of moderate size in both railway 
and highway types is maintained on account of 
the special advantages pertaining to wood alone. 

Good lumber is just as obtainable, possesses the 
same structural characteristics, and is as safe and 
economical today as in the past. In fact, with wider 
transportation facilities, better seasoning and closer 
classification of kinds and grades, lumber is more 
generally available and the quality may be better 
regulated to varying requirements than twenty 
years ago. Recent data on physical characteris- 
tics together with the development of wood pre- 
serving and fire retarding materials and processes 
have even strengthened the position of wood in 
the building field. 

Two Early Essentials of Lumber Use 

The future for lumber in this field depends largely 
on the amount of activity directed along two dis- 
tinct lines of work. First, the producer must adjust 
his standards to meet the well based demand of the 
designer and constructor where such demands are 
commonly accepted as legitimate and necessary to 
good construction, Second, the producer must take 
it upon himself to provide the designer and con- 
structor with an authentic record of what has been 
accomplished with wood in the past in the form 
of well defined, clearly explained standards of con- 
struction which make it easy for them to use wood 
with confidence in their daily problems. Also, they 
should be furnished with information of unques- 
tioned reliability on all new or unusual uses of 
wood in their work, either as reported by them or 
anticipated by the engineering branch of the lum- 
ber industry, and new standards developed to cover 
these new phases. 

The adoption of the well known “density rule’ 
for structural timbers has been a means of estab- 
lishing a degree of quality which is being accepted 
readily by the designer, and is a standard which 
has the recognition and support of national engi- 
neering societies. The lumber producers who fur- 
nish the market with this class of material should 
see that all references to old grading terms are 
eliminated from their routine and publicity, and that 
the distributer is educated in the new classifica- 
tion, if the public is to be served intelligently and 
without causing confusion in regard to quality or 
grades. 

Progress along this same line indicates that the 
time is fast approaching when the national bodies 
of timber users will demand a new, unified, clearly 
stated general set of grading rules or specifications 





*Report presented at the American Lumber Con- 
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in Heavy Timber 
[By C. E. Paul, of Chicago, Tll.] 


for lumber and timbers, which must receive serious 
consideration by the producers of the country. The 
compilation of such a set of specifications, free from 
the wide variations which now exist and brought 
down to a general classification, with exceptions 
clearly stated when necessary, should originate in 
the industry rather than have such specifications 
come from the designer, who does not always rec- 
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ognize that wood is a product of nature and there- 
fore subject to variations in the different species. 


Mill Construction Building 


This association has been active in spreading 
among architects, engineers, builders and prospec- 
tive owners authentic information in regard to the 
proper use of wood in commercial buildings and 
bridges. While the heavy timber mill construction 
building of today has the good features of that of 
one hundred years ago, the type has broadened and 
developed into three distinct types. These types 
have in fact become standards and may be found 
in all commercial centers. They are looked upon 
with favor by the designer and owner as well as by 
the insurance interests. The National Fire Protec- 
tion Association has issued recommendations in re- 
gard to the proper construction of such buildings, 
and these standard recommendations have recently 
been made a part of the building code recommended 
by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

The properly designed modern mill construction 
building embodies the following features: 

The first cost, yearly depreciation, upkeep and 
insurance charges are kept at a minimum. 

The building is designed in units so that it will 
fit the business of the present time and can be ex- 
tended easily to meet.the needs of the future. Sym- 
metry and pleasing effects need not be sacrificed 
to meet this qualification. 

The general design of the building provides plenty 
of light, proper ventilation, and protection from 


Construction* 


heat, cold or weather. It also allows ample protec- 
tion to the occupants, contents and _ structure 
against injury by fire, or spread of flames or smoke 
in case of fire. 

The interior framing is arranged to give open 
floor and ceiling spaces adapted to the best possible 
arrangement of machinery or equipment. 

The comfort and health of employees are increased 
by the use of wood floors. 

The salvage value at end of service is large in 
case the building becomes obsolete. An owner who 
builds with the possibility of stifling a growing 
business in an indestructible industrial tomb which 
looks ample today blocks his own path of progress. 


Fire Resistance and Heavy Timbers 

Within the last few months a combination of 
Government and insurance.experts have been in- 
terested in the fire resisting qualities of large tim- 
bers when used as actual posts under loads and 
subjected to intense heat in a special furnace de- 
signed for such tests. The results obtained by these 
experts will be published shortly and will throw a 
new light on the use of timber for such purposes. 
The value of this work is so apparent to the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association that we 
are continuing these tests at the present time at 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Chicago, in order 
that the highest degree of efficiency may be obtained 
from heavy timber framing and its connections 
when exposed to fire. Wood has evidently been dis- 
credited in the past in too many cases where failure 
was due to improper connections in the framing 
rather than to the material itself. 

The development of the laminated type of beam 
and girder for heavy timber construction, which 
was hastened by the shortage of large sizes of lum- 
ber during the war period, has shown the value of 
that class of framing in many units of building con- 
struction. Bridge stringers, beams and girders in 
heavy floor construction, as well as the tension 
members in truss design, are now built up of a 
number of thin pieces of stock of a width equal to 
the desired depth of member, bolted together and 
used in the structure just as a solid stick of the 
same cross-section would be used. These beams 
were approved for use during the war period by 
both the National Board of Fire Underwriters and 
the Chicago Board of Fire Underwriters, with the 
understanding that such construction should be con- 
sidered as permanent. The results obtained during 
that period should warrant the continued approval 
of the type and the formulation of a standard for 
the design of such members. 

With this object in view this association is coéper- 
ating with the Forest Products Laboratory at Madi- 
son at the present time, and tests are now in prog- 
ress on full size built-up beams loaded as in prac- 
tice in order that such a standard may be founded 
upon reliable test data instead of pure theory. 

The development of the light-weight timber lat- 
tice truss for spans between walls as great as 100 
feet, with its main carrying members composed of 
built-up timbers, is a practical application of the 
principle. These trusses played a very important 
part in the hurried construction of war times and 
served the Government to an advantage not pos- 
sible with any other material at that time. 


Lumber for Bridge Building 
The heavy timber highway bridge has not only 
retained its popularity in those sections of the coun- 
try where timber is easily obtained but has been 
improved and standard designs have been adopted 
by the Government as well as by State highway 
officials in other localities. As an example of prog- 
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ress in this line, the lowa State Highway Commis- 
sion has just issued a collection of twelve standard 
plans of timber trestle bridges, wood pile abutments 
and timber truss bridges. These were prepared to 
serve as minimum requirements in the design of 
bridges to be built for approval by the commission. 
The plans range in lengths of span from 11 feet to 
57 feet. Other State highway commissions have 
prepared similar sets of plans and requirements, 
as shown by the data collected from these sources 
and published in the engineering bulletin on “Heavy 
Timber Highway Bridges’ recently issued by this 
association. 

Bridge types have become so well standardized 
that ready-cut structures can now be bought in the 
open market ready for assembling at the site. 
These bridges are built of lumber which has re- 
ceived a recognized preservative treatment after 
all joints have been cut and all holes for bolts 
bored, thus protecting the material from decay 
which occurs at such points when untreated por- 
tions of the wood are exposed. 

Lumber’s Status in Construction 

Hours could be spent in detailing the progress 
which has been made in recent years in the pre- 
servative treatment of timber for use in locations 
where it is liable to decay. National engineering 
societies have become interested in the subject and 
standards are being developed or expanded yearly. 
The designer and consumer recognize the weight 
of opinion back of such standards and look to the 


lumber industry to do its part in furnishing the 
exact grade or quality of wood demanded by the 
specifications. 


War conditions have shown the public the ex- 
tremely important position that lumber holds in 
the construction field. Renewed demands for wood 
have sprung from sources which seemed to be fail- 
ing, due to keen competition which was not met 
until the eleventh hour. The entire industry is 
awake now to this opportunity which has been 
thrust upon it. The future program of our trade 
extension work will need the hearty support of every 
lumberman, producer or distributer, in order that 
our development of the lumber industry may keep 
pace with the needs of the consumer. 





MAKES PLEA FOR CIVIC PROGRESS 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., April 19.—J. J. Donovan, 
vice president of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, aroused the city this week with a stirring 
address on Bellingham’s prospects and its oppor- 
tunities for becoming a city of not less than 100,000 
persons in the not remote future. The address was 
delivered before the Rotary Club and was entitled 
‘¢ Forward March.’’ Mr. Donovan urged the citi- 
zens to form a terminal railway company, build a 
union passenger station and authorize the forma- 


tion and operation of a port commission and there- 
by get the most out of their magnificent harbor. 
He said in part: 

This was one of the first counties in the State to 
adopt a comprehensive road system and it is now be- 
ing completed on broad gage lines. Our fisheries have 
developed much in the past decade, reaching into 
Alaska, until more fish products collect here than at 
any other port on the coast. Our cement plant will 
undoubtedly increase its capacity in the near future. 
Lumber, shingles and allied industries have doubled 
their payrolls in ten years. While we may not expect 
more sawmills, we can look for more subsidiary wood- 
working plants not now in existence. 

We shall soon have cheap coal. One of the great coal 
fields of the State is rapidly being opened by 
Michael Earles, well known lumberman, and J. @. 
Eden, within two miles of where we sit. I was under- 
ground for an hour a week ago and saw a 13-foot vein 
being scientifically opened in a way that means much 
for the future of this city. I have been in charge of 
four coal operations in my lifetime and this is the 
thickest and most regular vein that I have seen in 
Washington. I look for an output of 1,000 tons a day 
within two years. 

Labor is the foundation of all progress. The rela- 
tions between capital and labor in this city are the best 
in the State. A large proportion of the workmen own 
their own homes and arrangements are already com- 
plete whereby any thrifty man in good health may 
obtain a home on easy terms. 





PERMITS SHOW 


Building activity in the country at large is 
gaining neadway. This gratifying condition is 
indicated by the increase in building permits is- 
sued in 162 principal cities of the United States 
during March, as compiled by the American Con- 
tractor. The total for the month is $60,176,987. 
To realize the significance of this total it should 


be compared with the figures for the preceding 















INCREASING BUILDING ACTIVITY 


months since the signing of the armistice, which, 
it will also be noted, show a steady upward climb, 
as follows: December, $17,000,000; January, $23,- 
000,000; February, $32,000,000. It will be ob- 
served that the March total shows nearly 100 per- 
cent increase over February. Based on the average 
value of permits per city during the last five years, 
the March figures indicate activity to be about 








65 percent of normal. Smail projects predominate, 
the average value thus far in 1919 being consid- 
erably less than in normal years, showing that 
much of the recent and current activity in construe- 
tion work has been in repairs, remodeling and small 
buildings. 

Following is the comparative showing for March 
of two years in detail: 


























March, 1919 March, 1918 Per- March, 1919 March, 1918———_ Per- 
No. of Estimated 0. of Estimated cent No. of Estimated No. of Estimated ° cent 
City buildings cost buildings cost change City buildings cost’ =~—s_ buildings cost change 
Albany, N.Y. 668002 i 0s cee 215 $ 160,090 155 91,967 °74 Mobile, Ala. ......++..--- 31 56,950 8 25,000 *127 
MMentOWN, PS. 6.26. cence’ 52 147,750 25 154,285 +4 Montgomery, Ala. ........ 159 34,863 114 16,083 *116 
Pe SS eee 99 89,497 34 22,329 *300 Muskogee, Okla. ....--...- 1 51,460 4 43,000 *19 
MUTATOR. cic csccwdses 308 750,290 242 535,246 #32 Mount Vernon, N. ¥Y...... 24 126,700 14 53,210 138 
Augusta, Ga. .. ‘ «eo §©=—.18 61,440 80 17,366 *%253 Nashville, Tenn. ........-.- 413 214,230 363 97.840 *118 
Atlantic City, 119 101,702 94 63,832 *59 Newark, N. J......++--+-- 219 595,070 16 799,731 725 
Auburn, N. Y.... a ; 12 2,410 18 18,160 +80 New Bedford, Mass........ 17 222,850 18 39,350 *466 
Baltimore, Md. ......++0+- 503 948,844 200 405,950 *133 New Britain, Conn........ 45 46,760 39 72,425 +35 
Bayonne, N, J... sess ec cs 25 53,450 12 28,450 *87 New Haven, Conn......... 148 368,398 81 58,645 *528 
Berkeley, Cal. ......... 00% 9: 76,631 50 62,100 #23 — er Mag see eens 56 139,798 60 458,808 +69 
3inghamto Sp Aarne 215 96,756 150 7,836 *102 New York City: 
oa en Xia, Pa haests 350 192,590 331 435,306 755 Borough of Brooklyn..... 857 2,994,516 748 1,758,092 *70 
Boise Idaho Dearest aa 1 25,185 35 12,240 *105 Borough of Manhattan... 320 4,088,660 290 1,373,970 *197 
Boston, Mass. ..........s. 488 1,777,138 269 601,636 *195 Borough of Richmond... 122 177,526 53 124,696 *42 
Bridgeport, Conn. ........ 111 "326,395 eae, ° Jueecemee he Borough of Bronx....... | 257 438,975 186 765,270 +42 
Brockton, Mass. .......:.- 45 45,854 15 7,765 *490 Borough of Queens...... 1,011 2,551,715 367 1,330,220 *91 
1 1 i ae 365 962,000 286 524,000 *83 Niagara Falls, N. Y........ 48 85,898 82 92,347 +6 
Cambridge, Mass. ........ 74 63,847 49 15,865  *%302 . hh ee 105 802,591 79 643,005 24 
Camden, N. J.......--ee- 70 58,624 49 362,922 +84 Qubland, CBb os ccccccsces 304 494,706 251 362,006 *36 
Canton, Ohio ..........4. 195 515,753 123 270,575 *90 Oklahoma City, Okla...... 108 448,410 125 392,330 *14 
Cedar Rapids," lowa....... 35 64,000 ee 81,000 *20 Se 145 385,642 55 . 263,430 *46 
Charleston, B.C... cnccees 5s 103,820 32 5,780 *190 a eee 95 93,606 66 34.383 *172 
Charlotte, N. C........... 1 69,840 26 85,345 718 Deets Ne Devewncécecene 23 36,050 26 18,175 *98 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ....... 231 107,130 181 35,625  *200 OE Se Se 128 264,127 80 90,625 *191 
Chelsea, Mass. .cccccccces 7 23,300 ‘a: ¢eeanuns Kms |, i a eer 43 110,010 13 12,600 *773 
Chicago, Ill. ......-.-++--- 197 1,758,150 93 2,376,000 $26 Philadelphia, Pa. mecauee ce 1,130,785 97 2,662,290 757 
Cincinnatl, Ohio ...... 6.0: 1,010 354,805 1,062 358,605 71 Phoenix, Ariz. .........00- 78 104,689 52 94,785 *10 
Cleveland, Ohio .......... 1,084 2,456,450 1,016 2,709,055 79 Pittsburgh, Pa. .......... 406 982,715 440 1,214,596 418 
Colorado Springs, Colo.... 29 20,154 17 Baas *80 Pertlaed, MGs cccccccccees 40 32,290 21 116,190 472 
Columbus, Ohio ........-. 295 281,670 236 378,810 *26 DONG, CU. vscreccesvece 871 685,605 464 344,575 *98 
Covington, Ky. ss 17,850 sees 19,475 78 Portsmouth, Va. 33 123,900 11 41,130 *201 
Dallas, Texas . 105 346,275 61 161,995 *113 Pueblo, Colo. 72 57,955 36 18,806 #219 
Dayton, Ohio ...... 214 201,686 ee “Se adcue are Quincy, Mass. 91 132,155 56 70,470 *87 
Weeethl: BE cieccccsvscns 53 123,125 45 47,000 *161 Reading, Pa. 58 120,750 29 14,600 *727 
Denver, Colo. ..........-- 251 434,500 225 172,650 151 pee See 111 646,206 80 201,350 *220 
Des Moines, Iowa......... 104 301,950 78 174,17 *73 Hochester, Ne Wocccccccens 277 360,042 113 177,200 *103 
BIGUPONE, MRIGDs cc cccceccens 1,042 3,230,700 517 1,101,155 #193 Sacramento, Cal. ......... 103 133,650 64 87,659 *52 
BIG, TOWER: oc csscscess 23 126,359 12 13,300 *85 Saginaw, Midh. ....ccee 64 50.680 12 28,965 *74 
Duluth, MIM. .....0sse005 127 97,708 113 266,342 763 SAE MONML wedaaceneecs 25 7,055 16 8,722 +19 
MME WRG 6 <iois:cncc vece as 31 23,117 19 26,030 vil Salt Lake City, Utah...... 102 267,768 74 149,775 *77 
East Orange, N. J........ 66 125,174 46 226,655 y44 San Antonio, Texas........ 340 276,275 291 471,000 +41 
East St. Louis, Ill........ 42 344,070 37 119,429 #188 San Diego, Ca@i............ 104 73,050 135 182.406 +59 
Elizabeth, N. J..........-. 45 207,635 19 181,833 *8 San Francisco, Cal........ 399 908,831 380 758,086 *19 
PRRs BOM vers 6.607650. 60% 122 126,454 101 76,759 *64 Sate JOM COliccccvsnccee 33 42,176 31 38,995 *7 
Erie, Pa. oo. sees eeeeeees 180 247,571 114 155,444 *59 BAVENEOR, CMe cc cccccoucs 29 40,725 2: 17,390 %134 
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LUMBERMEN INSPECT THE TIMBER OF PANAMA 





Illinois Dealers Have Enjoyable Trip Thru Tropical Forests The Trees and Their Uses Described — 
Logging and Other Conditions Pronounced Good 


Jour, Iuu., April 21—W. M. Buchanan, presi- 
dent of the Buchanan-Daley Co., lumber retailer of 
this city, who recently returned from an extended 
trip to the republic of Panama, has kindly given 
the representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
a very interesting account of his trip. Mr. 
Buchanan and his wife were members of a party 
consisting of Frederick Brown, president of the 
Pasiga ‘Timber Co., which has extensive holdings 
in Panama, and Mrs. Brown; John A. Wood, rep- 
resentative of the Parker-Kellogg Co.; W. H. 
Kurtz, of the Kurtz-Downey Box Co., and Mr. 
Thompson, foreman of the company’s mill at 
Helena, Ark.; W. F. Van Buskirk, tormer president 
of the Bank of Commerce & Savings, Mrs. Van 
Buskirk. James J. West, of the Pasiga Tim- 
ber Co., also had planned to make the trip, but un- 
fortunately met with a serious accident in Chicago 
the day the party left, being struck by a street car 
and sustaining severe injuries. Mr. Buchanan de- 
scribes some of the interesting experiences of the 
trip as follows: 

Leaving Chicago on the Panama Limited at 12:30 
on the night of Feb. 22 we arrived at New Orleans 
the following afternoon, and sailed on the Parismina, 
of the United Fruit Co.'s line, on the night of Feb. 24. 

After a very pleasant voyage across the Gulf of 
Mexico we went thru the Yucatan Channel into the 
Caribbean Sea and early Sunday morning, March 2, 
dropped anchor in the beautiful harbor of Christobal, 
which is the American port of the Canal Zone, where 
the wharves, warehouses and practically all the 
buildings belonging to the Government have been 
erected. Colon, immediately adjoining, is the old 
town. Most of the business is transacted in Colon, 
and the Washington Hotel, operated by the com- 
missary department of the Panama Railroad, is lo- 
cated there. Most of the larger shops are run by 
either Chinese or East Indians, catering largely to 
the tourist trade and they all seem to do a thriving 
business. 

Boarding the train for Panama, our party occupied 
what is supposed to compare with a parlor car in 
the States. lt was about the size of a small freight 
car, with individual cane seats on both sides and 
observation platforms front and back, not nearly as 
comfortable as the ordinary passenger coach at 
home. 


Skirting the Big Ditch 


The railroad parallels the canal most of the way, 
running close to the three locks at Gatun, where 
ships are lifted from the level of the Atlantic 85 
feet to the level of Gatun Lake, which was formed 
by draining the Chagres River to provide a body of 
water large enough to supply at ail times plenty of 
water to furnish power and to operate the locks. 
Crossing Gatun Lake on the embankment, about 85 
feet wide, built right thru the lake, we came in sight 
of Culebra Cut, where numerous disastrous slides 
have taken place. Next we reached the Pedro 
Miguel lock, where ships are lowered 32 feet to the 
level of the Miraflores lock, lying 3 miles farther 
toward the Pacific, where they are dropped 62 feet 
more to the level of the Pacific at the Balboa 
entrance, 

When we reached Panama, altho it was Sunday, 
the streets were thronged with people, many of 
them in masquerade costume, and confetti was be- 
ing scattered everywhere, so we felt sure they were 
very glad to see us—until advised that the annual 
pre-Lenten fiesta was in progress. Our party was 
immediately taken in cars to the Tivoli, the Govern- 
ment hotel, situated on Ancon Hill overiooking the 
harbor. We all were given cards to the Union Club, 
which is the “swell” club of the native Panamanians, 
and urged to attend their balls for the ensuing three 
nights. We did attend and were shown every atten- 
tion. In the way of beautiful women, richly gowned, 
and in fancy costumes of both men and women the 
balls surpassed anything of the kind it has ever 
been my fortune to attend in the States. 

For the next two days, while the fiesta continued, 
business practically was suspended, and the streets 
were thronged with people of all nationalities and 
colors, singing, dancing, throwing confetti and 
making merry generally. 


American Employees Enjoy Many Advantages 
A few words regarding the living conditions of the 


Americans employed in the Zone for Government , 


work in the offices, shops, mills and factories may 
be of interest. They are known as “‘gold employees,” 
as distinguished from the common labor composed 
of Jamaica and Martinique negroes, Panamanians 
etc., who are designated as ‘“‘silver employees.”’ All 
“gold employees” receive salary or wages based on 
the union scale in the States for the same kind of 
labor, plus 25 percent. Besides, they are furnished 


, homes rent free, with light and water, have their 


lawns mowed and flower gardens attended to, and 
have what wood they require for fuel cut up and 
delivered, all without charge. In addition, the com- 
missary operated by the Government supplies them 
with all the necessities of life, and for that matter, 
with all the luxuries as well, at prices very much 
lower than prevail in the States. This is in part 





accounted for by the fact that everything comes into 
the Zone duty free. Asa result it is a common thing 
to find in homes in the Zone the finest Irish linens, 
English china etc. that only the wealthier people in 
the States can afford. Besides all the advantages 
named these employees are given a rate for trans- 
portation to and from the States for themselves and 
families which is less than they would have to pay 
to stay at a good hotel for the length of time they 
are on the way. Notwithstanding, the majority are 
not satisfied. 


Native Species of Timber Described 


Leaving the city of Panama we started on our way 
to visit the tract of the Pasiga Timber Co., embark- 
ing on a small power boat of about 50 tons burden 
with a Panamanian captain and a mixed crew of 
six, consisting of native Panamanians, Jamaica 
negroes and a Cholo Indian. We entered the mouth 
of the Pasiga River and dropped anchor about one- 
half mile from the entrance. After unloading, the 
“parade” started thru the trackless timber which 
our party had come 2,600 miles by land and water to 
inspect. Very soon after leaving the bank of the 
-asiga River we struck off to the west across several 
miles of level land, free from underbrush and cov- 
ered with heavy timber, running from 20,000 to 
60,000 feet to the acre. The prevailing species were 
espave, Spanish cedar and quipo, mixed with per- 
haps twenty varieties of hardwoods, such as nispro 
—the tree that produces the gum that Billy Wrigley 
has made his millions from—coratu, known as 
Isthmian walnut and closely resembling our native 
black walnut; zoro, a beautiful hardwood resembling 
Circassian walnut, and nazerino, a purple wood 
useful for cabinet making. 

After a few hours we came very abruptly upon the 
Okenda River, a stream cut right into the level 
land, without swamps or jungles on either side. 
Following the bed of the river a short distance we 
came upon an old, abandoned banana plantation, 
with a thatched bungalow of ancient type but in fair 
condition. Within ten minutes after unloading 
their burdens the pack carriers, together with the 
guides and machete men, brought in bunches of ripe 
bananas, also plantain and yucca. The plantain 
looks much like an overgrown banana, being about 
twice the length and three times the circumference 
of that fruit. While we thought the ripe ones 
tasted fairly good raw, the natives laughed and told 
us in Spanish that they were not fit to eat thus but 
should be sliced thin and fried in boiling lard. Later 
on we found that, prepared that way, they were very 
good. The yucca is a root resembling the parsnip, 
with a thin, red skin. The natives wash and wrap 
it in large leaves, which they cover with red hot 
coals and bake until it is soft, then mash it like 
Irish potatoes. To me, however, it tasted a good 
deal as one might imagine a mouthful of cotton 
would taste. When one of the guides asked me in 
pigeon English how I liked it and I shook my head, 
he took a gourdful of it away and fixed it up in some 
way so that it tasted very good. 

After dinner we started out to cruise this timber, 
on both sides of the Okenda, for several miles. We 
found the land different from that covered in the 
morning, being much more rolling, with hills rising 
abruptly from the Okenda, and a good many streams 
emptying into it. The farther up the river we went 
the heavier we found the stand of timber. The vari- 
eties of wood continued about the same, but the 
trees were much larger, and thicker on the ground. 
The espave, also known as bastard mahogany, 
varies from 26 inches to 6 feet in diameter and from 
40 to 90 feet in height. The Spanish cedar runs 
from 24 inches to as much as 10 feet in diameter, 
but does not grow nearly as high as the espave, the 
average being possibly three 16-foot logs to the tree. 
The quipo, a very soft wood with a greenish yellow 
bark, is the giant of the Panama forests, many of 
the trees being 6 or 7 feet in diameter and from 70 to 
120 feet high, but if the wood has any value we have 
not yet found out what it is. The hardwoods are 
smaller, running from 18 to 36 or possibly 40 inches 
in diameter. Many of them grow very high before 
putting out any limbs. 

Returning to our camp on the bank of the Okenda 
we enjoyed a refreshing night’s sleep on beds of 
banana leaves, being awakened in the morning by 
the singing and cries of thousands of birds, many 
with beautiful plumage, including parrots, para- 
quets, love birds, wild turkeys and many varieties 
that none of us could name. Their songs mingled 
with the cries of monkeys, of which there are thou- 
sands scattered over the tract, with wild boars and 
mountain cows. 

The day’s cruise that has been described was prac- 
tically repeated each day for the ensuing five days, 
being interspersed with adventures and incidents, 
amusing and otherwise. For instance, one day we 
stirred up a nest of yellow jackets and before some 
of the members of the party could make their get- 
away they were stung several times, our guide 
getting a good one on the lip, causing it to swell 
to about three times its natural size. 


A Hot Salt Water Bath 


After the first night we slept on the boat. One day 
we had the captain put out to sea at high tide and 
wait for us at the mouth of the river, sending a 


boat in at about 5 p.m. About 4 o’clock we came 
out on the beach of the open bay, which was covered 
by a bed of black and glistening with yellow pyrites 
and a material that resembled mica. After tramping 
over this for about a mile we came upon what 
appeared to be a gigantic upheaval in some bygone 
age, the various strata of rock standing on end 
very much as in the Garden of the Gods in Colorado. 
After passing all this we came to a long stretch 
of yellow and greenish rock, half of which lay 
almost flat, the other half standing in ledges straight 
up and down, all of them polished as smoothly as 
tho done with machinery, forming a series of 
“Roman bath tubs’ about 10 feet wide and 50 feet 
long filled with hot salt water. The tide being out 
and the ‘“‘tubs’’ looking so inviting none of us could 
resist the temptation to indulge in a hot salt water 
bath down in the Bay of Panama without any 
danger of catching cold or being observed by pass- 
ersby. 
Logging Conditions Are Favorable 


The next morning the boat took us up into the 
Maestre River, which is the eastern boundary of the 
tract, and dropped anchor a mile from the entrance 
in about 30 feet of water. The Maestre is about as 
beautiful a stream as I have ever seen. It is pos- 
sibly 500 feet wide at this point. The rest of our 
cruising was done from this point and we used the 
boat as our base of supplies. Going up into the 
country from here we found the timber of about the 
same general character all over the tract, with log- 
ging conditions extremely favorable on the large 
areas of level land, and offering no difficulties on 
the more rolling land, all of which lies tributary to 
the rivers intersecting the tract, or to their small 
branches. After making as thoro an investigation 
as we could of the entire tract, of about 240 square 
miles or about 150,000 acres, estimated to contain 
about 6,000,000,000 feet of standing timber of a 
diameter of 18 inches or more, bounded on the north 
by the Cordileria, on the east by the Maestre River, 
on the south by the Bay of Panama, and on the west 
by the Legato River, all lying about fifteen miles 
from the city of Panama, we returned to the Hotel 
Tivoli thoroly convinced that we had found the 
timber, location, topography and sanitary conditicns 
of the tract all that they had been represented to be. 


A World of Bananas 


Returning to the States, my wife and I sailed from 
Christobal on March 23, the rest of the party having 
returned by an earlier steamer. We awoke the 
next morning in the harbor of Bocas del Toro, and 
from there went up the Bay of Almirante to the town 
of the same name, where the United Fruit Co. has 
about 32,000 acres planted to bananas, cocoanuts 
and cocacau. There our boat took on 57,300 bunches, 
or 222 carloads, of bananas. Candidly, I did not 
think there were as many bunches of bananas in the 
whole world as I saw at that time. Mr. Keyes, 
general agent of the United Fruit Co. at Almirante, 
very kindly placed an engine and baggage car, the 
latter fitted with rattan furnishings, at our disposal, 
and took us for a ride of about 60 miles thru the 
company’s plantation, crossing the Sixola River into 
the southern end of Costa Rica, where the company 
is growing its best bananas. The trip covered a 
portion of the 263 miles of railroad that has been 
built over the plantation for taking the natives to 
work and bringing the fruit down to tidewater. 

Sailing from Almirante on the last lap of our long 
journey, after an extremely pleasant voyage across 
the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico, we 
landed at New Orleans on the morning of March 29, 
glad to be back in the States once more. 





NEW HARDWOOD EXPORTING COMPANY FORMED 


New Or.EANS, La., April 21.—The Liberty Lum- 
ber Uo. (Inc.) is the latest addition to New Or- 
leans’ list of hardwood lumber exporters. Financed 
with ample capital and credit to do a big volume 
of business, this company, of which H. J. Brenner 
is vice president and general manager, has opened 
offices in Suite 427 of the Audubon Building and 
is now establishing rapidly its buying and selling 
connections. 

Mr. Brenner is unquestionably one of the best 
informed and most experienced hardwood lumber- 
men of the younger generation. He was with his 
father’s company, the Ferd. Brenner Lumber Wv., 
of Alexandria, for ten years and during the palmy 
days of exporting preceding the war Mr. Brenuer 
spent a number of years in Europe. He expects to 
have a representative from New Orleans in Europe 
later and will doubtless renew many of the asso- 
ciations enjoyed prior to 1914. For the last two 
or three years Mr. Brenner was sales manager 
for the Ferd Brenner Lumber Co. 

Mr. Brenner believes, judging from his experi- 
ence, that there will be a great volume of export 
business for local exporters when shipping opens 
up. And he for one expects to be ready for it when 
it comes. 
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ENTHUSIASM MARKS ANNUAL 


Illinois Club Meeting a Success—Ad- 
dresses Cover Vital Problems 





RocKrorD, Iuu., April 18.—The annual conven- 
tion of the Northwestern Illinois Lumbermen’s 
Club, held in the Rotary Club Rooms of the Nelson 


- Hotel here today, was one of the most interesting 


and enjoyable events in the history of that organiza- 
tion. The committee of arrangements, composed of 
N. H. Parsons, Charles Holmquist, Godfrey A. Tur- 
ner, George Colton and Thomas D. Reber, had pre- 
pared an excellent program which began at 12:30 
with an appetizing luncheon served by the manage- 
ment of the Nelson Hotel. The luncheon was en- 
livened by community singing, at the plate of each 
member and guest having been placed a song leaf- 
let arranged and used by the War Camp Community 
Service organization, and all of the members joined 
heartily in singing the various popular songs and 
choruses that have grown so much in favor during 
the war. 

There were about 100 members and visitors pres- 
ent and the program that had been arranged and 
was carried out would have done credit to even a 
national organization. John T. McGrath, of Polo, 
Ill., president of the club, presided and his intro- 
duction of the various speakers gave conclusive 
evidence that he is an old timer in this line and per- 
fectly at home in the presiding officer’s chair, 

Dr. William A. Pratt, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
was the first speaker, his subject being ‘‘ Busi- 
ness in America and Continental Europe.’’ Dr. 
Pratt has traveled extensively in Europe and was 
in that country at the outbreak of the war in 1914, 
He gave his hearers a very clear insight intu the 
methods of German kultur and the policies of the 
German autocracy that inevitably led up to the 
great war. During his illuminating discussion Dr. 
Pratt took occasion to pronounce some very severe 
strictures upon Government control of railroads 
and very frankly discussed some of the great po- 
litical and economic questions that now confront 
the people of this country. His address was a 
masterpiece in every particular and was thoroly en- 
joyed by the lumbermen who were fortunate enough 
to be present upon this occasion. 


L. L. Barth, of Chicago, vice president of the 
Edward Hines Lumber Co., gave an informative 
talk on ‘‘The Retailer and the Manufacturer.’’ 
Mr. Barth explained the details of the big home 
building campaign that is being put on in Chicago 
by the retail lumbermen, for which purpose a fund 
of $20,000 was raised and is being expended in 
large display advertising in the Chicago daily pa- 
pers, reprints of which he offered in behalf of 
the Chicago retailers to send to any retailer mak- 
ing a request for them. Mr. Barth urged upon the 
retailers present the importance of every retail 
lumberman having an accurate knowledge of his 
costs as otherwise he would be very likely to delude 
himself with the thought that he was making money 
when in fact he was doing business at a loss. He 
gave some concrete examples of this kind based on 
the experience of his own company and others in 
the Chicago association who have been making a 
scientific study of costs. After discussing his sub- 
ject from the retailer’s viewpoint Mr. Barth, re- 
marking that on this occasion he was a sort of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, then turned to a discussion 
of the manufacturers’ problem and very conclu- 
sively proved to the satisfaction of those who 
heard him that owing to the high cost of producing 
lumber today there is very little likelihood of any 
1eduction in market values being made and that 
retailers should endeavor to push forward as much 
as possible building in their communities and in 
their advertising urge the people to build homes 
and make improvements now. Mr. Barth’s talk 
was well received and made a marked impression 
upon the retailers present, some of whom afterward 
expressed themselves as being glad of this oppor- 
tunity to hear such a clear exposition of manufac- 
turing conditions as given by Mr. Barth and ex- 
pressed also their determination to profit by the 
advice he had given them. 

Following Mr. Barth, Charles A. Bowen, secre- 
tary of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, spoke on ‘‘National Coéperation.’’ Mr. 
Bowen told of the work that has been done by his 
organization and of the splendid results that had 
followed the efforts put forth in Washington in co- 
operation with representatives of other associations 
in securing a modification of the Government or- 
der restricting building, as result of which modi- 
fication many dealers, especially in the smaller 
towns and agricultural communities, were given an 
opportunity to do a great deal of business that 
otherwise would have been cut off entirely. Mr. 
Bowen made an eloquent plea for-associated effort 
and urged the dealers to join their local or regional 
associations and also to align themselves with the 
National organization for the good that would 


come to them thru the efforts of this organization 
on matters affecting the industry as a whole. 

Other speakers on the program were Frank A. 
Chase, of Minneapolis, Minn., vice president of the 
National Builders’ Bureau, who made an eloquent 
address on ‘‘Community Development and Citizen- 
ship,’? and H. R. Isherwood, of Chicago, retail 
service representative of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, who discussed ‘‘ Trade 
Extension.’’ Mr. Isherwood gave an interesting 
account of a recent trip thru the western part of 
the country where he found the retailers on their 
toes and very much alive to the opportunities that 
are coming to them now for getting results thru 
modern merchandising. 

The hit of the entire meeting was made by E. M. 
Stotlar, of Marion, Ill., president of the Illinois 
Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, 
who was called upon for a few impromptu remarks. 
While on his feet but a few minutes, Mr. Stotlar 
made a splendid impression upon the 100 or more 
dealers, who were unanimous in expressing the opin- 
ion after the close of the meeting that certainly no 
mistake was made when Mr. Stotlar was chosen 
as the executive head of the Illinois State associa- 
tion. Mr. Stotlar spoke to them of community de- 
velopment, of the promotion of home building thru 
local building and loan associations and at the con- 
clusion of his talk told of the great meeting of the 
American Lumber Congress that had been held in 
Chicago during the week and urged every one of 
those present to secure a copy of the current issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and preserve it for 





N. H. PARSONS, OF ROCKFORD, LLL. : 
Secretary-Treasurer 


frequent reference in order that all might get the 
full benefit of the addresses and discussions at 
this great meeting. 

Charles L. Sehwartz, of Naperville, Ill, past 
president of the Illinois State association, re- 
sponded very briefly to a request for some remarks 
and the meeting was brought to a rather sudden 
close because of the necessity for a number of those 
present to rush out to catch trains for their homes. 

Before final adjournment, however, officers for 
the new year were chosen, O. 8. Hitchner, of Free- 
port, Ill., being elected as president and N. H. Par- 
sons, of Rockford, as secretary-treasurer. 

Altogether the meeting was a splendid success 
and many compliments were given to the committee 
of arrangements for the elaborate program that 
had been prepared and for the smoothness with 
which the entire meeting was carried out. 

The Northwestern Illinois Lumbermen’s Club is 
one of a number of local district associations that 
have been organized thru the efforts of Secretary 
George Wilson-Jones, and other officers of the 
State association, and which are doing much to 
bring lumber merchandising in Illinois to a high 
standard not surpassed by that in any other part 
of the country. 


TO OPEN NEW CEDAR PRODUCTS PLANT 


SrockTon, Cau., April 19.—Construction of the 
permanent plant of the California Cedar Products 
Co. will start late this month. The concern expects 
to open the new plant Aug. 1, and begin the manu- 
facture of lead pencils with a force of 200 em- 
ployees. Davis & Heller, local construction en- 
gineers, have the contract for construction of the 
$100,000 plant, which will consist of seven con- 
crete buildings, including dry kilns, factory and 
warehouse. The California Cedar Products Co. 
opened an experimental factory here, employing a 
small force of operatives. The experiment has 
proved so successful that the new plant is to be 
twice as large as originally planned. 





IMPROVE VALLEY WATERWAYS 


Association Has Big Plans— Demands of 
Nationwide Importance 





Sr. Louis, Mo., April 21.—Immediate appropria- 
tion of approximately $100,000,000 to carry out a 
broad, definite project of waterways development 
already accepted by Congress but for which no 
funds have been set aside is demanded in resolu- 
tions adopted by the Mississippi Valley Waterways 
Association, which held its second annual conven- 
tion in Hotel Statler April 17 and 18. The projects 
enumerated follow: 

Improvement of the Mississippi from Minneapolis to 
St. Louis with a 6-foot channel and from St. Louis to 
New Orleans with a 9-foot channel, the Missouri from 
Kansas City to St. Louis with a 6-foot channel, the 
Ohio from Pittsburgh to Cairo with a 9-foot channel 
and the Illinois from Chicago to St. Louis with an 8- 
foot channel. 

It is estimated that it would require three years 
to complete these projects. The resolutions, which 
were prepared by a committee headed by A. L. 
Shapleigh, also demand: 

The improvement of the tributaries of that trunk 
system, such as the Arkansas, Red and Tennessee 
rivers, at such time as cities on their banks express 
their desire for water transportation by the construc- 
tion of modern terminals. Further, the operation upon 
those rivers of barge lines by whatever Government 
agency then is operating barge lines immediately upon 
the completion of operating channels. 

The support of the Mississippi Valley Waterways 
Association for whatever waterways project of merit 
for which need may develop elsewhere in the country. 

These further demands are made by the associa- 
tion: 

That the Government construct for use upon the 
upper Mississippi River and between the head of navi- 
gation and the Gulf and intermediate points at least 
twenty-four suitable barges for grain, flour and mer- 
chandise and at least four towboats to be used in con- 
nection therewith. 

That the director general of railroads and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission revise and adjust rail and 
river differential rates so as to include responsible 
privately owned river lines of transportation and that 
the rate divisions between such railroads and water- 
way lines of transportation be allotted on bases now 
enjoyed by railroads between themselves. The rail 
and river rates on internal waterways now existing 
apply only to the Federal barge line plying between 
St. Louis and New Orleans, while there are privately 
owned and operated barge lines on the Illinois and 
other rivers that do not enjoy these river and rail 
differentials. 

That no ship built in whole or in part by the Amer- 
ican Government that is well suited for the carrying 
on and growth of the commerce of the United States 
shall be sold to any person, corporation or association 
not under the control of the United States, nor shall 
any sale be consummated which will permit such 
ship to fly any but the American flag. 

The extension of the powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission under the Panama Canal act mak- 
ing it mandatory for the commission to compel rail- 
roads to establish connection with river terminals, 
not permissible as the act now reads, 

The projects outlined were encouraged in talks 
by Senators Spencer of Missouri and McKellar of 
Tennessee and several congressmen, and it was 
agreed that the demands for river improvement 
would have greater power because of the need of 
additions to the railroad transportation system. It 
was urged that the work outlined be done by re- 
turned soldiers. 

James E. Smith was reélected president and 
Thomas H. Lovelace secretary. Other officers elected 
are M. J. Sanders, New Orleans, La., vice president 
at large; R. 8S. Hawes, St. Louis, treasurer; James 
A. Boath, St. Louis, auditor. 

Vice presidents and directors were elected as 
follows: 

First district: Vice president, John Blaul, Bur- 
lington; directors—Edward G. Fairchild, Musca- 
tine, Iowa; Edward Faweett, Quincy, Ill.; John 
Peterson, Minneapolis; O. E. Keller, St. Paul. 

Second distriet: Vice president, William T. 
Bland, Kansas City; directors—Walter S. Dickey, 
Kansas City, Mo.; J. 8. George, St. Joseph, Mo.; 
John W. Gamble, Omaha, Neb.; W. P. Manley, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

Third distriet: Vice president, H. H. Merrick, 
Chicago; directors—A. T. Harris, Chicago; C. F. 
Wiehe, Chicago; Charles W. La Porte, Peoria; 
W. W. Dunean, La Salle, Il. 

Fourth district: Vice president, Albert Bettin- 
ger, Cincinnati; directors—D. G. B. Rose, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; W. H. Wood, Cairo, Ill.; John H. Roh- 
senberger, Evansville, Ind.; J. F. Tilley, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Fifth district: Vice president, Andrew Querbes, 
Shreveport; directors—T. H. Scovill, Shreveport, 
La.; M. D. Miller, Mariana, Ark.; R. Downs, jr., 
Monroe, La.; H. H. Ogden, Muskogee, Ok. 

Sixth district: Vice president, B. L. Mallory, 
Memphis; directors—Charles Harrison, Cape Gi- 
rardeau, Mo.; William P. Roos, New Orleans, La.; 
T. F. Cunningham, New Orleans, La.; John 8. 
Davant, Memphis, Tenn. ; 

St. Louis district: Vice president, Jackson John- 
son; directors—J. O. Ballard, James E. Smith, 
Clarence H. Howard and A. L. Shapleigh, all -of 
St. Louis, and C. B. Fox, of East St. Louis. 
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MILLWORK MEN TO FORM NATIONAL BODY — 


Tentative Organization Plan Presented — Cost Information Bureau Holds Live Session — Attorney Tells 


Initial steps were taken at a largely attended 
meeting of manufacturers of sash, doors and mill- 
work from all parts of the country held in 
the Red Room of the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, 
on Tuesday, toward the organization of a na- 
tional association that shall be representative of 
the entire millwork industry. The meeting was 
under the auspices of the Millwork Cost Informa- 
tion Bureau, but was not confined to manufactur- 
ers affiliated with that organization. It was a 
special meeting called for the specific purpose of 
considering the forming of a national organization. 

On Wednesday the annual meeting of the sub- 
scribers of the bureau was held. 


The opening session was called to order at 10 
o’clock Tuesday morning, F. J. Moss, of Kansas 
City, occupying the chair. The attendance was 
thoroly typical of the industry, both large and small 
concerns having representatives present. Mr. Moss 
was made permanent chairman, and W. P. Flint, 
secretary of the Millwork Cost Information Bureau, 
officiated as secretary of the convention. Chairman 
Moss outlined the purpose of the meeting and also 
gave a brief history of the bureau, which was or- 
ganized at Kansas City in 1914. It now has 230 
subscribers, and over one thousand individual man- 
ufacturers, salesmen ete. are using the bureau’s 
cost book. Uniform cost systems have been in- 
stalled by 98 concerns as result of the bureau’s ef- 
forts. The organization is now in excellent condi- 
tion financially, there being a balance of several 
thousand dollars on hand. 


Opinion at the outset was divided as to whether 
the proposed national organization should be an 
expansion of the Millwork Cost Information 
Bureau, or whether it should be an entirely new 
and distinct organization. W. M. Otis, of Colum- 
bia, 8. C., championed the idea of making the ex- 
isting bureau the nucleus of the new association. 
Chairman Moss held strongly to the view that the 
efficiency of the bureau as a medium for securing 
and disseminating cost information would be 
jeopardized by the proposed broadening of its 
scope of activities. In this view he was supported 
by N. F. Godfrey, secretary of the Wholesale Sash 
& Door Association. Others who participated in 
the discussion were Z. D. Scott, Duluth, Minn., and 
8. 8. King, Dayton, Ohio. 


A motion to the effect that ‘‘a national as- 
sociation be formed that shall be representative of 
the millwork industry,’’ was made by Mr. Otis, and 
unanimously carried. A second motion prevailed, 
providing that the matter be referred to the di- 
rectors present with the request that they take it 
under advisement and report back to the assembly 
at the afternoon session as to their attitude, par- 
ticularly with regard to the feasibility and desir- 
ability of the bureau becoming the nucleus of the 
national association to be formed. 


An interesting feature of the morning session 
was the roll call, the names of all present being 
read from the registration cards. As each name 
was. called its owner arose. The roll call showed 
that all parts of the country were represented, 
delegates being present from the South and 
Southeast, the Pacific coast, the East and all 
intermediate sections. ‘The meeting then ad- 
journed for lunch. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


At the afternoon session, the report of the di- 
rectors upon the matter referred to them was pre- 
sented by E. J. Curtis, of Clinton, Iowa, as follows: 


The directors of the Millwork Cost Information 
Bureau favor a national organization of millwork 
manufacturers, believing that there is a national need 
of such an association, and that it will benefit its 
members individually. 


Your directors, however, do not feel that the Mill- 
work Cost Information Bureau can enlarge its scope 
sufficiently to comprise the functions of a national 
association without jeopardizing its own power and 
influence as a cost finding and cost distributing medium. 

We therefore suggest that the machinery of the Mill- 
work Cost Information Bureau be utilized only in its 
present capacity and as a medium thru which a 
national body may come into existence. 

In the minds of your directors this can best be 
accomplished by issuing a call to existing local and 
general associations suggesting that those associations 
sand a delegation or delegations to assemble at a fixed 
time and place, these delegations to develop the work- 
ing plan of the national association. 


We further recommend that the Chair today, or at 
his convenience, appoint a committee, typically repre- 
sentative of this meeting, which will, prior to the 
coming together of the delegations referred to above, 
ae definite plans for the perfecting of the organ- 

ation. 


The report was adopted by unanimous vote. 








Discuss Outlook for Business 


The principal business of the session being con- 
cluded by the above action, Chairman Moss resolved 
the gathering into an experience meeting, calling 
upon delegates from various sections of the coun- 
try for their views regarding business conditions 
and prospects. The views expressed were in the 
main optimistic, the exceptions being due to local 
conditions, such as existing or threatened strikes 
holding back building operations. No one reported 
being rushed with business right now, but it was 
felt that business was on the upturn and that grad- 
ual improvement would be the rule from now on. 


COST INFORMATION BUREAU MEETS 


The annual meeting of the Millwork Cost Infor- 
mation Bureau on Wednesday drew the largest 
attendance in its history as probably would have 
been true even without the influence of the general 
conference of the previous day. It had closed its 
most progressive year in spite of the adversities 
of war, and the report of Secretary Flint showed 
that excessive progress had been made during the 
year. 

The election of officers was disposed of early in 
the session and in the easiest way by nominating 
and reélecting the entire previous administration. 

President Moss’ Most Unpopular Moment 

There is a disposition in the organization to give 
credit for much of its success to the untiring activi- 
ties of President Frank J. Moss. It would seem 
that Mr. Moss ought to be able to wield some in- 
fluence over the organization, and ordinarily this 
is true, but there is a short period occurring once 
a year when nothing that he has to say has any 
influence whatever. This is when he gets up and 
announces jn a very earnest and positive way that 
he is not a candidate for reélection and desires 
very much to be relieved of the burdens of office 
and to permit someone else to assume the honors 
and the responsibilities of the presidency. One 
of the members present disposed of that subject by 
remarking that the next year or two would be very 
important in the progress of the bureau, and he 
saw no reason for electing new officers who. would 
be under the necessity of acquiring the experience 
which the old officers already had, 

Most of the session was devoted to general dis- 
cussion under the head of new and unfinished busi- 
ness. Walter K. Munch, jr., of Duluth, started 
something when he remarked that in Duluth they 
had been working on a man tor two years to join 
the bureau. This man has one criticism which Mr. 
Munch thought was well taken. He said he would 
be willing to join the bureau if it adopted some 
system of checking up on its members to see 
whether they were carrying out their cost keeping 
work on proper lines. He believed that would be 
an important thing. While it is important that the 
system be properly installed under bureau guid- 
ance, this guidance in his opinion should be ex- 
tended to keeping it in proper working order. 

THE CHAIR: That is exactly the right idea. It is 
something we want to do when we get a little farther 
along, or it may be now if you like. Our program 
would be to accomplish what Mr. Munch has in mind, 
but in even a more systematic way. Practically every 
member belongs to a local group which are in compe- 
tition in practically all their business. I think that 
work of checking up that should be handled from the 
central office would, I fear, be in the maintenance of a 
large organization. I beljeve the direct way to man- 
age that is thru each local group. You can so plan 
your group work that your estimates would be reported 
to the secretary, who would check up one estimate 
and then by checking it with the totals of the others 
could see whether any of them were badly out of line, 
and, if so, report them back, In this way you could 
have immediate action. Anyone who made a bad 
error in an estimate would be promptly notified. 

A general discussion followed. Some members 
expressed the belief that the central cost bureau 
could do the work to better advantage because of 
jealousies among competitors among the local 
group. Bidders might be more willing to report 
their estimates to the central bureau than to a 
group secretary. 

This brought out a report of what was being 
done in St. Louis. The local bureau there has 
put in a plan which costs about $15,000 a year to 
operate and the organization does not have the 
slightest difficulty in raising money to carry it on. 
Each estimate or bid is turned in for checking to 
the secretary. Each bidder pays a fee of one-fifth 
of 1 percent to have his estimate checked. If the 
fraction is caught directly by the reporter the suc- 
cessful bidder pays a fee of 2 percent. If the 
secretary in checking finds that any bid is incon- 
sistently lower than the general average he notifies 
the bidder that some error must have been made, 
altho not informing him of the amount. 


What May Be Done Under Sherman Law and Clayton Act 


After further discussion of this matter, the 
Chair announced the presence of L. C. Boyle and 
offered him the floor, introducing him as a lumber- 
man and a lawyer, a somewhat unusual combina- 
tion. 

The hour being nearly 12:30, Mr. Boyle’inquired 
whether it would be more desirable to those pres- 
ent to have him speak at once or wait until imme- 
diately after lunch. 


THE CHAIR: When do you talk the longest, before or 
after lunch? 

Mr. BoyLeE: I do not know what you want me to 
answer to that. I generally talk the best when I know 
my audience is comfortable. 


The audience, however, manifested a desire to 
hear from Attorney Boyle at once. He spoke as fol- 
lows: 

Sound Advice of General Boyle 


I am always a little uncertain about this lumberman- 
lawyer introduction. I was introduced recently as the 
greatest wood lawyer in the country and don’t know 
what was meant by it. But be that as it may, you are 
not here now to hear a speech. You are not here to 
have me entertain you. If I can drop a suggestion 
that will help you to solve your problem then I will 
have made a good speech and will have entertained 


ou. 

Now, as Mr. Moss says, I am somewhat of a lumber- 
man as well as a lawyer—and probably only “some- 
what” in both these branches. I have been for the 
last ten years studying the economic problems of lum- 
ber in its various branches, in the earlier stages 
chiefly the manufacture of lumber and its wholesale 
and retail distribution and not so much these more 
refined fabricating processes in which you gentlemen 
are engaged. About three years ago I came in contact 
with a group of manufacturers of sash, doors and mill- 
work and practically organized what is known as the 
Wholesale Sash & Door Association with which you 
gentlemen are familiar. That organization brought me 
in contact with your problem. I know that the lumber 
manufacturer who has his mill near the forests and 
cuts down the trees, saws them into lumber and ships 
them to the public and to you has a serious problem 
because it is identified with stumpage and with the 
cut of production. The problem with which he is con- 
fronted is as to how he is going to treat his stumpage. 


Attorney Boyle then made a comparison between 
the lumber manufacturer who bought his stumpage 
many years ago at 50 cents, the market price of 
which today is about $8, and the man who bought 
his timber yesterday at the $8 price. Referring 
to the man with the cheaper stumpage he said: 


How is that man to handle his competitive problem? 
That man of course can destroy the market whenever 
he chooses and he thinks he is making money when 
he does it. If he is to leave the sawmill business when 
he has cut his cheap timber he will have made money, 
but if he wants to continue he will have lost money 
by cutting the market because he can not go out and 
replace the tree he cuts with another tree in another 
locality. So it is also with stock lumber which a man 
has bought cheap,in competition with the men who 
have purchased upon a higher market. Such a man 
thinks he can undersell his competitor and go out and 
hog the market. He is losing money when he does it 
unless he is going out of the business. 

So I know something about your problem. I know, 
too, the blunder ‘that a lawyer makes when he tells 
business men he knows their problems better than they. 
I should not know how to handle a machine or process 
within your shops. I am merely a student looking in 
upon you while you are within and looking out. I 
may, however, see some things that you do not see. 

I had a little glimpse of the things you were talking 
about as I came in. I wish I had been with you yes- 
terday so that I could have heard more of your dis- 
cussion. It will be of no value for you to work out 
plans and agreements for the overcoming of your eco- 
nomic handicaps if you run counter to the laws of the 
land. Therefore, I want in such brief time as I have 
to discuss your problem from the ——- stand- 
aor as it touches the law of your State and of your 
nation. 

I do not know about you men who are engaged 
locally, but I know the larger mills and I am familiar 
with the fact that they are engaged in interstate com- 
merce and therefore are amenable to what is known 
as the Sherman law, whereas other mills that do a 
local business would not be subject to the Sherman 
law because their business is — within the con- 
fines of the State. The nation’s laws would have 
nothing to do with them. So let us have in mind the 
fact that there is a distinction between interstate and 
intrastate commerce, 

But this distinction is of very little value because 
as a rule the State laws are modeled upon the Sherman 
law. The Sherman law was put on the statute books 
about twenty-eight years ago. Prior to that time 
there were but three States that had what we now 
term anti-trust laws. In the other States restraint of 
trade problems were controlled solely by the common 
law. When I discuss the Sherman law I cover as with 
a blanket the State statutes because generally they 
follow the same form. he Missouri law, however, 1s 
not the same as the Sherman law; yet the courts in 
interpreting State laws uniformly or in the main 
follow Federal decisions. Such outstanding decisions 
as those in the oil and steel and harvester cases are 
the ones most commonly quoted. If we can organize 
a group of men that will fit the four corners of the 
Sherman law we are safe in the assumption that the 
group will not come in conflict with your State law. 

What Can We Do Under the Sherman Law? 

Now it is perfectly legitimate and the courts have 
so held and the Federal Trade Commission (that Js 
now functioning for the purpose of detecting viola- 
tions of the Clayton Act, as well as the Sherman 
law) has so indicated that men who are conducting 
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the same line of business are authorized to get to- 
gether and not only discuss their cost problems but 
exchange information in reference thereto. That is, 
they are authorized to do this when the purpose is the 
legitimate clean purpose of arriving at knowledge and 
understanding ; but if that purpose is but a cloak to 
cover a private and secret price fixing plan, then, no 
matter what you call your coéperative group, it will 
not stand the test. 

Now as I gather from the expressions of men here, 
I watched carefully if I could hear some little hint of 
such a purpose and I found no hint of it. I know 
there may be men who are selfish and immoral, who 
want to take the broad highway to price stabilization 
which is to agree on a fixed price regardless of effi- 
ciency and of any knowledge of costs. I don’t think 
there are such men among you. If there are any such 
you are standing in your light when you do it. That 
plan can not solve any competitive problem, especially 
your problem, of which the highest scientific under- 
standing must be developed. 
plished by having a secret local agreement regardless 
of the relation of that price to cost. Any group of 
men that have that idea are driving to their own de- 
struction, because such agreements never last. They 
are not worth the paper they are written on. Just 
as soon as any one of your group sees a fat and juicy 
morsel he thinks is going to make him some money 
he goes out and cuts that price regardless of your 
agreement. He knows you can not do anything to him 
because the whole thing has no moral or legal standing. 
It breaks up in a row and conditions are worse than 
before. The time comes when somebody says, “I am 
going to get that business,’’ and away they all go. You 
have got to know your business and know your costs 
and that is the only way to stabilize your market. 

Some people have the wrong idea and some lawyers 
and judges are often not properly advised. Lawyers 
are prone to attempt to measure with the same yard- 
stick all economic problems of industry without an 
understanding of the differences in economic and in- 
dustrial status. Take for instance this group scat- 
tered from Maine to California and from the Lakes 
to the Gulf by countless thousands of small mills. 
There is no method by which you can nationally solve 
your problem with the same degree of accuracy as 
steel, in which ten or fifteen great units are involved 
and get together. They don’t fix the price by saying, 
“We will sell thus and so.” They have the most sci- 
entific men in the world sitting at that table and they 
know what it costs to produce the ore, what it costs to 
ship it, what it costs to bring the ore to their mills 
and what it costs to make the finished preduct. These 
men say, “That is what your cost is.” Being men of 
sound judgment and being in business to make a profit, 
they sell at a price above cost and each one knows the 
other will do it. They also know that the capital in- 
vested is entitled to a certain percentage of return 
upon investment. A man who invests in a farm will 
get his 6 percent. What is he entitled to if he puts 
his money in a mill where he has to stand all the 
chances of a fire and wind and storm and competition 
and risk of an uncertain market? Shall it be 15 per- 
cent, 20 percent, 25 percent or 30 percent? 


Accurate Knowledge of Costs Is Essential 


Men have the right to discuss what will be a fair 
return, Mr. Moss. They can not agree on that return, 
but there is a measure of financial understanding as to 
what men are entitled to have, whether they make a 
venturesome or a safe investment. In the later years 
since this steel trust, as we call it, was organized, 
it controls 40 percent of the output and independent 
mills make 60 percent. This 40 percent of output sits 
down and discusses these matters with the 60 percent, 
and they all put the same price upon the product. 
Why? Because there is a price agreement? Abso- 
lutely not! Because everything is done in daylight, 
broad and open, and the attorney general of the United 
States may sit in and look on. They know what they 
are doing. They not only know their costs but they 
believe these are their costs. One of your members 
said a very wise thing in a recent discussion when he 
said that some of you, when you say it is costing you 
80 much, don’t really believe it. 


Therefore there is no legal inhibition against a group 
of men in a given region, for instance—for of course 
you can not have a national organization that will 
function in fifteen or twenty or forty units, as a 
smaller group might have it. The most that you can 
have is a connection with this central organization 
studying the problems, but your main source of co- 
operation will be in local organization, which may in 
some localities take in a district ; whereas in others it 
will be possible to take in only a small area due to the 
peculiar conditions that confront that particular 
territory in its competitive problems. That is a mere 
matter of detail. You ought to have one common 
form of local organization, so that when you gather 
together in annual groups like this (or it may be that 
these locals could form a district organization) you 
would all be speaking the same language. Local con- 
ditions may differ as to competition or by reason of 
some peculiar situation as to freight rates, or because 
of a peculiar situation in material supply; or the 
character of the goods called for may differ materially 
in different sections. There is, however, one standard 
uniform never-varying bond that ties you all together. 
That is, “What does it cost to make this product?’ 
That is the question regardless of what the product is 
made of or of what form it takes. 

If you have that standard form of organization 
to work to, all speaking the same language, then what 
follows? In any given locality the organization will 
not be perfect because we are all prone to error. No 
scheme can be devised that will not have men here 
and there that will not properly function in it. But 
that is due to their own lack of vision, and therefore 
the only thing you can do is to hope to lift them up 
by constant labor and eternal patience. Groups will 
almost go to pieces unless they have some man like 
Frank J. Moss in each group who knows that if he 
can only lodge the thing in the heart of his competitor, 
success will come. 

Now, what do you do? You have this formula for 
cost finding. You men ought to recognize this. Some 
of you do. Some of you do not. It may not be anyone 
here because I realize that here is the superior intelll- 
gence of all the world in the matter of millwork. So 
I will talk about your competitor who is not here. 

here are men in this business who have graduated 
from the bench or have got into the business because 
they are running a retail lumber yard. The background 
of their experience is not a scientific study of cost of 
production. Your problems of cost are as infinitely 
more difficult than the sawmill’s as there is difference 
between light and darkness. Sawmills can work out 
a formula and they have done it. Southern pine has 


a perfect working formula. Some of the men who buy 
Say, “Yes, it works perfectly.” 


But it does not. I 


It can not be accom- * 


know they say this simply because the retail yards and 
the wholesale buyers heretofore could slip out and 
buy below cost. They can not do that now as effec- 
tively as before. Why? Because under the inspiration 
of proper cost knowledge men of sense and under- 
standing are not giving their product away at less 
than cost. Their plan has been submitted to the Gov- 
ernment. Every day their market is brought under the 
eye of every competitor in the various regions. Their 
cost statement is distributed monthly. They have a 
traveling auditor who looks over their books to see 
that they are putting their costs in there and not 
fooling themselves. Ah! there is the trouble. We 
Americans have had so much money, it has been so 
easy to get along, and there has been such a wide 
flung domain with a fructifying soil that wealth came 
to us with little effort. We live now in a new world. 
The man who does not think, who does not understand 
his problem and act accordingly, is standing in his 
own light. On the west Coast the fir men are adjusting 
themselves to the same problem. They have their 
cost system. Every source of your raw material is 
using one. I am their lawyer and I know what I am 
talking about. I am here to confess that you are 
going to pay for your lumber that which its replace- 
ment value is worth in the markets of the nation. 
Are you going to sell on the same theory that you will 
have to buy on, or are you going to continue the 
hop-skip-and-jump method of getting the job regardless 
of the price? Are you going to think “Well, I will 
make it pay on the next job.” There is enough business 
in the country; if there were not, you would not be 
here. There is something worth more than suspicion, 
doubt, hate, and constant friction. You men belong 
to the same church, your children go to the same 
school. I have even known millmen visiting each 
other’s families in the same community but without 
organization or without correct understanding of your 
costs you men will do unfriendly things to each other 
consciously or unconsciously. fou owe this duty to 
yourselves. You owe it to your children, and most of 
all you owe it to your country. Because in this hour 
there is a fine thing developing in our hearts—a better 
understanding of our obligations to the flag we love, 
revere and will forever protect. That obligation is in 
putting our house in order as against the rising tide 
that is now facing the peoples of Europe and destroy- 
ing yovernments that have flourished for over a 
thousand years and which is now seeking lodgement 
in the soil of this great nation. There is only one 
way we can fight against it. That is for the common 
business sense of America to realize that only together 
can they prevail against this evil. You can not have 
that knowledge and understanding unless you are 
organized in proper groups and study your problem. 
The public is not going to object to paying the price, 
if the public is convinced that your methods are open 
and above board and that your price is grounded upon 
knowledge. 

Let me make reference to the suggestion of the 
gentleman from St. Louis who made some very good 
observations. He said, there was a plan that when 
there was an estimate they went a step further than 
merely adhering to the cost formula, for after the 
job was sold they submitted the estimate to the central 
secretary who would find whether the job was cor- 
rectly figured. If any man has made a blunder he 
is given a chance to correct it by putting the price 
where he really intended to have it. There is nothing 
wrong with that. We must, however, not hide behind 
our hands, we must not shrug our shoulders, or wink 
our eyes. We are here coiperating solely for the 
purpose of knowing what our costs are. Price stability 
will follow gradually upon the arrival of knowledge 
and understanding. Of course, you are getting pretty 
close to the deadline because it would be so easy 
to abuse a plan of that kind. If a man is very low, 
under the conditions of the law he must not be inter- 
fered with. His bid must go on as he wants it. There 
must be no coercion, no hitting back at that man if he 
wants to sell his product below cost. Some _ will 
continue to do it regardless. As long as they wish to 
do it you can not help yourselves legally. But in its 
inherent nature there is no legal offense in the St. 
Louis plan. 


Attorney Boyle then reviewed some of his work in 
Washington, covering matters which in the main 
are already familiar to our readers. Regarding an 
effort to be made in the next Congress to amend the 
Sherman law he said: 


We are not going to try to have the Sherman law 
amended to give selfishness the upper hand. I do not 
want that. Human nature has not yet reached the 
point where it can be altogether trusted. Not all men, 
but seme few need controlling, and a few will destroy 
the many if allowed to indulge their selfishness. We 
want conditions where men can get together and with- 
out reservation say: “Knowing our costs we agree 
we will not sell below the cost and the man who does 
will be penalized.” That ought to be law. I think 
it is the law under the rule of reason as applied to the 
Sherman law. 


In closing Attorney Boyle said that this period 
of industrial readjustment is a most important one 
and will undoubtedly have its effect in the produc- 
tion of important legislation and continued: 


A hundred years from now a true appraisal can be 
made of the things which are now developing. Are you 
going to drift back and slough around in the old ruts 
of cut-throat competition? Is that going to be the 
result you get out of this tragedy of war wreckage, or 
are you going to do as the lumber manufacturers are 
doing, as wholesale distributers are doing, as the retail 
distributers in many instances are doing? What are 
you going to do? I suggest, gentlemen, that out of 
this meeting you appoint a committee of three or five 
men and I would select them so that it would be con- 
venient for them to get together and have them study 
these matters. I would have an open price plan worked 
out. Under that plan the price you get for your 
product must be the common knowledge of the entire 
group. ‘The effect of that is evident. There may be 
some one among you who has upon occasion cut the 
price. He did it for this or that reason. But whatever 
the reason, he did not want anybody to know he had 
done it. He would not even tell his wife about it, 
because she has more sense than that. She has to buy 
shoes for the kids and knows that he can not do that 
and keep it up. No man need be ashamed of telling his 
price when each one knows what it costs. There will 
be but one thing left to compete on and that should 
be the basis of all competition—service. The man 
who can do the best job and thereby inspire the most 
confidence is the man who should have the preference. 
You men who are here resolve in your hearts to 
devote your energies to giving the public the best 


kind of service andyif you know what your costs are, 
price competition. will take care of itself. It is not the 
man who can make the lowest price, but the man who 
can do the best work who will have the call. Here is 
where the public comes in. Here is its interest in 
market stability. Service and quality will be para- 
mount when they are the only remaining factors in 
competition. Heretofore it has been price. You can 
fool the public on your work. You could sell me a job 
of millwork and I would not know whether it was 
anywhere near what you promised to give me, because 
it is a highly refined process. 

Attorney Boyle suggested that the plan of or- 
ganization which had been effective in St. Louis 
should be given study as a model for local organiza- 
tion elsewhere. 

At the close of Attorney Boyle’s address a mem- 
ber asked if he had any suggestions or advice to 
offer on the labor problem, the inquirier calling at- 
tention to the fact that most skilled labor in mill- 
work is represented by older men and there are 
few young men coming in. 


ATTORNEY BoyLe—It is a shame, but it is a fact, 
that labor generally speaking is paid a less wage in 
this industry than in any other industry requiring so 
high skill. hat is not because the men are not good 
men and generous but it is because there is not a 
sufficient margin to justify a living and a reasonable 
wage. I am glad you asked this question, my brother. 
We are at the turning point where we have got to 
recognize that we are our brother’s keepers. We have 
got to do our business on that basis. If you will co 
operate along the line I have indicated and make 
service the goal, your profits will come and then you 
can follow it up in a way that will reflect credit upon 
you in relation to your men. You never will be able 
to adjust your labor problem properly until you make 
more money yourselves. Do that and then follow it up 
with your men. I mention this one reason, there may 
be some other reasons also. 

One member told of a plan in operation which 
supplied a carefully graded wage scale for begin- 
ners with a bonus of $25 payable at the end of the 
first, second and third years if the employee re- 
mained with the company until the respective 
bonus was reached. 


The session then adjourned for lunch. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


No routine business being left for the afternoom 
it was given up to a general discussion of matters 
of interest. 

Attorney Boyle announced that he was preparing 
a booklet giving the more important rulings of the 
Federal Trade Commission on the matters of busi- 
ness ethics. 


E. J. Curtis, of Clinton, Iowa, upon invitation of 
the Chair, gave an interesting review of the shop 
committee system recently introduced in the Cur- 
tis plants. Six committee men were selected, two 
from the first floor, which includes some of the 
other ground departments, and one from each of 
the four upper floors, the six also selecting a com- 
mittee man at large. The union attempted to dic- 
tate the election by the men of a purely union com- 
mittee altho only about 30 percent of the employees 
belong to it. This, however, did not succeed, altho 
seyeral union representatives were elected. The 
management pointed out to the men that it pre- 
ferred men who were capable of performing the 
duties in preference to those who were popular; 
altho a man would be the better if both capable 
and popular or capable and aggressive, and if a can- 
didate could be found who combined all three quali- 
ties he would be all the more acceptable to the 
management, 


The committee plan has worked out excellently 
at Clinton, altho, of course, the committee men 
must not be expected to be infallible. They make 
blunders and often lack tact in performing their 
duties, but these things all work out well. Mr. 
Curtis expressed himself as much interested in the 
experiment and as having derived a great deal of 
enjoyment from it. In putting the plan into effect 
at Wausau the plant manager preferred to control 
the personnel of the shop committee and just as 
good results have been secured as at Clinton, altho 
the speaker believed that in general this plan could 
not be expected to work as well as tho the men ex- 
ercised a more free choice. 

One feature of the afternoon session was an imi- 
tation of Billy Sunday by the Chair. He called for 
a show of hands of those present who were not 
members and eight thus disclosed themselves. Then 
he called upon each in turn to state why he did 
not belong. Most of the men indicated a disposi- 
tion to come into the fold in the near future, altho 
two or three would have to take it up further upon 
their return to their respective offices. One man 
created a diversion by announcing that he would 
come in but for the fact that there are two mem- 
bers in his town who are not using the cost system. 
These two members were called on and both arose 
and stated that they were new members and had 
not had time to put the system in but would do so 
at once. Considered as an evangelistic meeting 
without the inspiration of choir music, it was @ 
great success, securing 100 percent results. 

The session adjourned early as it was announced 
there were other attractions in Chicago for many 
of those present. 
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TWO MEETINGS DISCUSS WORLD TRADE 


America having performed its part in the great 
world war, the attention that business men of the 
United States are now giving to world trade op- 
portunities was well exemplified at two large gath- 
erings held this week in Chicago—those of the 
National Foreign Trade Council and the Mississippi 
Valley Association. The latter association, 
formed to promote domestic industrial growth in 
the States of the Mississippi Valley, met on 
Wednesday. The former, which drew business men 
from the four corners of the country, began on 
Thursday, continuing thru the remainder of the 
week. The Mississippi Valley Association met at 
the Auditorium Hotel and the foreign trade gather- 
ing, with headquarters and group meetings at the 
Congress Hotel, had its sessions at Orchestra Hall. 

The Mississippi Valley Association is made up 
of associations of commerce between the Rockies 
and the Alleghenies and from Canada to the Gulf, 
a territory supporting more than half the popula- 
tion of the country. Its aims are to advance the 
business interests of the entire Mississippi Valley 
region, to extend the trade of the central west down 
the Mississippi River and thru the Gulf ports to 
Mexico and Latin America, to seek such freight 
rate adjustments as best serve the needs of the 
valley, and to obtain from the Government ocean 
freight tariffs to and from Mexico, the West. In- 
dies, Central and South America, Australia and 
the Orient which will give shippers of the vailey 
the advantages to which their geographical posi- 
tion entitles them. 

At the sessions held at the Auditorium many 
important trade subjects were discussed, such as 
the formation of a giant bank to finance foreign 


trade operations for valley interests, formation of 
a trading company to seek out and survey markets, 
an insurance pool similar to the British Lloyds to 
protect the valley foreign trade, immediate develop- 
ment of waterways in the region, the drainage and 
reclamation of waste land, establishment of per- 
manent expositions of valley products abroad, or- 
ganized efforts to promote foreign investments 
among financial interests in the valley and the es- 
tablishment of commercial courses for the young 
people in the region. At the concluding session, 
H. H. Merrick, president of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce, was elected president and John 
M. Parker, of New Orleans, who is well known 
among lumbermen, was named honorary president. 
Several lumbermen participated in the meeting and 
C. O. Frisbie, president of the Cornell Wood Prod- 
ucts Co., was named one of the directors. 

Most of the members at the valley meeting re- 
mained for sessions of the National Foreign Trade 
Council which opened Thursday morning. The 
general theme of the council was ‘‘ Foreign Trade 
Essential to American Industry’’ and the subjects 
discussed either at the general sessions or the group 
meetings were: ‘‘ Export of Industrial Products,’’ 
‘¢America’s Financial Equipment for Foreign 
Trade,’’ ‘‘The Interest of Labor in Foreign 
Trade,’’ ‘‘The Element of Cost in American Ex- 
ports,’’ ‘‘The Vital Concern of Agriculture in 
Foreign ‘Trade,’’ ‘‘The Mississippi Valley and 
Foreign Trade,’’ ‘‘The Bargaining Tariff,’’ ‘‘ The 
Stabilizing Effect on American Industry of a Defi- 
nite Foreign Trade Policy,’’ ‘‘ Export Technique,’’ 
‘¢Cultural Equipment for Foreign Trade,’’ ‘‘Vo- 
cational Education for the Business of Exporting,’’ 


‘*Report of Foreign Trade Training Survey of 
United States Bureau of Education,’’ ‘‘The 
American Foreign Trader,’’ ‘‘The Mechanism of 
Foreign Trade,’’ ‘‘Acceptances in Foreign 
Trade,’’ ‘‘Foreign Exchange,’’ ‘‘ American Ship 
Building,’’ ‘‘The World’s Merchant Fleets To- 
day,’’ ‘‘The Future of the American Marine on the 
Pacific,’’ ‘‘The Relation of Inland Waterways to 
Foreign Trade,’’ ‘‘The Webb Law in Operation,’’ 
‘¢Forming an Export Association,’’ ‘‘ Improved 
Port Service,’’ ‘‘ Freight Forwarding for Export,’’ 
and many other subjects relating to different 
phases of the business of exporting. 

The convention was called to order by James A, 
Farrell, of New York, chairman of National For- 
eign Trade Council, and some of America’s best 
known business and financial leaders were present 
during the meeting. Among the visitors from the 
lumber and allied industries who attended the con- 
ventions were Charles S. Keith, Kansas City, Mo., 
former president of the Southern Pine Association ; 
R. M. Hallowell, Industrial Lumber Co., Eliza- 
beth, La.; F. L. Sanford, F. L. Sanford Co., Zona, 
La.; W. H. Russe, Russe & Burgess, and R. L. 
Jurden, Penrod-Jurden Co., of Memphis, Tenn.; 
William C. Brown, Draham Timber Co., Seattle, 
Wash.; Eads Poitevent, Poitevent & Favre Lumber 
Co., of Mandeville, La.; 8. K. Taylor, 8. K. Taylor 
Lumber Co., Mobile, Ala.; Charles W. Cobaley, 
Robert Dollar Co., New York; H. C. Ellis, Henry 
Disston & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa.; R. R. Fox, Si- 
monds Manufacturing Co., New York; N. A. Glad- 
ding, E. C, Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; and 
Kk. C. Pierce, of the Brown Hoisting Machinery 
Jo., Cleveland, Ohio. 





ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES RECORDED IN BRIEF 


EASTERNERS TO HOLD QUARTERLY 


Banoaor, Me., April 21.—W. H. Cutler, of the 
Eastern Forest Products Association, announces 
that the second quarterly meeting of the organiza- 
tion will be held here in the Chamber of Commerce 
on April 29. In addition to the business meeting 
several excellent papers will be presented including 
one on ‘‘ Woods Accounting,’’ by J. O. Lynch, of 
the Lincoln Pulpwood Co., and one on ‘‘The Mar- 
ket on Sawn Lumber’’ by a wholesale member of 
the association. The committee that attended the 
American Lumber Congress in Chicago will make 
its report, while Joe Mitchell Chapple, of Boston, 
will present a humorous address and D. A. Crocker, 
of Bangor, will speak on ‘‘ Forestry.’’ 

The newly appointed executive secretary of the 
association, H. G. Wood, enters upon his duties 
today and it is asked that every member of 
the organization be present at the coming meeting 
to make his acquaintance. 





LUMBERMEN ENTERTAIN AT DINNER 

EVANSVILLE, IND., April 23.—Members of the 
Eyansville Lumbermen’s Club entertained their 
wives, families and friends at a 7 o’clock dinner 
at a local hotel Tuesday evening, April 22, covers 
being laid for about fifty. Joseph W. Waltman, 
president of the club, presided and made a short 
address of welcome. Short talks were made by 
Daniel Wertz and Claude Wertz, of Maley & 
Wertz; John C. Keller, traffic manager of the club; 
Oscar A. Klamer, of the Wertz-Klamer Furniture 
Co., who and his wife were the special guests of 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Wertz; William B. Carleton 
and others. After the dinner the lumbermen and 
their families spent the rest of the evening at a 
local theater. 

All arrangements were made by the entertain- 
ment committee of the club, composed of J. C. 
Greer, of the J. C. Greer Lumber Co., chairman; 
Elmer D. Luhring, of the Luhring Lumber Co., 
and George O. Worland, of the Evansville Veneer 
Co. The entertainment took the place of the 
regular monthly business meeting of the club, which 
ordinarily would have been held on Tuesday even- 
ing, April 8. 

The next regular meeting of the club will be 
held May 13 at which time the entertainment com- 
mittee will announce plans for the annual summer 
outing of the club. 








TO PROTECT SOUTHERN FORESTS 

New Or.eans, La., April 21.—The Florida Par- 
ishes. Woods Fire Control Association, organized 
last January, has just launched a vigorous mem- 
bership campaign and is appealing for support in 
its work to every resident in the five parishes 
covered by its organization—Tangipahoa, St. Tam- 
many, St. Helena, Livingston and Washington. 
The association, which is codperating .with the 
State Conservation Department to prevent forest 
fires, includes in its membership lumbermen,. tur- 


pentine operators, farmers, stockmen, cut-over land 
owners and all other residents who are interested 
in fire prevention and willing to share the sys- 
tematic efforts and precautions to prevent and 
control fires. Its watchword is ‘‘ Riches, not 
Ashes.’’ Its officers: 

President, H. B. Pruden, Ramsay; vice presi- 
dents—W. H. Sullivan, Bogalusa; A. D. Craw- 
ford, Pearl River; J. P. Brashears, Denham 
Springs; W. T. Holland, Greensburg. Directors— 
W. E. Bannister, Mount Herman; W. L. Houlton, 
Uneedus; A. J. Planche, Covington; Ben Kinchen, 
Independence; Jesse Ellis, Denham Springs; Will 
Matthews, Darlington; E. T. Furman, Goodbee; 
T. R. Thames, Hammond; J. D. Stewart, Kent- 
wood; W. T. Miles, Slidell; Henry Keller, Slidell; 
J. 8. Poitevant, Mandeville; H. R. Loranger, Ham- 
mond; C. 8. E. Babington, Franklinton; D. E. 
Sheridan, Franklinton; Richard Kent, Kentwood; 
secretary-treasurer—J. K. Johnson, Bogalusa, 





ROTARY CUT BOX MEN CONFER 

NEw Organs, La., April 22.—At its monthly 
meeting here today the Rotary Cut Box Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association elected three new mem- 
bers, discussed current market conditions and took 
definite steps in the direction of a uniform cost 
accounting system. Chairman KE. B. Martin, of 
the Martin Veneer Co., Pascagoula, Miss., presided 
with J. M. Pritchard of the American Hardwood 
association serving as secretary. About twenty 
members were in attendance. The newly elected 
members are: Burton Veneer Co., Mobile, repre- 
sented by M. B. Burton; Hayes-Ewell Co., offices 
at Dyer, Tenn., mill at Quebee, La., represented 
by Ii. D. Hayes; W. H. Gillen Co., Jackson, Ala. 

Chairman Martin started things with a brief but 
pungent review of current conditions in the box 
veneer market, noting a slowing down of demand 
and some uncertainty regarding the future. The 
slackened demand was due mainly to slow read- 
justment of business and industry. The uncer- 
tainty was due in part to rather general lack of 
knowledge of production costs. He called upon 
Chairman Hayes of the cost and statistics commit- 
tee for a report on the progress made in compiling 
statistics. 

Mr. Hayes said progress was being made, but 
some of the members delayed making thein returns, 
Even in eases where there was no actual business 
to report, he urged that the blanks be filled in and 
mailed promptly to Secretary Pritchard, on the 
1st and 15th of every month. 

Mr. Pritchard was quizzed by several members 
on the meaning of some of the abbreviations used 
in the blank form reports. Followed a free-for-all 
discussion on cost accounting, the various items 
to be figured ete. Mr. Morgan and Mr. Danner 
described the methods in use by their respective 
concerns and were requested to send samples of 
their cost forms to the committee, and on motion 
the committee was requested to draft a question- 
naire on cost accounting, to be sent to and filled in 


by all members, as a step toward the establishment 
of a uniform cost accounting system. 

Brief discussion of the grading rules followed, 
developing by the consensus that they were giving 
satisfaction and should be left unchanged until 
next meeting, when suggestions of change will be 
taken up it any are presented. ; 

At the afternoon session, market conditions and 
operating experiences were informally discussed. 
Before adjournment it was voted to hold the next 
meeting on May 22, 


ST. LOUIS GOLFERS SEEK THE LINKS 

St. Louis, Mo., April 22.—The season of the 
Lumbermen’s Golf Association of St. Louis will 
open next Tuesday. The first meeting will be held 
at the Algonquin Golf Club and it is expected that 
meetings will be held at least once a month thruout 
the season. The association was formed last year 
and three tournaments were held. W. P. Anderson, 
president of the Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer- 
cantile Co., is president, and J. E. Cool, of the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., secretary of the asso- 
ciation. 


RETAILER DEVELOPS TWO SPECIALTIES 


BEAVER Dam, Wis., April 21.—C. Starkweather 
& Son, lumber retailers, have developed a good 
business in two side lines or specialties: Lime fer- 
tilizer and Liberty fuel. It occurred to them that 
with farming land worth $300 an acre anything 
they could do to help increase its productiveness 
would be well worth while on that account, besides 
bringing them into closer contact with their farmer 
customers. They therefore arranged to handle 
precipitated lime, the byproduct of a nearby sugar 
factory, a careful soil analysis having determined 
that that fertilizer was specially adapted to this 
section. They have not been content with merely 
putting the lime in stock, but have energetically 
pushed its sale by calling up several farmers by 
telephone each day and telling them about it. 
Naturally it requires considerable educational work 
to create a demand for the product, but they are 
hopeful of good results, 

The other specialty—Liberty fuel—is a product 
of the wartime coal famine, being a mixture of 
pea coke and Franklin County No. 2 nut. During 
the fuel famine Franklin County coal was about the 
only substitute they could offer for Pocahontas. 
It made more smoke and soot, but it was found 
that by mixing it with the small-sized coke this 
defect could be overcome. Altho the firm spent 
only a few dollars advertising the new fuel, it has 
become so popular that even now, when Pocahontas 
can be obtained, the demand for the Liberty fuel 
exceeds that for the formerly preéminent Poca- 
hontas by more than 400 percent. ‘‘It has proved 
a dandy good stunt,’’ said Mr. Starkweather. ‘‘In 
fact, I have found that a meritorious special item 
of this sort interests the average housewife, and 
she is the one who tells ‘the other half’ what to 
buy.’’ 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 





Two Conferences of National Bodies to Be Held—New Retailers’ Organization 
Forming—Woodmen’s and Hardwood Meetings Scheduled 





April 29-30—May 1—Chamber of Commerce of the U. 
8S. A., Coliseum, St. Louis, Mo. 

April 30—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Spring meeting. 

May 5—Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 

May 5-7—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 

May 6-8—National Fire Protection Association,.Chateau 
Laurier, Ottawa, Ont. 

May 14-15—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Gastonia, N. C. Quarterly 
meeting. 

May 16-17—Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, Hotel 
Mason, Jacksonville, Fla. 

19-21—-National Association of Manufacturers, 

Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 

May 22—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

May 80-31—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 

June 2-4—Lumber Trade Golf Association of Philadel- 
phia, Shawnee Country Club, Shawnee-on-Delaware, 
P 


a. 

June 19-20—National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 8-11—Pacific Logging Congress, Portland, Ore. 


May 





NATIONAL MANUFACTURERS TO MEET 


New York, April 21.—The twenty-fourth annual 
convention of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria here 
on May 19, 20 and 21. Government ownership of 
railroads, supervision and stabilizing of prices, ex- 
port trade possibilities, social and industrial un- 
rest and many other topics of genuine interest will 
be discussed. Many prominent public men includ- 
ing Walker D. Hines, director general of railroads, 
are scheduled to make addresses. The annual 
banquet of the association will be held on the even- 
ing of May 21. 





OREGON FOREST PROTECTORS TO MEET 


PorTLAND, OrE., April 19.—Plans for the annual 
meeting and dinner of the Oregon Forest Fire 
Association have been completed and invitations 
to attend have been sent out by the committee on 
arrangements, headed by H. C. Clair, prominent in 
the logging industry. 

Among those present will be one of particular 
interest, Lieut. Col. C. 8. Chapman, former secre- 
tary of the association, who has passed more than 
a year with the 20th Engineers in France, in charge 
of lumbering operations during the big drive. He 
will be one of the speakers and the dinner will 
serve also as a welcome home to him. Col. Chap- 
man will speak on ‘‘Lumbering in France.’’ Other 
speakers will be H. B. Van Duzer, on ‘‘ New Mar- 
kets for Oregon Lumber’’; M. V. Fuller, on ‘‘ Some 
Swede Stories’’; E. T, Allen, ‘‘ Lumber Problems 
of National Moment’’; George H. Cecil, ‘‘ Activi- 
ties of the Forest Service’’; F. A. Elliott, State 
forester, ‘‘How Timber Owners Can Aid the State 
Forester.’? John T. Dougal will be the toast- 
master. 

The dinner will be at the Multnomah Hotel 
Saturday evening, April 26, following the business 
sessions to be held at the same place during the 
day. Last year the dinner was postponed because 
of the war time food conservation, but this year 
an unusually large attendance is expected. 

The committee arranging for the affair consists 
of H. C. Clair, H. H. Holland, L. J. Wentworth, 
A. C. Shaw, H. B. Bradley, R. M. Fox and George 
T. Gerlinger. 





OPEN COMPETITION MEETINGS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 22.—The hardwood di- 
mension department of the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association will hold its bi-monthly 
meeting, under the open competition plan, at the 
Hotel Gayoso, Memphis, May 8, according to an- 
nouncement made today by F. R. Gadd, manager 
of statistics. 

Open competition plan meetings for lumber 
manufacturers for May are scheduled as follows: 
Memphis, Hotel Gayoso, May 9; Cincinnati, Hotel 
Sinton, May 13; Shreveport, La., May 21; Jack- 
son, Miss., May 23, and Little Rock, Ark., May 27. 
Mr. Gadd will attend all of these meetings and 
will present to each a market report for the sec- 
tion in question. 

The meeting at Little Rock will be the first 
ever held under the open competition plan in that 
State. Whether it will be made permanent will 
depend altogether on the amount of interest mani- 
fested therein by Arkansas lumbermen. 





OKLAHOMA RETAILERS TO ORGANIZE 


Kansas City, Mo., April 22.—A meeting of the 
retail lumber dealers of Oklahoma has been called 
for Oklahoma City May 9 and 10 to take up the 
' forming of a State organization. There is some 
difference of opinion as to whether there should be 


one or two associations and this is the main ques- 
tion to be decided. The eastern half of Oklahoma 
is largely a mining, oil and manufacturing region, 
while the western half of the State is almost 
wholly agricultural. It is because of the different 
conditions in the two halves of the State that sep- 
arate organizations are being considered. J. R. 
Moorehead, secretary of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, will attend the meeting. 





PACIFIC LOGGING CONGRESS TO MEET 


PORTLAND, OrE., April 19.—Announcement has 
been made that the tenth session of the Pacific 
Logging Congress will be held in Portland next 
fall, the dates being Oct. 8, 9,10 and 11. As will 
be remembered, the annual meeting of the organ- 
ization was postponed last year because of the in- 
fluenza epidemic. Among the subjects which will 
be discussed at the coming meeting are limitations 
of the high lead system; caterpillar traction as 
applied to logging engines; lost time in moving 
donkeys in the woods; the Everding mono rail log- 
ging system; extension lecture course for camps; 
substituting steel for wood on donkeys; electric 
power logging; Diesel engines; water tube boilers; 
pumping troubles. 


NATIONAL CHAMBER OFFERS PROGRAM 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 21—The preliminary pro- 
gram of the seventh annual meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, which will 
be held in St. Louis April 28 to May 1, has just 
been issued, announcing these subjects to be taken 
up: The League of Nations; antitrust legisla- 
tion; foreign relations and foreign trade; the dis- 
position and operation of the railroads; construc- 
tion, disposal and operation of the merchant ma- 
rine; industrial production and distribution, in- 
cluding the subject of prices. 

The speakers include Carter Glass, secretary of 
the Treasury; William C. Redfield, secretary of 
commerce; Edward N. Hurley, chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board; Walker D. Hines, 
director general of railroads; Senator Albert B. 
Cummins. A notable visitor will be Maurice Case- 
nave, who has just come to the United States as 
head of the French Service, which takes the place 
of the French High Commission. 

The several sessions of the convention will be 
held at the Hotel Statler and in the Coliseum, the 
first convening Monday afternoon, at which the va- 
rious committees will report. The general session 
will be held Tuesday morning, followed in the after- 
noon by group meetings. The principal addresses 
will be given at the morning session on Wednesday, 
while the sessions of the organization secretaries 
will be held Thursday. In order to cover the pro- 
gram in the time scheduled evening sessions will 
also be .held. 





LOUISIANA CONCATENATIONS 

NEw ORLEANS, LA., April 21.—New Orleans Hoo- 
Hoo have decided to hold their concatenation on 
May 31. Letters announcing the date have been 
sent out and it is hoped to make the event some- 
thing of a record breaker in local Hoo-Hoo his- 
tory. Plans are making for concatenations in May 
at Hammond, Bogalusa and Alexandria, the dates 
to be so arranged as to avoid conflict. 





TO HARMONIZE CAPITAL AND LABOR 


MonTREAL, P. Q., April 21.—Canada has just 
appointed a commission to investigate industrial 
relations, and in brief bring about great harmony 
between capital and labor. Chief Justice Mathers 
of Manitoba, is chairman; Senator Smeaton 
White, proprietor of the Montreal Gazette, is one 
of the members, while Carl Riordon, vice president 
and managing director of the Riordon Pulp & 
Paper Co., and Frank Pauze, of Pauze & Sons, 
lumbermen of Montreal, are other members of the 
commission, which numbers seven. It thus seems 
that the pulp, paper, lumber and publishing inter- 
ests are well represented on the board. 





WILL OPEN BRANCH LUMBER OFFICE 


NEw OrtEANS, La., April 22.—W. E. Farnum, 
of the Goodyear Lumber Co., Buffalo, announces 
that the company will open a branch office in the 
Audubon Building for the purchase of southern 
pine to meet its requirements in northern territory. 
J. W. Trounce, vice president of the Goodyear 
company, was in New Orleans some days ago to 
arrange for the new branch, which is to be opened 
this week. 
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Lyon, Gary & Company 


208 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 


Investment Bankers 
Timber and Timber 


Securities } 


For twenty-seven years we have 
continuously been dealing in 
timber and lending to lumber- 
men. Our experience and service 
are at your disposal. 




















Fix Your Credit Loss 


. 
in Advance 

You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of 
present conditions, your credit loss is 
more of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses ex- 
ceed a certain previously agreed upon per- 
centage of your gross sales, we repay the 
excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is 
determined in advance and nothing can _-in- 
crease it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small com- 
pared to the security afforded. 

Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders 


The American Credit -Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


415 Locust Streetii4i Marquette Bidg.80 Maiden 
St. Louis, Me, Chicago, III. New York, 


Lane 
N.Y. 








The Dual Service Card 


As a bearer of your name most 
any card will serve, 
but if you place 
value on 
proper card 






represen- 

tation you pore. COMPANY 
ought to r S-KKARRIS ramen susan 
use 


Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


They perform the dual service of announcing you or your 
salesmen, while at the same time adding prestige to 
our house. Send for tab of specimens; detach them one 
y one and observe the superiority of Wiggins engrav 
cards. You will like their smooth edges and the way 
they are encased in convenient book form style. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857: 
Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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Sawmill Men 
who are cutting 
out in the East 


will find advantages to their 
liking in British Columbia 
Timber. We can fit a tract 
to any size operation or sell 
you one for investment. 


REYNOLDS COMPANY, 


LIMITED 
Successors to 


Reynolds Timber, Shipping & Insurance 
Agency, Ltd. 


Manufacturers and Shippers 
Fir and Cedar Lumber and Shingles 
Exporters Ship Charterers 











Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


| GEO. HOLT =o. . 








Our OPINION 


Regarding the collectability of 
any account or controversy is 
FREE upon request with par- 
ticulars. 


Better Investigate 


Your Accounts, and Try our Service. 


~~ ae 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











Send For These Bungalow Books 


Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Homes 
—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
Representative Cal. Homes” 
53 Plans $2500 to $7000. _..60 cts. 
“West Coast Bungalows” 
72 Plans, $1200 to $2500. ..60 cts. 
“Little Bungalows” 
40 Plans, $500 to $2000-...40 cts. 


PECIAL $1.50 OFFER. Send $1.50 for all 3 books and 
S get book of 75 special plans, also Garage plans....-. FREE 
Money back if mot satisfied, 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 200 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 








The Cost of Growing Timber 4", interesting exposition 
av B. 8, Kellogg and B.A. Zlegier. 35 cents, postpaid. 


IMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 


RECENT ASSOCIATION HAPPENINGS OF INTEREST 





Western Wholesalers Discuss Selling Problems—Accident Data Sought—Missis- 
sippi Hardwood Men Meet—New Secretnry Has Wide Experience 





DISCUSS COAST-SOUTHERN COMPETITION 

SEATTLE, WAsH., April 19.—Lloyd L. Hillman, 
of Carstens & Earles, presided at Tuesday’s lunch- 
eon of wholesalers and introduced as guest Fred W. 
Plank, of the Barrett Lumber Co., Canastota, N. Y. 
The round-table discussion turned on the practice 
of certain millmen in persistently selling direct, 
thru commission men in the East, at actually lower 
values than wholesalers offer, which practice reacts 
on the millmen by reducing the prevailing market 
price. It was said the far sighted millman prefers 
to make his commissions to the wholesaler and thus 
maintain the market. 

Another vital topic under discussion was the 
necessity of conforming to the demands of the 
trade east of the Mississippi heretofore controlled 
by southern pine. With “Washington fir in quan- 
tity entering that territory for the first time, the 
yard men and the ultimate consumers are object- 
ing to green boards of ‘4-inch thickness, instead of 
seasoned }{%, to which they have been educated. 
The wholesalers find a troublesome obstacle in 
claims for shrinkage and charges for sticking, 
amounting at times to as much as 75 cents a thou- 
sand; and they express the opinion that the mills 
will be obliged to meet the demands of this new 
field for fir or will feel keenly the competition of 
Canada, where manufacturers already are meeting 
requirements. 

There was a good attendance at the luncheon. 
Among lumbermen taking part in the discussion 
were John L. Colby, of Colby & Dickinson; Hiewny- 
mus Neubert, Hartmann-Neubert Lumber Co.; W. 
J. Haynen, W. J. Haynen Lumber & Export Co.; 
8S. L. Johnson, Washington Cedar & Fir Products 
Co.; Fred W. Belden, Belden & Ives; W. A. Foster, 
Foster-Morgan Co.; Edward H. Schafer, Oregon- 
Washington Lumber & Manufacturing Co.; E. A. 
Wright, L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. 





SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION NOTES 

NEw ORLEANS, La., April 21.—The recently es- 
tablished safety department of the Southern Pine 
Association has prepared and is sending out to 
member mills a questionnaire seeking to ascertain 
what mills have safety systems in operation, a 
‘‘Summary of Accidents,’’ and whether liability 
insurance is carried and its cost. It is assured 
that this information will be treated as confidential 
with respect to individual firms, while the results 
obtained irom the entire survey will be used for 
the benefit of the entire southern pine industry. 
The department also has supplemented its circular 
on venereal diseases with a statement where com- 
panies operating in each of the southern States may 
apply to secure additional pamphlets for distribu- 
tion to their employees. 

The association announces that meetings of 
southern pine lumbermen will be held at the 
Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, on April 30, and 
at the Lumbermen’s Club, Houston, Tex., on May 
6, to hear John R. Walker, trade commissioner of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
who has been investigating market conditions in 
England, France and Holland. 

Announcement is made that a graders’ confer- 
ence will be held at the J. J. Newman Lumber 
Co.’s plant at Hattiesburg, Miss., and each mill 
is requeste” to have a good representation present. 





HARDWOOD MEN TO MEET MONTHLY 


JACKSON, Miss., April 21.—Mississippi hardwood 
lumbermen in the district contiguous to Jackson, 
the State capital, will have their regular monthly 
meetings of the Open Competition Plan of the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
according to action taken here last Friday when it 
was voted to hold future meetings on the third 
Friday of each month. C. L. Faust, president of 
the Faust Bros. Lumber Co., of Jackson, was 
elected permanent chairman for the plan. 

Frank R. Gadd, field secretary of the manufac- 
turers’ organization, called the meeting. J. B. 
Robinson, chairman of the open competition plan 
for the southwestern district, composed of Louisiana 
and Texas mills, accompanied Mr. Gadd and pre- 
sided until the local organization was effected. The 
choice of Mr. Faust was particularly happy because 
of his popularity as a hardwood manufacturer and 
salesman and because of the fact that he makes his 
home at Jackson and can be depended on to take 
a lively interest in the organization’s work. 

Conditions of manufacturing, stocks on hand and 
the market were the principal subjects discussed at 
the meeting. Production of only about 60 percent 
of normal, little dry stocks on hand and a flood of 
inquiries with a rising market were among the con- 


ditions set forth. Every man present was optimistic 
over the future, believing that the export and do- 
mestic demand will outstrip production. It was 
learned that already several of the members have 
loaded large quantities for New Orleans exporters, 

Among those present were: J. B. Robinson, 
Pelican Lumber Co., Mound, La.; E. B. Nettleton 
and J. E. Welch, of John E. DuBois, Lake, Miss. ; 
L. P. Dubose, Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., Charleston, 
Miss.; G. E. Hamilton, the Mississippi Soft Pine 
Co., Canton, Miss.; W. W. Logan, Merl Lumber 
Co., Meridian, Miss.; T. F. Bailey, T. F. Bailey & 
Co., Jackson, Miss.; C. L. Faust, Faust Bros. Lum- 
ber Co., Jackson, Miss.; G. P. Gammill, New Deem- 
er Manufacturing Co., Deemer, Miss.; M. H. Bis- 
sell, Marathon Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss.; L. C. 
Zink, H. B. Blanks Lumber Co., Vicksburg, Miss. ; 
C. E. Maley, H. Maley Lumber Co., Jackson, Miss. ; 
Nathan Bradley, Bradley Lumber Co., Greenwood, 
Miss.; Frank R. Gadd, Memphis, Tenn. 





WELL FITTED FOR NEW WORK 


ALEXANDRIA, La., April 21.—A. C. Bowen, who 
was elected secretary-treasurer of the Southwestern 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club at its recent meet- 
ing in New Orleans, is district manager at Alexan- 
dria for the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion, looking after the interests of its members in 
Louisiana and Texas. 

Mr. Bowen has had wide experience in transporta- 
tion matters. After leaving college in 1907 he en- 
tered the employ of the Illinois Central Railroad in 
its general freight offices at Memphis, and in 1917 





A. C. BOWEN, ALEXANDRIA, LA.; 


Secretary-treasurer Southwestern Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Club 


was head of its commerce department. In the early 
part of 1917 he was sent to Washington to repre- 
sent the railroad in a check of rates to and from 
the South and Southeast, in conformity with sug- 
gestions made in an order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. In September Mr. Bowen 
joined the army and was promoted to the rank of 
first lieutenant. Service in France was denied 
him, but in training ‘‘rookies’’ he ‘‘did his bit.’’ 

On Dee. 18, 1918, he received an honorable dis- 
charge and on Feb. 26, 1919, opened the district 
office of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association 
at Memphis, where his experience in making ends 
meet for the Illinois Central will be of high value 
in his efforts to safeguard the interests of hard- 
wood lumbermen. Mr. Bowen’s enthusiasm for his 
new work is reflected in his opinion that as far as 
the production of hardwood lumber is concerned 
his is the coming territory. 





LUMBERMEN HOLD WEEKLY LUNCHEON 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 22.—A. W. Douglas, vice 
president of the Simmons Hardware Co. and chair- 
man of the committee on statistics of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the regular weekly luncheon meet- 
ing of the lumbermen of St. Louis at Hotel Statler 
today. His subject was ‘‘ What of the Future?’’ 
Brig.-Gen. 8. B. Stanbery, who was a guest, made a 
short talk, in which he praised the spirit and morale 
of the American soldier, who, he said, won the war. 

R. C. Bramlitt presided, and L. E, Cornelius was 
elected chairman of the next meeting. 
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THE CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD BOX 


A meeting of great interest to merchants, manufac- 
turers and shippers was held under the auspices of the 
civic industrial division of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce at the Morrison Hotel, Thursday noon, 
April 17. The attendance was approximately 500. 
C. P. Winslow, director of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory of the United States Forest Service at Madison, 
Wis., discussed the requirements of good packing and 
the possibilities of improving materially the present 
packing containers. It is estimated that $10,000,000 
is lost each year in the shipment of weak packing 
boxes and that 25 percent more shipping space is used 
than necessary. Mr. Winslow told of the facilities 
offered by the Forest Products Laboratory for the de- 
velopment of new industrial uses for wood and the 
large problems presented during the war in saving 
space and reducing the cost of overseas shipments. 

During the war the Forest Products Laboratory 
trained many inspectors of packing boxes, a continuous 
packing service school being conducted. During the 
last few weeks the laboratory has given representa- 
tives sent by furniture manufacturers a course of in- 
struction in the kiln drying of wood and a second 
course in glues, veneers, plywood and built-up wood 
construction. Thus the information collected at the 
laboratory is placed in the hands of the manufacturers 
in a way in which they can utilize it. Thru the co- 
operation of the Chicago Association of Commerce it is 
purposed to give a similar course to representatives of 
large concerns using many boxes and containers. The 
men who are to take this course of instruction are to 
be selected by the Chicago Association of Commerce. 
The number is limited to ten, to be selected one from 
each of ten companies. Instruction work will be con- 
ducted at Madison, Wis., at the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory beginning Monday, April 28, and will be con- 
tinued for ten days. The Forest Products Laboratory 
makes no charge for this course of instruction. The 
course includes a study of the following subjects: 

1. Nailing. Commercial packages are frequently in- 
sufficiently nailed. Laboratory data are available as to 
many details in regard to the proper nailing, including 
size and types of nails to be used. 

2. Screws and Strapping. With the testing machine 
the strength of strapping can be demonstrated. Data 
show the injurious effect of driving screws. 

8. Thickness of Material. Demonstration of princi- 
ples of balanced box construction. Increasing thick- 
ness of material alone does not necessarily afford addi- 
tional strength. 

4. Cleats. Greater reliability of cleated over un- 
cleated boxes, 


5. Effect of Contents on Serviceability of Package. 
Tests show that often character of contents influences 
the type of-construction. 

6. Methods of Packing. Packing as well as con- 
tainer design affects the amount of shipping space and 
the durability of the package. 

7. Species. Laboratory data on strengths of vari- 
ous species allow grouping of woods according to 
values for box manufacture. Tests indicate that thick- 
ness of material should depend on species used. 

8. Crating. Data are available on comparative size 
of a types of corners on joints, sizes of nails 
and bolts, 


9. Supplementary data available on associated prob- 
lems such as drying of wood, wood structure, glues, 
methods of wood identification etc, 

The equipment consists of two hexagonal drum test- 
ing machines, the larger being capable of taking con- 
tainers up to 4 feet in length and 800 pounds in 
weight ; apparatus for drop tests; numerous small ma- 
chines for nail pulling and static tests} other equip- 
ment necessary for box construction and demonstra- 
tion purposes, 

During the course recently given to the furniture 
manufacturers a motion picture reel showing the 
method of testing, improving and designing shipping 
containers was shown. A box was shown under con- 
struction and after loading with material of approxi- 
mately the same weight and character as that used in 
service it was tested by means of a drop test. A box 
Similar in type but more economically designed was 
then tested and equal strength was shown with a 
saving of 15 percent in shipping space. The boxes 
were juggled in a revolving drum or tumbling machine 
14 feet in diameter revolving at one revolution a min- 
ute. This test simulates conditions of actual service 
and is really an accelerated service test. The effect 
of using a different number of nails on each nailing 
edge was shown. The effect of the accelerated service 
test on a crated gasoline engine weighing about 800 
pounds was also shown. Various compression tests 
which demonstrated the relative rigidity or weaving 
resistance and simulated service conditions in large 
piles of goods were made. A cornerwise compression 
test demonstrated the advantage of proper end con- 
struction and the value of cleats. The resistance of 
nails to withdrawal was measured in a testing ma- 
cline and the various details of box construction were 
separately tested. 

A second motion picture reel was shown which gave 
in detail many of the various activities of the Forest 
Products Laboratory in its industrial researches in 
new uses for wood. 





| NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 








THADDEUS J. BERMINGHAM.—The former 
president of the Bermingham Lumber Co., of Ken- 
osha, Wis., and long a prominent member of the 
lumber trade in Illinois and Wisconsin, T. J. Ber- 
mingham, died at his home in Kenosha, April 19, 
aged 70. Mr. Bermingham had retired from active 
business life only this month, after an illness of 
almost a year, against which he had struggled 
bravely. He had been in the lumber business for 
more than half a century, having been for a long 
time in the retail business.at Galena, Ill., which is 
still owned by the Bermingham Lumber Co. In 
1897 that company was organized and bought out 
the Palmatier & Kipp Lumber Co., at Kenosha, oper- 
ating in both cities. Mr. Bermingham was president 
and active head until his retirement the first of this 
month, when his son, William J. Bermingham, suc- 
ceeded him. In 1917 Mr. Bermingham moved to 
Kenosha and from that time devoted most of his 
personal attention to that end of the business, He 
was active in association work, and this year for 
the first time in many years was compelled because 
of his illness to miss the annual meeting of the 
Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, of which he was at one time president. Mr. 
Bermingham was a native of Ireland, but came to 
this country when a small child. He is survived by 
his widow, one daughter, Mrs. George Wilder, and 
two sons, William J., and Eugene T., all of Kenosha. 


GEORGE W. STETSON.—One of the oldest and 
most widely known among the lumbermen of the 
-acific Northwest, George W. Stetson, died at his 
home April 15 following an attack of paralysis. Mr. 
Stetson was born in Lincolnville, Me., in 1844. When 
20 years of age he went to the Puget Sound region 
and for eleven years worked for the Puget Mill Co. 
at Port Gamble, advancing to the position of fore- 
man. In 1875, he started a grist mill in Seattle, and 
soon added a sash and door factory and a mill for 
cutting ship timbers. He then took as partner J. J. 
Post, the firm later becoming the Stetson & Post 
Lumber Co., of which Mr. Stetson was president 
until his death. He was also president of the Stet- 
son Machine Works, and was a heavy stockholder 
in the Elks Investment Co., having been president 
of that organization, and was a powerful factor in 
the erecting of the handsome Elks building in Seat- 
tle. Funeral services were held under direction of 
Seattle Lodge No. 92. Mrs. Stetson died in Novem- 
ber, 1917, and a son, Frank M. Stetson, in Decem- 
ber, 1918. Surviving are a daughter, a son, a sister 
and three brothers. 








WILLIAM N. SHOWERS.—The president of the 
Showers Bros. Co., operating one of the largest 
furniture manufacturing plants in the world, Wil- 
liam N. Showers, died at his home in Bloomington, 
Ind., on Sunday, April 20, of acute nephritis. Mr. 
Showers was 74 years old and had been in failing 
health for the last few months. The organization 
of which he was at the head was widely known 
for its welfare work among its employees as well 
as for the great quantities of furniture manufac- 
tured. The employees have been organized into a 
self-supporting community, with their own stores, 
banks, theaters, newspaper etc., and Mr. Showers 
was largely responsible for the successful work- 
ing out of these plans. The plant covers 143 acres 
and at the present time an addition costing in the 


neighborhood of $350,000 is in course of erection. 

r. Showers was a thirty-second degree Mason, 
an Odd Fellow and Knight of Pythias. He was an 
honorary member of the Bloomington Rotary Club. 


GEORGE V. LAWRENCE.—A well known lum- 
berman of the southern California and Imperial 
Valley trade, George V. Lawrence, was killed in an 
accident on April 4, when a Southern Pacific train 
struck his car. Mr. Lawrence was for nine years 
the foreman of the Pacific Lumber Co., Wilmington, 
Cal., and later was in charge of the main yard of 
the Woodhead Lumber Co., at Los Angeles, for 
a year. He had been with the Jones Lumber Co., 
of El Centro, for a short time, acting as outside 
salesman, and was driving with a contractor of 
that place when the accident happened. His com- 
panion was only slightly injured. Mr. Lawrence 
was 36 years old and had been a resident of Cali- 
fornia for most of his life. He received his edu- 
cation at the Redlands schools and thereafter went 
to — in one of the southern California lumber 
yards. 





DANIEL C. KASEMAN.—A former member of 
the Monroe H. Kulp Lumber Co., Daniel C. Kase- 
man, 2033 Tioga Street, Philadelphia, was drowned 
on April 14 in Kishacoquillas Creek, near Lewiston, 
Pa. it is thought that he tripped on a log while in- 
specting a piece of timber in which he was inter- 
ested. Mr. Kaseman was extensively interested in 
lumber, coal and realty in New Mexico at the time 
of his death. He was an active Mason, and a mem- 
ber of the Elks. He is survived by his widow, one 
son, Ernest, of Renovo, Pa., and a brother, George, 
former United States marshal of New Mexico, and 
now a State senator there. Funeral services and 
interment were at Williamsport, Pa. 





JOHN B. BECKWITH.—A widely known mahog- 
any dealer, and for thirty-four years engaged in 
the veneer business in Grand Rapids, Mich., John 
B. Beckwith, died at his home in that city follow- 
ing an attack of pneumonia. He was born in New 
York City 56 years ago. He was western repre- 
sentative of the Uptegrove Brothers Co., of New 
York, until about twelve years ago, when the firm 
of Uptegrove & Beckwith, with headquarters at 100 
Scribner Avenue, Grand Rapids, was organized, and 
Mr. Beckwith became its president. He is survived 
by a daughter, a son and his mother, all of whom 
now reside in New York. 


JAMES C. MINER.—An 11-story fall from a win- 
dow in New York City ended the career of James 
C. Miner, salesman for the R. McMillan Co., of 
Oshkosh, Wis., manufacturer of sash and doors. 
Mr. Miner had been eastern representative for that 
concern for the last seventeen years. He also rep- 
resented the Seldon Cypress Door Co., of Palatka, 
Fla,, and was a nephew of Mr. Seldon, head of that 
concern. 


MRS. FANNIE C. HEMPHILL.—The mother of 
Allen ©, Hemphill, a well known Seattle lumberman, 
died in San Diego, Cal., last week. She had made 
her home in Seattle for fifteen years, going there 
from Minneapolis. She is survived by two other 
sons, John Hemphill, of Spokane, and William 
Hempbill, of Pittsburgh. 





138,500,000 Feet 
National Forest Timber 
For Sale 


Location and Amount.—All the mer- 
chantable dead timber standing or 
down and all the live timber marked 
or designated for cutting on an area 
embracing about 17,300 acres in 
Townships 32 and 33 North, Ranges 
114, 115 and 116 West, Sixth Prin- 
cipal Meridian, North and South 
Forks of Cottonwood Creek Water- 
shed, Wyoming National Forest, 
Wyoming, estimated to be 138,500,- 
000 feet B. M., more or less of lodge- 
pole pine, Douglas fir and Engel- 
mann spruce saw, tie, and prop tim- 
ber. 


Stumpage Prices.—Lowest rates con- 
sidered, $2.00 per M feet B. M. for 
saw timber, 8 cents per tie and %4 
cent per linear foot for mine props. 
Rates to be reappraised after 3 
years. 


Deposit.—With bid $5,000, to apply on 
purchase price if bid is accepted, or 
refunded if rejected. 


Final Date for Bids.—Sealed bids will be 
received by the District Forester, 
Ogden, Utah, up to and including 
June 16, 1919. 


The right to reject any and all bids is reserved, 
Before bids are submitted full information con- 
cerning the character of the timber, conditions of 
sale, deposits and the submission of bids should 
be obtained from the District Forester, Ogden, 
Utah, or the Forest Supervisor, Afton, Wyoming. 








covering the States 
of Montana, North 


Traveling 
Salesmen 374,523" Dako 


sin, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Virginia, 
Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey, Ark- 
ansas, Oklahoma and Texas will find our 
British Columbia Red Cedar Shingles 


AGood Side Line 
TO SELL ON COMMISSION 


We watch our milling and grades so as to 
keep quality uniform and one time buyers 
become permanent customers. In an- 
swering please give full particulars about 
yourself, line carried and territory. 


The Robert McNair Shingle Co. 


670 Thurlow St., VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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MMEDIATE cash profits and the 
permanent good will of the farmer 
trade around yourtown. OK Products 
make good. They area real necessity in profit- 
able hog and stock raising. They make better 
hogs and livestock — increase the farmer's 
profits. 


Sun-Lite Windows solve the sunshine 

problem in the hog houses—and that 

means larger and healthier hogs— 

smaller losses in little pigs—big- 

ger profits. 

\\ SO Easily and quickly installed in 

old houses or built into new 

ones. Made with a galvanized iron frame and 

a four inch flashing on all sides; absolutely water- 

tight; last a lifetime. The glass is held firmly 

with copper clips, protected by wire screen, 
Made in five styles—stationary and ventilating. | 


—insure the most efficient, scientific ventilation 


for barns and dairy houses, producing the sani- 


tary, healthful condition in which stock thrive; 
made of heavy galvanized steel; ship- 
ped ready to install; easy to erect. 
Absolutely bird, storm, rust and rot 
proof; neat in appearance. 
Write for our agency proposition 
on all OK Products and our plan 
for helping dealers sell OK Products, 


Phillip Bernard Co.'°93 5x) tows 








C. G. ROBINSON & CO. 
ACCOUNTANTS 


Specializing in accounting for lumber 
producing properties. 


NEW ORLEANS, 
Whitney Building. 


ATLANTA, 
Healey Building. 











GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


5OI-603 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE MAJESTIC 7962 








GOSS AND RAWSON 


CONSULTING TIMBER ENGINEERS 
603 YEON BUILDING 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 








BURT E. STEENSON 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 
WHITEWATER, « « - WISCONSIN 





— 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 
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LINES 


To the Man Who Isn’t Afraid to Tell the Boss 
to Go To 


You may be one of those who’s not afraid 
To tell the boss where he gets off at—no; 
You don’t believe than any man is made 
A darned bit better than another, so 
You tell the boss, when he gets gay, to fade, 
To go to—yet, of course, he,;may not go. 


He needn’t try this getting smart with you— 

The work you’re doing you were doing when 
The whole darned business to the boss was new— 

Why, you made more than he did, money, then. 
You’!! do the work the way you always do— 

And so you’ve told the boss, time and again. 


You’re not afraid to stand up for your rights 
And tell some little boss to can the chin; 
So, if he likes these little office fights 
And wants some trouble, let him just begin. 
You’ve told a lot of men to fly their kites 
When they came snooping ’round and butting in. 


For you’re not taking anybody’s sauce, 

And you won’t stand for anybody’s call. 
He’d better keep away when he is cross— 

The bigger that they are the worse they fall. 
(But please don’t be too hard upon the boss— 

He isn’t such a bad guy, after all!) 


The only thing to put off in the mormng 
is your coat. 


THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


The old days of the drive are gone, 
And now we drive with steam— 

A lawggin’ train to load them on 
With some new-fangled scheme. 

The world is changin’ mighty fast, 
It makes a fellah sigh; 

The old days was too good to last— 
I hate to see ’em die. 





No more they roll us out at four, 
Four-thirty serve the chuck— 

No five a. m. upon the shore, 
Out sackin’ in the muck. 

They bring us now no can of lunch, 
No more we crack the jam— 

They’ve put the kibosh on the bunch 
That used to drive the Clam. 


I’ve seen her pilin’ at the bend, 
A million in a heap; 

I’ve watched the river for a friend 
Who missed his final leap. 

But now a brakeman sets the brake 
Or loosens up a hill— 

There ain’t no fun from woods to lake, 
From timber to the mill. 


We worked from four to eight, except 
When she begun to fall 

Or maybe jam, an’ then we slept— 
Well, never slept at all. 

We fought an’ worked an’ took our chance 
In forty-seven ways 

An’ led the devil quite a dance— 
Them was the good old days! 


The only time to watch the clock is at 
breakfast. 


THE APPLE TREES WERE ALL IN BLOOM 


I had a hope I thought had died, 

That I had killed with my own hand; 
And to my bed I crept, and cried— 

Poor soul that could not understand. 
A strange self-hatred came to me, 

The night shut round me with its gloom— 
But in the moonlight I could see 

The apple trees were all in bloom, 


I rose and looked across the field, 
The quiet field where once the snow 
Fach thing of beauty had concealed— 
But now I saw the apples blow. 
And now I knew it was not dead— 
This hope I laid within the tomb, 
And whispered, ‘‘Courage! Lift your head— 
The apple trees are all in bloom! ’?’ 


We shall have winter, you and I, 
For, brother, so it is of earth. 
We shall have hopes that seem to die 
In some mad moment of our mirth. 
But still the old sap fills the wood; 
Life weaves upon a sombre loom, 
But love is sure and spring is good— 
The apple trees are all in bloom! 


LAST YEAR’S ROSE 


Life is not smiles, my dear, not half, 
Our larger share is tears— 

So brief the moment that we laugh, 
So long the after-years. 

I bid you mourn no merry hour 
Because that hour is past— 

Be glad some summer brought a flow’r, 
Altho it could not last. 


Life is not smiles, my dear—be glad 
When life will let you smile, 

And never doubt a joy you had 
In some dark afterwhile. 

Let no regret disturb your sleep 
That thus you did or said, 

But just the rose’s sweetness keep 
When last year’s rose is dead. 


Some people think that a brass band 
makes sweet music, but what about the mill 
whistle at quitting time? 


THE THINGS OF OTHER DAYS 


I want to.hear some songs of old 
And feel some oldtime’ things, 
Like ‘‘Silver Threads Among the Gold’’, 
Because it always brings 
The calm and peace of older days 
The simple life and quiet ways 
Of years that are no more, 
The waiting table, cheery blaze, 
The open cabin door. 


I want to meet some friends of old, 
Some friends I used to know 

Whose friendship like a vine took hold 
And would not let you go— 

Who shared your cheer when it was cheer 

And in your hour of woe drew near, 
Perhaps who little said 

But shed the sympathetic tear 
And sat up with your dead. 


I want to see some things of old 
That now I do not see— 
The yellow meadow marigold, 
The shady maple tree, 
The grasses that were sweet with dew, 
The sun that warmed the heart of you, 
The lily in the pond, 
And, up above, the sky of blue 
That seemed the blue Beyond. 


This life is swifter than the old, 
We can not stop to love— 
So much is bought, so much is sold, 
We miss the value of 
The things that are not sold or bought, 
The gifts that only loving brought, 
The words of honest praise, 
The friendly smile, the friendly thought— 
The things of other days. 


Doing a thing wrong isn’t so bad if you 
do it over right. 


THE BLUEJAY 
A happy life that life of his, 
Without a thing to do. 
I often wonder what it is 
That makes the bluejay blue. 


Why give a man life for murder and 
nothing for killing time? 


MAYBE 


It may be the boss who is mostly to blame 
That you don’t get ahead like you should; 
It may be the fault of the business, the game— 

Perhaps in some other you would. 


It may be the fellows around you each day 


Who are knocking you early and late— 
There is somebody hurting you every way 
That he can, that is certain as fate. 


_ is somebody, something, that’s holding you 

ack ; 
It may be your luck isn’t right; 

It may be a pull that you need and you lack— 
That’s why you don’t make what you might. 

It may be the job, or the house, or the town, 
That’s keeping you there on the shelf; 

There surely is somebody holding you down— 
Say, maybe it may be yourself! 


The man who says that nobody can tell 
him how to run his business often has a bus 
ness that nobody could. 
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APPRECIATION EXPRESSED IN VERSE 


TIPLER, WIs., April 21.—The excellent treat- 
ment and ideal conditions that are afforded em- 
ployees of the Tipler-Grossman Lumber Co., at 
‘*Siding 83,’’ are described in verse by V. E. Cole, 
one of the concern’s employees, as follows: 


In Wisconsin’s northern forests there’s a little sawmill 


own, 

It goes by the name of Tipler and they saw the whole 
year round, 

Their output is the class of stock no mill on earth 
can beat, 

For they are expert sawmill men and a jolly bunch to 
meet. 


They pa ee best of wages and they want the best 
of work, 
And it’s surely there they get it, for not a man will 


shirk, 

Their men get all they want to eat, they can’t be bet- 
ter fed, 

And =* — not satisfied, he’s not balanced in the 
ea 


They have as good a cook as ever crossed the Soo, 

Whose name is Teles Brouillard, and he satisfies the 
crew. 

His wife and daughter help him in the kitchen there 

And if y= wish for something good just try his bill- 
of-fare. 


But of course there are always kickers, go anywhere 
you may, 

You will find some men 'most anywhere who chew the 
rag today, 

Such men as these are hard to please, but when we 
size them up 


ronto, Canada, which handles builders’ supplies, and 
worked for about two years as cashier, bookkeeper 
and office manager, returning to Dayton to take 
over the management of the foreign business. He 
made trips to Europe, South America, Japan, 
China, Hawaii and the Philippines in the interest 
of the business. At the time of his enlistment as 
aerial photographer he was manager of foreign 
business and in this connection it is to be noted 
that 40 percent of the company’s trade is foreign. 
Company Stages Unique Contest 


The factory of the National Cash Register Co. 
has challenged the sales force to a race for points 
during April, May and June, saying it is confident 
that it can build more cash registers than the sales 
force can sell. In accepting the challenge C. E. 
Steffey, general sales manager, said that as repre- 
sentative of the livest bunch of order getters in the 
world and with such a hustling selling force and 
advertising organization the sales force will give 
the factory the race of its life and show it what 
real speed is from now on. ‘‘They have started 
something and the sign on the back of our speed- 
ster will be ‘‘ Excuse our dust.’’ 


BIG PINE STICK USED AS GIANT CRANE 


Boeautusa, La., April 21.—While the lumber 
manufacturer is sawing and shipping his product 
daily to various sections of the country for various 

purposes, he hardly ever 














has opportunity to see to 
what purpose his product 
has been adapted. The 
accompanying illustra- 
tion, however, gives an 
excellent presentation of 
what a big stick of long- 
leaf southern pine timber 
has been used for. This 
stick, 16 by 16 by 75 
feet, was manufactured 
by the Great Southern 
Lumber Co. for the Tray- 
lor Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
and, as can be noted, was 
used as the essential part 
of a huge crane in the 
ship building company’s 
yards. It is also true that 
the manufacturer is sel- 
dom advised as to how 
well his product has 
pleased the purchaser, but 
in this instance W. J. 
Haynen, former general 
lumber supervisor, in a re- 
cent letter to the Great 


BIG STICK OF SOUTHERN PINE IN USE AS ESSEN TIAL PART OF A CRANE S0Uthern company told 


We find them used to wartime bread or any kind of 
chuck. 


This little town of Tipler, altho but two years old, 

Has a <a of more than 200 so I have been 
told, 

And I think these figures are correct as near as I 
can see, 

For I’ve worked some time in this town for Tipler- 
Grossman Company. 


Now as to a little pastime, they have a base-ball team, 
And when upon the diamond their work is sure su- 


preme. 
They are called the Forest Panthers and they challenge 


any nine 
From the little burg of Gillett to the northern Michi- 
gan line. 


Now if it’s work you want, my boys, I’ll tell you what 
0 do, 
Just head in for this company twenty miles above 


the Soo. ° 
Don’t be afraid, they use you white, as you will 
promptly see, 
And you will never miss it, with a ticket to Siding 
eighty-three. 


BIG EXECUTIVE BACK ON THE JOB 


Dayton, Onto, April 21.—After five months’ 
service overseas as an aerial photographer, Vice 
President Frederick B. Patterson of the National 
Cash Register Co. is back on the job. He has issued 
a message to the staff complimenting it on the splen- 
did record made during his absence. During March 
the selling force broke all records in the history of 
the business and in congratulating it he adds ‘‘ Rec- 
ords are made only to be broken.’’ Mr. Patterson 
expects to devote the rest of his life to the business. 
He asserts that the outlook for the company was 
never brighter than it is today and confidently 
says that ‘‘We are only in our infancy and the 
world is our field.’’ 

Mr. Patterson started at the bottom and worked 
his way up, for he got his first business experience 
by raising vegetables and selling them on the side- 
walk market at Dayton, Ohio, to learn some of the 
troubles of the merchant. He was trained in the 
company’s pattern department, foundry, repair 
school, in the tool making department and in many 
of the other branches of the business. He later be- 
came connected with the Beverly Wood Co., of To- 


how gratified the Traylor 
concern was. The letter is as follows: 
UNITED STATES SHIPPING Board EMERGENCY FLEET 
CORPORATION, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
GREAT SOUTHERN LUMBER COMPANY, Bogalusa, La. 

GENTLEMEN : 

16x16-75’ LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE STICK FOR TRAYLOR 
SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION. 

The longleaf yellow pine stick 16x16-75’ long, 
which you shipped Dec. 20, 1918, has arrived at the 
Traylor Shipbuilding Corporation, and we have just 
received a report that it is one of the best and finest 
pieces of longleaf southern pine that ever came into 
the Delaware district, it being extraordinarily fine 
grain, sound, with few knots, and entirely free from 
defects, and everyone is greatly pleased with a piece 
of a of these unusual dimensions, of such a fine 
grain. 

A photograph of this stick will be taken, and for- 
warded to you, and I trust that you will advertise such 
a splendid piece of timber among the trade. While 
they know the good quality of your timber, they would 
be somewhat surprised at a piece of timber of these 
dimensions in such splendid condition. 

Thanking you for the good work in getting out a 
stick of this kind for us, we remain sincerely yours, 

W. J. HAYNEN, 
General Lumber Supervisor. 


NEW CRATE FOR ELECTRIC INSULATORS 


Manpison, Wis., April 21.—A new type of crate 
for shipment of insulators for high voltage trans- 
mission lines has recently been developed by the 
Forest Products Laboratory of the United States 
Forest Service at Madison, Wis. The work was 
done at the request of one of the large manu- 
facturers of electrical goods whose containers had 
allowed breakage of contents in spite of the appar- 
ent strength and durability of the container itself. 

The packing expert and a number of the shop 
foremen from the company came to Madison to 
witness the tests and in two days the laboratory 
men had redesigned the crates so that under severe 
tests breakage of the insulators was entirely 
eliminated. Moreover the container proved under 
test to be 100 percent stronger, to occupy 15 per- 
cent less space and to save 15 percent in the cost 
ot material. 

1t is understood that this new type of package 
will be used to ship thousands of insulators to 
China for the construction of electric power lines. 

















White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all 
times a complete assortment of, 


White Pine Common 
Shops and _ Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin 
Wisconsin White Pine Timber and 
is of a very soft texture. Shop Lum- 
ber and Factory Selects are our 
Specialties. 





We solicit your business 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 
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The Quality and Service of 


: 
| 
Northland’s Pine 
Cannot Be Equaled | 

: 


With an annual production of 125,000,000 Feet, 
we always have plenty of Stock on hand to 
fill your orders at once, and it is always of 
the Highest Quality. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
ee 


NORTHLAND PINE ae 





Leading Lumber 
E XPORTER 


x * “PRIMONTO” / 
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ls : 


STANDARD 
EXPORT LUMBER COMPANY 
Exporters Wood Goods 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., U.S.A. 


Price & Pierce, London, European Agents. 














Nathan & Fettis 


715-716-717 Hennen Bldg., NEW ORLEANS 


Export Freight Brokers 
and Forwarding Agents 
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Leading Lumber 


EXPORTER 








» Cable Address: . 
wy “PINEWOOD™ wy, 
4 a 
Ro Ree 
QualtyBasd «=A. J. HIGGINS _ uslty Brana 


| LUMBER & EXPORT CO.,, Inc. 


Exporters and Sales Agents of 
Pitch Pine and Hardwood Lumber 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., U. S. A. 














L 
Vredenburgh Saw Mill 
Company 
VREDENBURGH, ALA. 
" 





BLACKSWALNUT 


t Cable Address: 
is our specialty. 


“KOSSECO Cincinnati’ 
THE 


; Kosse, Shoe & Schleyer Co. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


All kinds of Hardwoods 


105-6-7 Carew Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S. A. 








HARDWOODS 
VENEERS 


Long - Knight Lumber Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U.S. A, 








Look for 
this Brand 


It guaran- 


ape tees Quality. 


Oak, Gum, Beech, Magnolia 
We feature Export cutting 


HILLYER - DEUTSCH - EDWARDS, Inc. 
Oakdale, La., U.S. A. 








Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Co. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


Band Sawn Hardwoods 


Specializing in Thin Stock ‘ 
Oak, Gum, Ash, Cypress, KyR 
Cottonwood. 
Cable Address, Mansfield-Shreveport A BC Code. 











Pickrel Walnut Co. 


Manufacturers 


Walnut Logs, Lumber 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, U.S. A. 
Cable Address—"‘Pickwood” St. Louis. 
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RETAIL LUMBER SHEDS AND SALES EQUIPMENT 
By Robert Y. Kerr. 

A new book for retail lumber dealers who want modern 
sheds, warehouses and offices. It helps you choose the type 
of shed best adapted to your nceds and illustrates model 
ards, ground plans, end elevations, framing, etc. Size 6x9 
— a ae an eee printed on high 
e paper an urably bound in cloth. Price, id, 
$1.50. Order a copy today. —— 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


IMPORTANT REPORTS ON FOREIGN MARKETS 





Europe Can Use All the Lumber Canada Can Deliver — New Atlantic Rates 
Issued—More Free Time at Ports 





Vancouver, B. C., April 19.—European lumber trade 
conditions are set forth at considerable length in a 
report by L. B. Beale, who was appointed lumber 
commissioner from this province. The abridged resume 
of his report from England is as follows: 

At the time of my arrival at the end of September, 
1918, all importations and purchases of timber were 
being made entirely by the British Government thru 
the timber controller and the Government timber buyer. 
Purchases at that time and until the armistice were 
no doubt governed by the military situation and the 
minimum needs of railroads and war industries of the 
country. During October the British timber controller 
was obviously making plans for the importation of 
timber on Government account for the ensuing twelve 
months on the basis that war might continue at least 
well into 1919. 

The production of home-grown timber in the United 
Kingdom had during 1918 proved of enormous value in 
conserving tonnage, but immense quantities had been 
cut. One more year of cutting at a similar rate would 
have depleted the British forests to a very dangerous 
extent and it was evident that in 1919 it would be 
necessary in any case to import more timber than in 
1917 and 1918. 

From what source would it be possible to obtain such 
timber? Northern Europe was a doubtful source owing 
to the submarine menace and the chaotic condition of 
those timber producing regions. True, several cargoes, 
aggregating a considerable amount, arrived in England 
from Sweden and adjacent countries, but not in any- 
thing like the quantities required. North America was 
the next nearest source. WHastern Canada and the 
southern pine region would be the obvious first choice, 
because of their geographical location; the Pacific 
coast the next choice. 

But while England was preparing for another year’s 
purchase under war conditions the armistice was 
signed and war conditions suddenly changed to a 
condition of “stand by’ midway between war and 
peace. The cessation of hostilities had not diminished 
the need of imported timber in England but rather 
increased it, perhaps not the immediate present 
need, but the very near prospective need consequent 
upon demobilization and the employment of men. 
However, sources of supply hitherto cut off became 
available. Thus the Baltic ports could ship timber. 
Many of these ports would soon be ice bound for a few 
months but the most southerly of the Scandinavian 
ports could ship right along. 

The total amount of timber that Europe will have to 
import in the next few years is difficult to estimate. 
It may not be much above normal, except in the 
devastated areas, and the speed with which it is 
required will depend on the rapidity of demobilization, 
which will determine the amount of labor available 
for reconstruction and new construction. 


No Huge Immediate Purchases 


However, it would be well to point out here that 
there was no evidence at the moment of immediate 
and urgent huge purchases of imported timber by 
either France or England, at any rate not in the 
volume anticipated by those optimists of North Amer- 
ica who had visions of hundreds of thousands of 
temporary wooden buildings in the devastated areas. 
This observation applies particularly to France. The 
big demand in France for imported lumber is likely 
to begin later on this year. France can supply a 
very large percentage of her timber requirements 
from her own forests for immediate consumption. 
Some authorities estimate that she can supply 80 
percent of her present requirements and it is quite 
possible that Belgium for a time may be supplied 
partly from Germany. 

England, as in pre-war days, will depend on imports 
of softwood for 80 or 90 percent of her requirements 
and it is to England that British Columbia may look 
for the bulk of her European business. 

In my opinion Canada will be able to sell Europe 
during the next two or three years all the lumber she 
can deliver, provided that such timber is cut and 
manufactured to the customary requirements of the 
European trade and does not cost more than Baltic 
material, c. i. f. ports of the United Kingdom. Railway 
sleepers will form a large percentage of the timber 
imports for the next two years. 

Present Swedish f. o. b. mill prices are quoted at 
around £23 a standard for. 7-inch unsorted, which with 
a freight rate of £3 gives a c. i. f. price of £26. In 
comparison we. are offering merchantable at around 
£10 f. o. b. mill. Commercial freight rates from 
British Columbia to the United Kingdom are not quoted, 
but I understand the Government timber buyer figures 
them at £14 10s. a standard for the last year. This 
gives us £24 10s. a standard for British Columbia 
merchantable as compared with £26 for unsorted 
Swedish. All ocean freight rates will, however, drop 
considerably in a very short time. 


A Quicker Trip Desirable 


The difference in our favor, however, does not help 
us because tonnage to carry British Columbia timber is 
not available except in negligible quantities. One of 
the most difficult obstacles, if not the most difficult, 
to overcome in marketing British Columbia timber in 
England is the cost of and time taken in transporta- 
tion. Not only the freight rate per standard has 
to be taken into consideration but the time taken on 
the journey, as well as return cargoes. Vessels bring- 
ing Swedish timber to England load British coal on 
the return voyage. What can British Columbia (or 


any north Pacific port) take by vessel from the United 
Kingdom or intervening ports as regular cargo? All 
these factors will govern the trade. Freight rates 
from Sweden in normal times will run from £1 to £2 
a standard (they are now from £38 to £4 a standard). 
From British Columbia during the years 1910 to 1914 
the freights varied from £6 to £10 a standard. The 
time taken on a voyage from Sweden consumes five 
to six days; from British Columbia via the Panama 
Canal not less than two months, probably more if 
shipped by slow cargo steamer or auxiliary schooner. 

Time will gradually be less of a governing factor as 
supply of shipping equals the demand, but it certainly. 
will be a factor of the big British timber demand 
during the next two or three years. Thus one vessel 
of 1,000 standards capacity operating the year round 
from a southern Baltic port could deliver to England 
a minimum of eight cargoes a year, allowing time for 
loading and unloading etc., making a total delivery 
of 8,000 standards. The same size vessel operating 
from British Columbia would not deliver more than two 
cargoes, or 2,000 standards a year. 

British Columbia’s chance to market large quantt- 
ties of her forest products in the United Kingdom 
(and equally in France and Belgium) lies in her 
ability to deliver the goods on the European side 
during the present period of big demand. If this is 
possible, then British Columbia will lay a foundation 
for continuity of a certain amount of trade after the 
reconstruction and new construction period. 

Then we also have to reckon with competition from 
eastern Canada and the United States. If the large 
cargo tonnage now building in the United States is 
used for transporting lumber from the Gulf ports or 
Washington and Oregon, then Canada with little or no 
merchant marine would be in an unfavorable position. 
For a time, availability of shipping will determine the 
quantity Canada can send to Europe, but the shipping 
position will get easier right along and may be normal 
in two years or less. 

In normal times the importation of timber by the 
United Kingdom exceeds 2,000,000 standards annually. 
The percentage of this which British Columbia can 
supply will be limited only by ability to deliver and 
to meet the c. i. f. prices of competitors and by willing- 
ness to suit the requirements and supply the sizes 
desired in this market. 


New Woods Need Educational Advertising 


Douglas fir and silver spruce are the best known 
Pacific coast species, but I see no reason why western 
red cedar and western hemlock should not find a ready 
sale for many years. The use of these two latter woods 
will, however, depend upon further extensive educa- 
tional work. The worth of Douglas fir and silver spruce 
is well known here and with them it is almost entirely 
a matter of salesmanship and delivery, rather than 
education. 

When the world’s supply of tonnage meets the 
demand the Pacific slope will still be faced by the 
lower freight costs operative from the Baltic, eastern 
Canada and the Gulf ports. Our lower costs of 
production may wipe out the difference in transporta- 
tion costs to some extent, but until the competing 
sources of supply show signs of failing to meet the 
demand I doubt whether after the next five years, 
and under normal trading conditions, the Pacific 
slope will supply very much of the European demand 
excepting for the larger sizes, railway sleepers and, 
especially, clear grades. In the ordinary and wider 
uses for which softwood timber is needed, such as 
house construction, which mainly takes the lower 
grades, I believe Sweden, Finland and northern Russia 
will control the European market for many years. 

Without doubt the building and other timber con- 
suming trades of England, Belgium and France will 
be much busier than normal during the next four or 
five years and during that period the timber industry 
of British Columbia would, it seems to me, be well 
advised to take advantage of the abnormal demand in 
the European market. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note the opinion expressed by the leading 
British timber trade publication that there is not the 
faintest chance of Russia being in a position to ship 
timber, except in very small quantities, for a very 
considerable period. It adds that for several reasons 
it is likely that Canada during 1919 and 1920 will 
assume a position as regards timber supplies to the 
United Kingdom far more important than she held 
before the war. 


Russia May Control Foreign Timber Trade 


These remarks no doubt apply principally to eastern 
Canada but British Columbia should be able to take 
her share of the Canadian trade. Moreover, every foot 
of timber exported from one Canadian region means a 
better domestic market for timber from another Cana- 
dian region. Bearing this in mind—and in view of the 
fact that eastern Canada has been for some time, and 
is still, producing far less timber than normally—the 
eastern Canadian market for British Columbia timber 
should increase very rapidly. I should add that in the 
opinion of this journal Russia will, with further 
development and under sane government, be the chief 
wood exporting nation not only in Europe but to many 
of the world’s other markets. 

It would, therefore, appear quite possible for British 
Columbia to enjoy a fairly large volume of trade in 
Europe for the next few years during the big demand 
in the consuming European countries and the period 
of short supply from the producing European countries 
After that, altho British Columbia will have more 
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trade with Europe than in pre-war days, I do not think 
she will be able to meet all competition from nearer 
sources. 


Need Organization for Present Opportunity 


In order to make the most of the opportunity now 
offered, a producing and selling organization, to include 
such mills as are desirous of participating in the 
export trade, would be necessary on the British Colum- 
bia side, while a marketing organization in England to 
obtain orders and deliver goods to various importers 
would also be required. 

I very much doubt if the prospective business could 
be satisfactorily handled by individual mills to indi- 
vidual importers (except where mills have old estab- 
lished connections here), but an organization, as 
mentioned, would tend to stabilize production and 
f. o. b. prices, negotiate the lowest rates of transpor- 
tation and take every advantage offered by the market 
situation. 

Consideration is already being given by the trade in 
England to the need for some sort of unity among 
importers with regard to purchases when Government 
control ceases. This is felt to be necessary in view of 
the Swedish and Finnish timber sellers’ union, which 
is apparently a great success both in regard to obtaining 
orders and keeping prices steady. 





NEW RATES TO UNITED KINGDOM 


There appears to have been a stabilization of ocean 
rates on British steamers, as promised at the con- 
ference between representatives of the steamship lines 
and a special committee of the National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association held in New York on April 3. 

Exporters are much confused, however, by the is- 
suance of both maximum and minimum lists at the 
same time, the maximum issued under the name of 
Furness, Withy & Co., for it is hardly to be: assumed 
that this corporation would issue rates differing from 
those adopted by other lines of the transatlantic 
conference. The minimum list is approximately that 
of the Shipping Board but the issuance of a maximum 
list would seem to indicate that British lines intend 
to be held down to Shipping Board rates only where 
competition makes this necessary and they have al- 
so made provision for special agreements. 

The new rates do not seem to fulfil the promise, 
made the exporters by the representatives of the 
steamship lines, that there would again be put into 
effect the prewar differential between the rates on 
heavy and light woods, which was on the basis of 
about 10 percent. The difference in the case of the 
minimum list is 40 cents and in the case of the max- 
imum list 60 cents, or about 40 percent. 


NORTH ATLANTIC PORTS TO UNITED KINGDOM 
RATES PER 100 POUNDS 


Newport 
New Phila- Balti- News, 
York delphia more Norfolk 
MAXIMUM LIST 
Heavy—planks 2” and 
MONO” save oid Gime ee os 50 $1.52 $1.53 $1.55% 
Heavy — including 


boards under 2”... 1.85 1.87 1.88 1.90 
Heavy logs, including 


PS eererre 1.70 1.72 1.73 1.76 
MR OGRE vec 0 e000 00's 2.60 2.62 2.63 2.66 
Light planks 2” and 

CO pica ntcnsue cae} 2.10 2.12 2.13 2.16 
Light — including 

boards under 2”... 2.40 2.42 2.43 2.46 
BOGOE TOGS 60. 9:0.5:5.6:66.8 2.51 2.53 2.54 2.57 

On shipments of 
dressed lumber 


when tongued and/ 
or grooved rate is 
14 cents a 100 
pounds additional 
over respective 
classification of va- 
rieties, heavy or 
light. 
MINIMUM LIST 
Heavy—planks 2” and 


rer er 1.00 1.02 1.03 1.05% 
Heavy — including 

boards under 2”... 1.23 1.25 1.26 1.28% 
Heavy logs, including 

Pa 1.13 1.15 1.16 1.19 
BE NORE sccenncnees 1.73 1.75 1.76 1.79 
Light—planks 2” and 

OVE ciuckicaccess 1.40 1.42 1.43 1.46 
Light —- including 

boards under 2”... 1.60 1.62 1.63 1.66 
Tight 10G8 ..ccccecss 1.67 1.69 1.70 1.73 


On shipments of 

dressed lumber 

when tongued and/ 

or grooved rate is 

10 cents a 100 

pounds additional 

over respective 

classification of va- 

rieties, heavy or 

light. 

On shipments of wide lumber the following addi- 
tional rates will apply, over respective classification of 
varieties, heavy or light: 

Boards 18” and under 24” in width and 1” or less 
in thickness, 10 percent additional. 

Boards 24” and over in width, 25 percent additional. 

Should shippers desire to ship in excess of maximum 
or less than minimum it shal] be only by special ar- 
rangement with the agents of the lines. 

Unless by special previous agreement no logs, planks, 
timber or lumber to be shipped over 25 feet long, nor 
any one piece to weigh over 1% tons. 

Lumber, the average weight of which is 10 pounds a 
piece or less, will not be accepted unless securely 
bundled. 


REPORTS ON PROSPECTS IN FRANCE 

Louis Germain, jr., president of the Germain Co., 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., and now in Paris in the interests 
of the American Export Lumber Corporation, reports 
that he finds conditions in France not very favorable for 
business because finding a market is largely a matter 
of credits. French bankers will do nothing to assist 
the individual, he says, and American bankers are 
waiting for franc exchange to become stabilized be- 
fore taking risks. 


He finds little initiative and that the Government 
seems indisposed to help the individual, while the 
individual business man is doing little to help himself. 
He says that the only way to secure a share of the 
business is to make connections with a French firm 
as no one can now do business direct. Buyers insist 
on all prices being c. i. f. a French port and show 
an inclination to want quotations based on prewar 
rates of freight. 

Mr. Germain believes that there will not be much 
business from France for six months because so far, in 
spite of all the pressure brought to bear, there seems to 
be no disposition to remove the embargo. At present, 
he says, even if American lumbermen could secure 
orders they could not \ship material into France be- 
cause the Government refuses to issue permits for the 
importation of lumber. His point of view is that the 
prospect for immediate business is not very rosy, but 
he is unable to see how France can go ahead with her 
reconstruction without the very greatest assistance 
from the United States and therefore believes that 
there will be great demands for all sorts of material 
when the embargo is lifted. 





PRENCH TO END CENTRAL PURCHASING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 21.—Chauncey D. Snow, 
acting commercial attaché of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce at Paris, cables under date of 
April 10 that by a decision dated April 6 the French 
minister of public reconstruction has declared sup- 
pressed all the central purchasing organizations con- 
trolled by the ministry and has ordered them into 
liquidation, with the exception of the Swiss lumber con- 
sortium, the glassware consortium and the paper con- 
trol bureau, which will be brought to an end at the 
earliest possible date. This practically concludes the 
history of control by consortiums, but the system of 
control by import licenses continues without sub- 
stantial modification altho with a clearer understand- 
ing of the administrative processes involved, as 
established by the order dated March 19. 


BIG DEMAND BUT NO TONNAGE 


In reply to inquiries from the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN some southern and eastern lumber exporters re- 
port a heavy foreign inquiry, for hardwoods especially, 
altho it appears that there is also being felt a strong 
demand for southern and North Carolina pine. 


May Bros., hardwood manufacturers, Memphis, 
Tenn., report that they have booked several orders 
for export to England and are having a large inquiry 
from there, but that on account of inability to get 
ocean space they have not been able to make ship- 
ments. 

Grorce C. Brown & Co., Memphis, Tenn., manufac- 
turers of hardwoods specializing on aromatic red cedar 
and red gum, are having inquiries and are quoted rates 
on which they would gladly ship, but find it im- 
possible to make satisfactory space arrangements. 
They believe that if space were available it would 
rapidly be filled with hardwoods for foreign mar- 
kets and think that by fall the shipping situation will 
have so improved as to enable them to do a big business. 

DARNELL-LOVE LUMBER CO., hardwood manufacturer, 
Leland, Miss., finds that the demand from abroad is 
running heavily to white oak and good grades of gum 
lumber. It says that ocean freight rates are still too 
high to permit the exportation of low grade stocks. 

MANSFIELD HarpDWwoop LUMBER Co., Of LOUISIANA, 
(Inc.), Shreveport, La., finds the foreign demand 
heavy, particularly for thin stocks in gums and oak. 
This demand, it says, is largely for furniture stocks. 
If bottoms could be secured it could do an enormous 
business. 

FerD. BRENNER LUMBER Co., manufacturer of hard- 
woods, Alexandria, La., reports numerous inquiries for 
large quantities of lumber from all parts of the world 
where American hardwoods were used in prewar days 
and that these inquiries are for practically the same 
materials as shipped in prewar times. It looks for a 
tremendous export business when shipping conditions 
are again normal. 

EASTMAN, GARDINER & Co., southern pine manu- 
facturers, Laurel, Miss., report that there has been 
a big increase in the volume of foreign inquiry, the 
bulk of which is coming from English, French, Belgian 
and Italian buyers, with a fair inquiry from Holland 
and Spain. These buyers are asking for practically the 
same material as was imported prior to 1914 but there 
is a much greater inquiry for ties and railroad con- 
struction timbers. ‘They say that as soon as tonnage 
is available demand for export sizes will exceed pro- 
duction. They find the tonnage situation becoming a 
little better and report that some fixtures are being 
made, 


WILSON & CocuRAN, manufacurers of Louisiana red 
cypress, oak, ash, cottonwood and gum, say that there 
is a very brisk movement from New Orleans, altho they 
do not know how much of this lumber is being shipped 
on consignment. ‘The bulk of their inquiries are from 
the United Kingdom and many of them are general in 
their nature. The kinds of lumber wanted in the 
United Kingdom, they say, are gum, cottonwood, oak, 
ash and cypress—with gum heading the list—altho 
there is no trouble in selling practically any kind of 
lumber. 

JoHN L. Roper LuMBer Co., manufacturer of kiln 
dried North Carolina pine, poplar, cypress and gum, 
finds an increasing inquiry from foreign countries and 
has booked some orders for shipment to the United 
Kingdom. It says that as soon as shipping space is 
offered the export business will make rapid strides to- 
ward a return to normal volume. 





FINKBINE LuMBeEr Co., southern pine manufacturer, 
Jackson, Miss., does not export direct but has been get- 
ting a large volume of inquiries from local exporters 
and has made some sales of prime and export saps— 
the highest grades exported. It says that there is 
quite a large volume of export trade to Cuba, Porto 
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Brokers- Agents 








JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American 
Hardwoods, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 


15 and 16 African House, Water Street 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Telegraphic and Cable Address, “Burrwood, Liverpool” 











WE ARE BUYERS OF 


American Hardwoods 


LOGS AND LUMBER 
Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 
Bootle, Liverpool, England 
London Office: Dashwood House, 9 New Broad Street, London, E. C. 
News Chambers: 67 Hope St,, Glasgow 








Edward Chaloner & Co. 
Wood Brokers and Agents 


for the Sale of American Hard- 
woods in Logs and Lumber 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 











Cable Address :: ‘‘CHALONER, LIVERPOOL” 
GLASGOW, 


CANT & KEMP, scons 
Wood Brokers 


For the Sale of all descriptions of 


Hard and Soft Woods 








Singleton, Dunn & Co. 


Agents for the sale of all kinds of 


AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 


27 Union Street, Glasgow, Scotland and 17 Gracechurch Street, London, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: Singletons, Glasgow, Ankoroke, London 
Cable Address: Scotts, A.B,C. 5th Edition. A.1 Telecode Liebers 








WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CO. 
Wood Brokers 


86 St.Vincent St., Glasgow, Scotland, 3 Eastcheap St.,London, E. C. 
Cable Address: “Brackridge” Glasgow, Cable Address: “ Nivarium” Londea 
Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in Logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, N.C. Pine, 


Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments toany of the principal portsin 
the United Kingdom orContinent handled to the best of advantage. 











BLACK SEA TIMBER COMPANY 





Purdon Chambers, J Street, Hull, Eng. 
Telegrams:— Telephones:—Head Office, Central 2884 
“Blacsetim, Hull”. “e “ ., 3984 
“Threeply, Hull’. Warehouse, 483 
Yard, “ 3 


Open for business after the war to handle consignments of all kinds of 
TIMBER, HARDWOOD, 
PLYWOOD, VENEERS, Etc. Etc. 


Inquiries solicited by cable or letter, shall receive our 
most careful and prompt attention. 














MILLER BROS. 


MYTON ST., HULL, ENGLAND. 
We are buyers of 


Hardwood, Plywood, Etc. 


offers solicited by cable or letter. 


Cable ad:—‘‘Plywood, Hull.” 
Codes:—A.B.C. 5th Ed. Wood Code & Sup. Lumberman. 
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AMERICAN LUMBER & MF6. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our Silver White Pine is a real Cork Pine substi- 
tute for planing Mill and Pattern Work, Etc. 


At our various mill connections we own and 
carry large stock of 


idaho White Pine. 
CaliforniaWhite Pinealso SugarPine. 
Michigan and Minn. White Pine. 


Also 
YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 


Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., Is now operating. 
Also our new mill at Florala, Ala. and Paxton, Fla. 
CALIFORNIA & 


White Pine 
OREGON STOCKS 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO + Yellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 














IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber = 
































= WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 

= HEMLOCK HARDWOODS = 
PITTSBURGH, PA. = 
Smal. 
GET OUR 


rriceson BOX LUMBER 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 


B. W. Cross Lumber Co. pittSpurci, PA. 




















TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
' LUMBER 


S SHINGLES 
| LATH 














DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood Lumber 
Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, ae, Wintes 


rames and Mouldings. Also Red 
Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., 





Saginaw, 








Tell Us Your Needs in 


Michigan 
4-4 No. 1 Common and Better 
5-4 No. 2 Common and Better 
6-4 No. 1 Common and Better 
10-4 No, 2 Common and Better 


12-4 No. Common and Better p 


Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 











Rico and the West Indies of practically the same grades 
as are shipped to the interior as No. 1 and No. 2 com- 
mon but that prices are $2 to $5 over prices realized 
in the United States. There is quite a demand ‘for 
heart lumber from the West Indies and as this stock 
is scarce at the mills the prices are very satisfactory. 





NEEDS MORE FREE TIME AT PORT 


In connection with the recent discussion of the 
factors that hinder the full development of the lum- 
ber export movement, the following letter from C. 
C. Smith of the Kirby Bonner Lumber Co., Houston, 
Tex., which places emphasis on the reduction of the 
free time allowance at ports of lading—especially 
serious in view of present uncertainty of sailings, high 
demurrage or storage charges at the port and the re- 
fusal of the railroads to trace cars—will prove of 
much interest: 

“While we do not feel that the railroad people 
should be asked to make a storehouse of their cars, 
at the same time we do feel that the free time allowed 
at port and the present rate of demurrage is not what 
it should be on export shipments. We feel that we 
should have ten days’ free time at port of loading. 

“There is another unsatisfactory feature in con- 
nection with the railroad service at this time and 
that is the matter of tracing cars. We understand 
that the director general has issued instructions that 
tracers shall not be considered. It happens again 
and again in exporting lumber that one or two cars 
perhaps will get tied up and in instances of this kind 
it is absolutely imperative that the railroad people 
help the shippers out by giving these special ship- 
ments extra attention. In other instances, orders are 
sometimes received rather close up to the sailing date 
where the manufacturer needs ‘special assistance of 
the railroad to get the shipments to port in time. 
This of course means a little extra work, but to pro- 
mote our export trade we feel that we are entitled 
to this service on the part of the railroad. 

“Mr. Mowbray mentions in his letter the fact that 
sailings are sometimes postponed and entirely can- 
celed. This is a proposition that will of course ad- 
just itself gradually and one that must be adjusted be- 
tween the particular shipper and the steamship com- 
pany with whom he is doing business. 


“As far as we are concerned the item that needs 
special attention is the matter of short time allowed 
on cars at shipping port as well as high demurrage 
rates that are now in effect. If these could be modified, 
it would certainly help out very much.” 





TO RESTORE FREE TIME AT PORTS 


The Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, 
which for some time has been working to remove such 
obstacles to exporting as the cancelation of the allow- 
ance on foreign shipments of free time at ports, sends 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN an interesting abstract in 
regard to this matter, received by the bureau from C. EK. 
Spens, assistant director of the United States Railroad 
Administration. Mr. Spens writes: 

“We have practically concluded an arrangement 
which we expect to publish and to make effective 
within the immediate future, providing for a free time 
allowance of twenty days at Pacific ports after the 
first declared date on which the vessel is to begin 
loading as of record in the railroad shipping permits 
covering the movement of the cargo to the port. 

“The arrangement with the steamship companies also 
contemplates that any demurrage or storage charges 
accruing after the free time allowance may have been 
exhausted shall be assumed by the steamship compa- 
nies, The tariff will also provide that if a shipment has 
missed the vessel on which it was booked, on account of 
delay in rail transportation, demurrage or storage 
charges will be absorbed by the railroad until such 
time as the cargo has been again booked, when the same 
conditions will obtain as in connection with the orig- 
inal shipment. 

“Thru bills of lading will be issued only in connection 
with such steamship lines as have signed this agree- 
ment and practically all the lines have already affixed 
their signatures. In case of freight arriving at port 
of export for delivery to ocean lines which have not 
entered into the arrangement the ocean lines will be 
responsible to the delivering rail carrier for the pay- 
ment of demurrage and storage charges accruing at 
the port and terminal rail carriers will refuse to 
deliver freight to such ocean lines until all such 
charges have been paid.” 





PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE HOLDS ANNUAL 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 24.—The thirty-third 
annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of 
Philadelphia turned out to be veritable love feast, 
with excellent selections for officers, who were 
elected unanimously. Thirty-one voting members 
were present, but many more persons were present, 
President-elect Thomas B. Hammer displayed his 
usual ready wit and fine humor and answered in ex- 
cellent style the remarks addressed to him, Samuel 
Roberts, of Norristown, was appointed judge and 
Joseph Hyde and J. Randall Williams jr. tellers. 

Frederick 8. Underhill, on behalf of the legisla- 
tive committee, reviewed the numerous matters 
that had been acted upon by the committee during 
the year, all of which had been endorsed by the ex- 
change. 

J. Randall Williams jr., of the railroad and trans- 
portation committee, told of activities of the com- 
mittee and the unavoidable adverse conditions that 
resulted from the war. He felt, however, that 
conditions have now improved and would soon be 
back to normal. He as well as the rest of the 
committee felt very hopeful for the future. 

Warren D. Smith, of the office and entertainment 
committee, told of the changes that have been 
made in the rooms better to suit the different chap- 
ters and of the dinners and entertainments during 
the year, at which there had been an excellent array 
of speakers. 

William H. Fritz, in the absence of Chairman 
John W. Coles of the membership committee, re- 
ported that the membership now consists of 150 
active, one privileged and three honorary members, 
a slight decrease owing to a number of deaths 
during the year. 

Robert P. Robinson, of the finance committee, 
had not been called on at all, and the arbitration 
committee, under chairmanship of Robert B. Ray- 
ner, had settled two disputes to the satisfaction of 
the contestants. John I. Coulbourn, for the commit- 
tee on bylaws and rules, reported inactivity. Altho 
authorized to publish a complete history, in book 
form, of the exchange, this had not been done on 
acount of war conditions, but as these are now past 
it was suggested that the work proceed after cer- 
tain desirable minor changes in the bylaws have 
been made. 

Amos Y. Lesher, for the credit bureau, submitted 
the best report that department has ever been able 
to make. During the year some changes in the 
forms have been made, and the bureau has been 
able to collect about 70 percent of all claims, while 
attorneys had been unable to get much of the bal- 
ance that, the bureau had been unable to collect. 
There are now fifty members, and about $16,000 
had been collected for them out of about $22,000 
of claims submitted for collection. 

The president read an excellent address, in which 
he commented on the complete change made in the 
exchange by taking in the different chapters, which 
has been very satisfactory. He recommended en- 
larging the scope by taking in still other branches 
even tho not so directly connected with the lumber 








business; continuance of the luncheon at meet- 
ings; the annual baseball games, and the summer 
outings, and asked that each member make the 
good of the exchange a personal matter. He paid 
tribute to the long list of members deceased dur- 
ing the year, two of whom, Samuel B. Vrooman and 
Edwin H. Coane, were charter members, and also 
eulogized our soldiers, especially those on the lum- 
ber trade, a roll of honor, which he hoped some day 
to see perpetuated in bronze. He also congratulat- 
ed the allied lumber trades on their excellent show- 
ing in the Liberty loans and all other war activ- 
ities. 

The president’s address and the report of the 
credit bureau were authorized printed for distribu- 
tion. 

Fine tributes were paid to Robert L. Hilles, vice 
president, by the Chair and those who placed him 
in nomination for president, to which office he was 
unanimously elected. Mr. Hilles is one of the 
younger generation and represents the retail trade, 
being a member of the firm Smedley Bros. He 
is a little reticent but an earnest worker who has 
shown great interest in the exchange and been 
active in its operations. 

Robert B. Rayner, a well known and popular 
wholesaler, came in for a part of the acclaim he 
deserves when nominated for vice president and 
he also was elected without dissent. 

Charles P. Maule, treasurer, was unanimously 
elected to succeed himself for the nineteenth time, 
as he is too good to let go. 

The secretary is to be selected by the board, but 
it is almost a foregone conclusion that the very 
efficient incumbent, John H. Lank, who was publicly 
commended during several reports, will be selected 
again. 

For auditors Franklin Smedley, Eli B. Hallowell _ 
and C. C. Coolbaugh, who have been ably filling the 
offices, were unanimously reélected and the same 
action was taken on Edwin B. Malone and Richard 
Torpin, trustees of the relief fund. 

For directors there were nine candidates, three 
to be elected, and the balloting showed the selec- 
tion to be Frank Gillingham, of F. C. Gillingham 
& Sons Co., Victor E. Kugler, of George W. 
Kugler & Sons Co., and M. L. March, of I. F. 
March Sons, of Bridgeport, all retailers. 

Appropriate speeches were made by those elected, 
all pledging service and loyalty to the organization. 

Mr. Underhill made a strong appeal for whole 
hearted support of the Victory loan thru the allied 
trades committee, showing that it did not matter 
how we felt we should help our great and best-on- 
earth country to pay its debts promptly. William 
L. Rice added his appeal, comparing our country 
to a ship: ‘‘We do not admire the captain or the 
steward but the ship itself, and no matter who runs 
the country it is great and good and must be 
supported.’’ Mr. Coulbourn, chairman of the com- 
mittee, reported that it had collected a little over 
$50,000 a day for the first three days and was 
pleased to report that the workmen were coming 
across in splendid form. 
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DOINGS OF THE TRUCK OPERATORS 





A Promising Substitute for Gasoline—Some More “ Dope” on Mechanical Log 
Loaders—Buys Fleet of Acmes 





WAR DEVELOPS NEW FUEL 


Now that the Government’s censorship has been 
removed, it is possible to give some details regarding 
the motor fuel developed during the war and about 
which there has been from time to time various rumors. 
Extensive tests of this fuel, which is called Liberty 
fuel, have been conducted by the War Department 
officials and officials of the Bureau of Standards. 
Liberty fuel based upon its performance in these tests 
is reported to be satisfactory in every respect as a 
substitute for gasoline and it is further reported to be 
40 percent less in cost of manufacture than gasoline. 
Gallon for gallon, the power produced is said to be 
greater. 

The actual secret of the manufacture of this fuel is 
held by the inventor and the War Department, tho it is 
known that it is produced by a still process. The in- 
gredients employed in its manufacture, according to the 
inventor, are usually a drug on the market and can 
be obtained in quantities sufficient to assure an ample 
supply of the gasoline substitute. Liberty fuel is 
scentless, tasteless and without gasification odor and 
it does not give out soot or carbon and starts the motor 
very easily. The quality and specific gravity of the 
new fuel can be changed at will and it will ignite only 
from spark or flame. Thus no special apparatus is 
required either in the engine or the carbureter to attain 
the desired results. 

In conducting tests of Liberty fuel army officers 
employed a 3144-ton Garford truck, manufactured by 
the Garford Motor Truck Co., of Lima, Ohio. Accord- 
ing to the official report this truck carrying a load 
averaged 10.4 miles a gallon with Liberty fuel over a 
distance of 232 miles. The route lay thru the moun- 
tains of the Cumberland district. During this time 
the Garford truck used 2 gallons of water in the 
radiator and consumed 2% quarts of lubricating oil, 
an average of 103.1 miles a quart during the test. 
The journey was made at a speed of from 9 to 12 


question of using the team and chain, the mechanical 
loader would be far superior, as the power is steady 
and the results obtained with the mechanical loader 
would be somewhat in excess of what you could expect 
with team and chain.” 
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FOREST SERVICE TO USE TRUCKS 


For the first time since the Forest Service was estab- 
lished, field crews of district No. 1 with headquar- 
ters at Missoula, Mont., will use Government owned 
automobile trucks during the season for transporting 
equipment, tents and provisions. Crews working in 
the eastern part of Montana and others which will 
be detailed to the Missoula, Bitterroot, Lolo and Cab- 
inet forests will be equipped with 1-ton motor trucks 
formerly utilized by the War Department, thus con- 
verting them to peace time uses. 

In some sections of the national forests hired trucks 
have been used, in others pack trains, tho trails and 
highways are so general now that trucks may be used 
in most places. 

The four survey crews which will leave headquar- 
ters early this spring are expected to complete 150 
claims during the summer months, 





OPERATES FLEET OF ACMES 


The Reynolds Manufacturing Co., of Rushville, Ind., 
not long ago found itself face to face with the problem 
that confronts many other companies in that State. 
Plenty of fine timber was available, but this timber 
was so badly scattered that the expense of hauling it 
to the mill in Rushville became very great; then, as 
many other lumber companies have done and many 
more will do, the Reynolds Manufacturing Co. turned 
to motor trucks to solve its hauling problem. After 
considerable thought and study the company purchased 
three 3%-ton Acme trucks, especially built and 

equipped for logging, from 
the Acme Motor Truck Co., 











Cadillac, Mich. Each truck 
is equipped with a mechan- 
ical log loading device op- 
erated by the engine of the 
truck. Consequently the 
truck can go in any direc- 
tion and pick up a few scat- 
tered logs that it would be 
very expensive to handle by 
team. The first of the fleet 
of Acme trucks was deliv- 
ered early in 1919 and its 
first working trip was made 
Feb. 1. The driver was in- 
experienced and _ wisely 
enough no attempt was 
made to hurry the work 
during this trip, as the de- 
sire was to break in both 
the truck and the driver 
gently. The truck was sent 
seven miles in the country 
and covered this distance in 
forty minutes. Decked at 








FLEET OF ACME TRUCKS HAULING INDIANA OAK 


miles an hour, the lower speed being necessary because 
of rain. With gasoline the truck under like conditions 
averaged 6.37 miles a gallon. In the gasoline test it 
also used 8% gallons of water in the radiator and 4% 
quarts of oil, an average of 63.5 miles a quart. This 
shows the great efficiency of the new fuel as compared 
with the grade of gasoline now on the market and 
should it prove possible to be produced in large quan- 
tities, unquestionably there are many lumbermen who 
will be only too glad to make use of it. 
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WRITE FOR THIS PUBLICATION 


For some time the Acme Motor Truck Co., Cadillac, 
Mich., has been publishing a house organ for the use of 
its dealers and salesmen only. They have found it 
so helpful and interesting, however, that the com- 
pany has determined to enlarge the scope of its cir- 
culation and now offer to send it to any user or pros- 
pective user of trucks, provided a request is made for 
it. The title “‘Acme Angles” is a very excellent sum- 
ming up in brief shape of what the publication deals 
with. A number of interesting uses of trucks are 
continually touched upon, as well as mechanical prob- 
lems that are of interest to any motor truck user, 
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MECHANICAL LOG LOADER SATISFACTORY 


In the March 22 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
in this department a complete description was pub- 
lished of a mechanical log loader manufactured by the 
Washington Machinery & Supply Co. One of the com- 
panies that has been using one of these mechanical log 
loaders is the Bradford-Kennedy Co., of Spokane. Dur- 
ing this winter the company has been operating about 
18 miles east of Spokane. The company, which uses a 
GMC truck to haul its logs, states that the mechanical 
loader is very satisfactory for certain kinds of logging. 
An official of the company, further discussing this log 
loader, says: 

“If the quantity of logs to be hauled warrants the 
placing of a jammer, it is more practical to use the 
jammer. If the quantity is small and it would be a 


— the side of the road were 
some logs and the truck, by 
means of its log loading de- 
vice, loaded nine of these 

logs, containing 1,111 feet, in one hour. This was 

the first attempt to load the truck and consequently no 
attempt was made to hurry, so the loading time was 
much slower than is the case in everyday operation. 

The return trip to Rushville was made in one hour, 

making the entire trip out, loading the logs and re- 

turning two hours and forty minutes. Everything 

worked perfectly. The other two trucks, received a 

little later, were broken in in the same manner, each 

one being sent out separately. 

The three trucks made their first bow together in 
Rushville on March 15, when the Reynolds Manufac- 
turing Co. put on an unannounced parade by bringing 
thru the city something over 10,000 feet of logs, loaded 
on the three Acme trucks and ten log wagons. The 
accompanying illustration shows a rear view of the 
three trucks. The timber hauled consisted princi- 
pally of oak and sycamore and its size can best be 
understood by looking at the illustration. The three 
logs carried by the trucks were all cut from one oak 
tree, which is an excellent example of what Indiana 
still produces in the line of hardwood timber. 

The first log of the tree was loaded on truck No, 1 
and measured 12 feet long and 48 inches in diameter. 
It contained 1,452 feet and its estimated weight was 
7% tons. The second log on truck No. 2 was 12 feet 
long and 42 inches in diameter and contained 1,083 
feet. Its weight was 5% tons. The third log on truck 
No. 3 was 12 feet long and 41 inches in diameter, con- 
tained 1,027 feet and weighed 5 tons. 

Each log was loaded easily on its truck under the 
power of the motor, thru the special log-loading device 
permanently attached to each truck. The weight of the 
logs was almost double the capacity of the trucks and 
as the loading was done down in the bottom land, 
which was spongy and covered with slippery grass at 
the point where the tree had been cut, it was neces- 
sary to use teams to assist the trucks in pulling out 
over this ground and up a short steep grade to the 
road, 

The return trip was made in about one-half hour’s 
running time and the trucks stood the loads without 
any undue strain or break of any kind. 











Spiral Stairway in Lounge Room of Grand Canyon 
Hotel, Yellowst Park, finished in Birch 


Birch 


The Peer of Woods 


For Interior Finish 





is living up to its reputation for big value and 
is now generally used in the more pretentious 
public buildings as well as in private homes. 


Past experience has taught the compe- 
tent wood finisher that Birch is the ideal 
foundation for enamel finish and is the only 
wood to use as a base for the new and 
wonderful silver gray effect so much in use. 


The susceptibility of Birch to the various 
stains and finishes in vogue today makes it truly 
the Peer of Woods for Interior Finish forit can 
bestained to imitate the more expensive woods. 


With some of the most particular architects 
and builders choosing Birch for use through- 
out homes and public buildings, is a pretty 
safe bet that 


Every Dealer Can Sell Birch 


In fact, dealers everywhere are realizing that the 
one way to hold trade at home is to be “alive to 
builders’ demands and supply them with wood that is 
nationally advertised. Every week and month your 
customers are being told, 
through magazines of na- 
tional circulation, the many 
advantages and economy 
offered in the use of Birch. 
Put in a stock of it now 
and get your share of the orders that will come from 
this advertising. 





Any of the firms below will be 
glad to quote you prices and 
send you a copy of their Birch 
Book ‘‘A’’—write them. 


MASON-DONALDSON LUMBER CO., I. STEPHENSON CO., 


Rhinelander, Wis. ells, Mich. 
SAWYER GOODMAN CO.. WILLOW RIVER LBR. CO., 
Marinette, Wis Hayward, Wis. 

abcaga BAY DE NOQUET CO., 
OCONTO COMPANY, ahma, Michigan. 
817 Railway Exch., Chicago, Ill. cee ~~ = & LBR. C0. 
‘ackwell, Wis. 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO.. | 8. HEINEMANN LUMBER CO., 
a, ausau, Wis. 
WORCESTER LBR. CO., Ltd. | BROOKS & ROSS LUMBER CO. 
Chassell, Mich. Schofield, Wis. 
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Coupon Books 


We make them to 
fit individual needs. 


81-89 Ww. Harrison St., 


Poole Bros. ”*Giicage, li. 


+... 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 


New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard, We handle all 
classes of cargo and have Special Department handling Export 
Lumber Shipments. 
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They are unexcelled 
for their vertical grain stiles 
and rails and beautifully fig- 
ured panels. A comparison 
with the grain of other doors will prove it. 
They will stand up to hard service, take and 
hold paint and finishes equal to any door on 
the market. 


A straight or mixed car of Flooring, Ceiling, 
pay A iding, Finish, Casing, Bese, Stepping 
attens may be car 
of doors. Order today. Window and door 
frames a specialty. Send for catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 





New York and New I insta Ttepresentativ 
HARRY L. ag trot 5 ae ee remont Street, “Boston, Mass. 


‘enns yivania and New pinese ey acme ntative, 
w. c. ASHENFELTER, ullders' Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Midale West pt sentative, 
‘ 47 Security Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
c ptanee o Representativ 
W. 6. NURENBURG, - - + + + = Lumber Exchange Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
M. W. LILLARD, - - - + 2 « « 2135 Bay Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
%. WH. WOOD - - +--+ - - + 325 East 18th Avenue, Denver, Golo. 


H. 8 OSGOOD - 














Redwoodh 


is just the thing for interior and ex- 

terior trim, siding, shingles, doors, 

window frames, lath, lumber, etc. 
Give Redwood a trial today 


Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222Lumber CHICAGO New York, 


Exchange, 103 Park Ave. 








Kansas City, 404 Grand Ave., Temple Bldg. 








PROSPERITY ATTENDS THE INLAND EMPIRE 





Building and Big Crop Prospects Presage a Good Year — Forest Service Has 
Important Projects Under Way—AMill Plants Busy 





SPoKANH, WASH., April 19.—‘‘The crops thruout the 
Palouse country look exceptionally good—better than 
for many years. With bumper crops seemingly assured, 
the lumbermen are looking forward to an exception- 
ally good year.” This statement was made this morn- 
ing by A. W. Laird, manager of the Potlatch Lumber 
Co., operating plants at Potlatch and Elk River, Idaho. 
Concerning the labor situation Mr. Laird said: 

“We have as yet experienced no shortage of labor, 
but there is no surplus apparent. It is my belief that 
by the time the harvest is here there will be ample 
work for every idle man in the country. Our firm has 
been taking back all returned service men and re- 
storing them to their old positions whenever this can 
be done. If it can not be done, we place them in some 
other position temporarily. From our force approxi- 
mately 140 men entered the service, most of them in 
the 20th Engineers, and a large percentage of them 
still are in France. 

“Both our plants are operating a single shift of eight 
hours at present, owing to the building restrictions, 
shortage of labor and lack of demand for timber prod- 
ucts which characterized the period of the war. I can 
not say just how long we shall continue this policy. 
Under normal conditions our force numbers 1,200 men 
in the two plants and the allied logging operations.” 

In 1906 the great Potlatch mill ranked as the largest 
sawmill in the world, but since that time fully half a 
dozen have been built which exceed it in size and ca- 
pacity, according to Mr. Laird. 


News Notes from Spokane 


SPOKANE, WasuH., April 19.—Lumbermen of the In- 
land Empire are looking forward to the meeting of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, which will 
be held in Spokane May 2 and 3. “This will be the 
regular spring ‘get together’ meeting to talk over gen- 
eral conditions,” asserted J. P. McGoldrick, president 
of the McGoldrick Lumber Co. “We shall hear reports 
of the National meeting held this week in Chicago and 
shall discuss various matters of importance to the 
lumbermen.” 

F. W. Lewis, sales manager for the Blackwell Lum- 
ber Co. and the Panhandle Lumber Co., returned yes- 
terday after a visit of several days at Coast points. 
“Conditions are picking up here in the Spokane district 
and they are aJso improving on the Coast, according to 
all reports,” said Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Humbird, who are on their 
way east to be gone several weeks, were in hopes of 
meeting their son, Capt. John Humbird, upon his re- 
turn from France, but news from Mr. Humbird this 
morning states there is some doubt as to Capt. Hum- 
bird’s return with his division at this time. 

John M. Richards, wholesale lumber broker, has 
spent several days this week at Portland and other 
Coast points on business. 

J. P. Weyerhaeuser, of Tacoma, head of the Weyer- 
haeuser interests in the Northwest, and his son-in-law, 
F. R. Titcomb, a construction engineer, spent several 
days in the Clearwater district in Idaho this ‘week. 
They went to Orofino Thursday, stopping a few hours 
to look over the Porter millsite on the Clearwater 
River above Lewiston. Mr. Weyerhaeuser’s engineers 
are now running lines for logging railroads in the 
Clearwater district in connection with an investigation 
as to prospective milling operations. 

A reflection of the building era upon which Spokane 
is entering is found in the totals of the building per- 
mits for the first half of April. The total for the first 
half of the month is greater than either the whole 
of March or of April a year ago. Last month 125 
permits, totalling $45,245, were granted. In April a 
year ago 117 permits, totalling $44,105, were issued, 
while during the first half of the present month 107 
permits, totalling $47,530, were issued. 

Capt. George Lammers, formerly of the 8S. H. L. 
Lumber Co. but now with the Chiam Commercial Co., 
is in the city for a few days after spending several 
weeks in Seattle. ‘Mrs. Lammers and myself will 
return to Seattle shortly and will sail for China the 
latter part of May,” said Capt. Lammers. Several 
well known lumbermen are interested with him in the 
new enterprise—that of exporting and importing. 

That the forest service of the Northwest can take 
care of a number of men recently returned from over- 
seas service is the information received by the Sons of 
Democracy in Spokane in a letter from Meyer H. 
Wolff, forest supervisor at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. “As 
you perhaps know,” writes Supervisor Wolff, “the 
national forests in this vicinity make great additions 
to their forces during the late spring, summer and fall 
months. A considerable number of good men are al- 
ways in demand from about May 1 for forest work. 
This year the various supervisors are planning to give 
as much of this work as possible to returning soldiers 
who can qualify.” 

The Red Cross shop in Spokane has been turned into 
a lumber yard for the sake of variety. It has already 
been a zoo and even a poultry emporium. The shop 
has on sale a quantity of good new lumber and some 
pine boxes suitable for packing or fuel. The lumber 
consists of sixteen boards from 10 to 12 inches wide, 
six 2 by 4’s and some odd lumber. 

T. M. Kearney, president of the Blackwell Lumber 
Co., made his initial speech to the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, Tuesday and spoke en- 
thusiastically of the splendid prospects of Coeur 
d’Alene as a manufacturing and summer resort town. 
Mr. Kearney, who is also president of the Menasha 
Woodenware Co., a large Wisconsin corporation, re- 


cently purchased the Judge Beatty residence at Coeur 
d’Alene on the lake shore and intends to make Coeur 
d’Alene his home. 

E. T. Chapin, of the EB. T. Chapin Cedar Pole Co., 
returned Thursday morning from a two weeks’ trip 
to San Francisco. 





Forest Service to Build Logging Flumes 


MIssouLA, Mont., April 19.—The construction of 
logging flumes costing $132,000 in the northwestern 
part of District No. 1 of the Forest Service in the 
Kaniksu country will be recommended by district 
officials as a result of a month-long investigation con- 
ducted by J. W. Girard, logging engineer in that 
region. Mr. Girard found that in the near future the 
volume of the river, which has been used partly for log 
driving purposes, will be insufficient for such opera- 
tions, log flumes being made necessary if logging is to 
continue in this the most important of the lumber 
regions within the district, the only forest where the 
work is carried on the year round. 

The estimate shows that approximately 13 miles of 
flume, 60 inches in size, with a carrying capacity for 
50 inches of timber, will be needed. Thru the con- 
struction of the flumes access will be given to approxi- 
mately 230,000,000 feet of white pine, including both 
Government owned and private land, and also a large 
amount of mixed timber. When it is ready about 
300,000 cedar poles, which it has proved impossible to 
drive down the river, may be brought out to the 
market. This salvage project alone makes the con- 
struction work important, as it has been found that 
35-foot poles could not be driven and it is an expen- 
sive haul by truck. 


To Begin Work on Clearwater Trail 


MISSOULA, MoNntT., April 19.—Work on the Clear- 
water trail, the road which will be used as a trunk 
line by the Forest Service for conducting fire pre 
vention and fire fighting operations and also improve- 
ment work in the great forests of northern Idaho, will 
be begun next week, according to an announcement 
made here. The project was begun last year, but the 
crews were forced to stop work by the forest fires, 
which not only drove them from the woods but alse 
necessitated the drafting of the road workers into 
fire service. 

The work, which will be superintended by Ray 
Hamilton, is considered the most important bit of road 
work in the district. Therefore every effort will be 
made to complete it this summer as early as possible, 
so that it may be used by the time the annual fire 
season reaches its climax. 

In past years forest fires in the Clearwater and 
adjacent forests have developed to dangerous propor- 
tions because of the inaccessibility of the country and 
the lack of roads or trails, and it has been necessary to 
proceed into the mountains by pack trains some times 
four or five days before a fire was reached. This new 
trunk trail with many branches will do much to elimi- 
nate this condition and to lessen the forest fire 
danger. 


Big Building Boom Expected 


Boise, Ipano, April 19.—‘The building outlook in 
this part of the State is more promising than it has 
been at any time during the last several years,” says 
Cc. W. Gamble, retail distributing manager for the 
Boise-Payette Lumber Co. Mr. Gamble has charge of 
more than sixty retail distributing yards thruout 
southern Idaho and is therefore in close touch with 
building. 

“Causes for the building boom which seems immi- 
nent,” says Mr. Gamble, “are the conditions during 
1917, and especially 1918, which prevented people 
from doing any building. Carpenters and mechanics 
went to the ship yards; for patriotic reasons many 
were not inclined to build and the strict Government 
regulations put on during the latter part of 1918 
prevented still further work along construction lines. 

“As an outcome of this combination of circum- 
stances, and in consideration of the fact that hereto- 
fore there has been a large amount of building neces- 
sary in order to take care of the increasing population, 
there is bound to be a great boom,” says Mr. Gamble. 
“The present shortage seems almost altogether in 
homes, this being especially true in Boise, and to a 
greater or less degree thruout this southern section 
of the State. 

“Nearly 125 homes are in the course of construction 
in Nampa and building in the Twin Falls district is 
most active. A great deal of building is contemplated 
in Pocatello, but there, as in Boise, the movement is 
slow in getting under way. However, there are a 
number of handsome new homes planned for on Warm 
Springs Avenue, and many new bungalows will shortly 
be in course of construction.” 

Prices of various grades of lumber, in most peo- 
ple’s opinion, seem to control the cost of a house to a 
large extent. However, the facts in the case as pointed 
out by Mr. Gamble show that a rise or fall of 10 per- 
cent in the price of lumber will make little difference 
in the completed cost of erecting a home. The average 
house contains about 12,000 feet of lumber, which 
averages $4 to $5 a hundred feet, making a difference 
of only $50 either way, should lumber rise or fall in 
price. 

Wages and the cost of labor are at present making 
up 86 percent of the entire cost of lumber. There is 
little doubt but that there will be a small advance in 
the price of lumber before the market becomes stable. 
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This is shown by the fact that at.a recent meeting of 
western lumbermen at Tacoma it was discovered that 
the mills were actually selling lumber at $2.80 a thou- 
sand feet less than it cost to produce, according to 
calculations approved by the Federal Government. 
Since the mills are pledged to maintain the present 
wage scale, and since there is no chance to lower the 
price of logs or other elements entering into the pro- 
duction of lumber, there will have to be a raise in 


ce. 

W. B. Wilson, secretary of labor, has asked all mate- 
rial men thruout the country, both by posters and 
direct communications, to build in order to take care 
of soldiers and returning ship yard workers. Mr. 
Gamble points out that while steel rose 200 percent 
during the war, the price has been only slightly re- 
duced since the war ended. Lumber, on the other 
hand, rose only 40 percent and a rise of more than 
this much was experienced in practically every com- 
modity affecting building operations. Cement, which 
is used to a large extent in building, has been stable 
for the last eighteen months, except for a slight rise 
to take care of increased freight rate. 

“Boise is starting on its building boom,” says Mr. 
Gamble, “and if work is to be of any service to re- 
turning soldiers and ship yard workers it must begin 
at once. Those who are planning to build need not 
wait for a drop in prices, for there are no signs of a 
drop.” 





Ingenious Pole Piling Apparatus Installed 


Boise, Ipano, April 19.—The extent to which lumber 
may be piled in the yards of the Boise-Payette Lumber 
Co.’s great sawmill plant at Emmett, Idaho, has been 
increased 50 percent thru the adoption of what is 
known as pole piling of lumber, which is superseding 
hand piling. Thru pole piling the present great piles 
of lumber in the company’s immense stack yards are 
being raised more than 50 percent higher than in 
the past. 

The apparatus for pole piling was installed only a 
few days ago and the system is working with great 
success. Lumber is being piled faster and higher than 
by the hand method. A long pole is set upright like 
a mast and the lumber is hoisted by pulleys, a horse 
drawing up the lumber with as many as seventeen 
pieces to a sling. 

An elevator to take broken boards from the lumber 
yard upstairs to be resawed to merchantable lengths 
is being installed in the big sawmill. This is said to 
be the first device of this kind to be installed in any 
sawmill in the country. Credit for it is due to O. J. 
Jones, superintendent of the big mill. Mr. Jones 
thought out the whole problem and the elevator will 
be ready for use in a few days. There are about 300,- 
000 feet of broken boards in the yard to be retrimmed. 
When they are put thru there will be about 2,000 or 
3,000 feet of broken boards to retrim each week. 





To Colonize Logged-off Lands 


Moscow, IDAHO, April 19.—The Moscow Chamber of 
Commerce has taken up the matter of colonization for 
the unsettled districts in Latah County. There are 
thousands of acres of timber and logged-off lands in 
the county capable of supporting many families and 
it is planned to start a campaign to secure people to 
take this land, clear it and cultivate it. 
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A WORTH WHILE BELTING BOOK 


The Charles A. Schieren Co., of New York, manu- 
facturer of leather belting, has just issued a catalog, 
its No. 10. Really, the word catalog is not adequately 
descriptive of this book, which is-a valuable and in- 
teresting treatise on leather belting. The book is 
illustrated in colors and shows many reasons how 
and why Schieren belting is of such superior quality. 
It treats not only of flat leather belting but also of 
patent joint leather link belting, round and twisted 
belting of all sorts, belt lacing and kindred subjects. 
An interesting and valuable part of the book is de- 
voted to directions for making a belt endless. 

The Schieren engineering service is described briefly. 
The engineering department was organized, for the 
purpose of helping belt users solve power transmis- 
sion problems. The company, with fifty years of ex- 
perience as a guide, is able to give advice and assist- 
ance thru its engineering department that means a 
very considerable saving of power and money to users 
of belting. The company urges those who are inter- 
ested in saving power, in reducing belting upkeep and 
renewal costs and in added production to seek the 
service of the Schieren engineering service. A copy 
of the book, which is entitled ‘“‘Schieren Leather Belt- 
ing,”’ will be supplied upon request. 

.» 





ANOTHER AID FOR EMPLOYEES 


Another forward step has been taken by Henry Diss- 
ton & Sons (Inc.), of Philadelphia, Pa., in the recent 
opening of the Disston Cafeteria where employees may 
obtain warm meals at noon at a reasonable price. 
In establishing the cafeteria, the company decided to 
expend a very considerable sum of money, not to earn 
profit or even pay interest on the capital invested, 
but for the single purpose of benefiting the men, and to 
create a link of good fellowship and understanding 
between the employees and employers. The building was 
started in October, 1918, when all building was under 
the direct supervision of the Government and it was 
necessary to secure a permit for its erection from the 
War Industries Board at Washington. The importance 
of undertakings of this character, in the view of 
Government officials, is well shown by the fact that the 
permit was issued in less than one week, while another 
application put in at the same time for an urgently 
needed building in the steel works of the plant, was held 
up for nearly six weeks and finally refused, notwith- 
standing that the steel works had at least 80 percent 
war orders on hand. Of special interest to lumbermen 
are the facts that this building is 60x160 feet with a 
lean-to of 60x80 feet, that it is of slow burning mill 
construction, and that wood sash are used entirely. 
The appointments thruout are modern and economical, 
an excellent example being an electrically operated 
dish-washing machine capable of washing 5,000 dishes 
an hour, a type of machine that is used a great deal 
by large mining companies and which loggers are con- 
sidering for logging camp installation. Further details 
may be secured by writing for a booklet on the subject. 





SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








A survey of the situation reveals much of an en- 
couraging nature. The Department of Labor. reports 
a gratifying increase in the number of building con- 
tracts awarded in the United States during the first 
week of April, thus keeping up the encouraging gain 
scored last month. The “Build a Home” campaign is 
in full swing in a large number of cities and is be- 
ginning to show results, The impression that prices 
of lumber and other building materials are too high, 
and that there are likely to be recessions, is gradually 
weakening as the logic of the price situation becomes 
more and more apparent. With every responsible 
agency of the country, including the Government it- 
self, thru the Department of Labor, reiterating the 
fact that lumber prices are already stabilized and 
can not go lower unless wages, and commodities gen- 
erally, first decline, which is almost unthinkable un- 
der present conditions, the building public faces the 
fact that every day’s delay in starting operations 
means a day’s loss of the use of, or revenue from, the 
proposed building. A recent study of conditions fol- 
lowing the close of the Civil War shows that thirteen 
years elapsed before there was any general drop in 
prices. Those who are waiting for “war prices” to 
drop before building are certainly in for a good, long 
wait. Millwork manufacturers gathered in Chicago 
this week to attend the meetings of the Millwork 
Cost Information Bureau expressed themselves opti- 
mistically regarding the outlook for business, except 
in a few cases where local conditions, such as strikes 
in the building trades, were a retarding element. 

City business in Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., is 
beginning to take on a summer aspect. A lot of work 
is offered for estimate but not much has been actually 
placed so far. Country trade is quiet and has been 
held back by inclement weather. Prices of building 
material now seem to be stabilized and builders are 
not trying to hold back any longer for cut prices. 
Residence construction is active and many apartment 
house projects are under way. 

The factories of Cincinnati, Ohio, and vicinity are 
expanding their operations slowly, but fully in line 
with the very gradual increase of the building move- 
ment thruout the city and its suburbs. Architects 
are encouraging in their reports of construction work 
in embryo, and the real estate market gives assurance 


of preparations by contracting builders, as well as 
by private investors and individual home builders, for 
a heavy consumption of factory stocks in the near 
future. 

Kansas City (Mo.) plants report conditions some- 
what unsettled and business under normal, with con- 
siderably more figuring than buying. Sales managers, 
however, are encouraged with the prospect of a con- 
siderable betterment in trade conditions after the 
Victory loan is out of the way. It is understood that 
a new list is being prepared. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) door mills find trade about up 
to the level of a year ago and it seems likely that the 
local permit record will run ahead of the same month 
last year. A large amount of work is in sight, par- 
ticularly because of the city’s activity in the building 
line, but it is slower to develop than expected. Inter- 
est in the Victory loan campaign checks the work of 
the builders. 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door trade is still 
moving along rather quietly, with no such develop- 
ments as would indicate a real revival. But that one 
is in prospect will also be admitted. Numerous build- 
ing projects are in contemplation, while others have 
advanced to the point where they can be started. 
Altogether there is every indication that the demand 
for sash and doors will attain very fair proportions 
before long. The trade is helping matters along by 
various readjustments that are taking place. On 
some items of interior trim, for example, the quota- 
tions are little if any higher than they were before 
the war, while virtually the whole of the list has un- 
dergone some measure of revision. Costs are being 
cut and reconstruction processes are being hastened. 

Business is again fairly active at San Francisco 
(Cal.) sash and millwork plants, with a steady in- 
crease in local building. Door factories in the bay 
and peninsula section have increased production some- 
what. The finished-door factories connected with the 
white and sugar pine mills are running about up to 
capacity, with an increased demand, and good ship- 
ments are being made, Open sash and door stock are 
being turned out in quantities to suit the growing 
demand. The box departments of all of the mills are 
busy and a heavy demand for pine shook this year 
is expected on account of the big crops. 





WE sw large and long 
ship timbers from the 


finest yellow fir logs in the 
world. 


Write or wire us when quick 
service is required. 


Western 
Lumber Co. 


Aberdeen, Washington 




















Prestige 


IS A BIG 
TRADE BUILDER 






and there’s nothing that will bring it quicker 
for you than will dependable trade marked 
lumber. You'll find this true of our uppers 
plainly branded with our trade mark— 


FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
SYERETT, wasn. 


Straight or Mixed Cars of 


Fir Flooring 


Fir Lumber, Hemlock, Boards and Shiplap 
Get our prices today. 

Ferry- Baker Lumber Co. 

General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mgr. 
1029 Lumber Exch., Ssichonnalle. EVERETT, WASH. 






Vertical 
Grain 





Spruce 


Try a sample 
car. It will 
please you. 


Buehner Lumber Co. 


North Bend, Ore. 


300,000'—4-4 Dry Shop 
200,000'"—5-4 rte: 
250,000'—6-4 & 8-4" “ 








a iil 


LONG FIR JOISTS“... | 


Granite Falts, 


ano BIG TIMBERS “~ 


Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 

waros: H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Pith Gaideer'Go. | 


Formerly 


BRAYTON & LAWBAUGH, Ltd. 


Pacific Coast timber lands. Estimates furnished 
We have reliable information concerning tim- 
ber tracts in Oregon, Washington and British 
Columbia. We solicit your correspondence. 


LN Seni Bide. PORTLAND, OREGON |] 














Remember 


pe ~ : 
Our Southern buyer personally inspects our 


shipments in 
Longleaf and Shortleaf 


YELLOW PINE 


All up-to-grade stock with quick service. 


OWEN M. BRUNER COMPANY 
Wholesale Lumber Merchants 
Colonial Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











SEATTLE. “ 








3 in 
Service 
Quality 


Lumber, 
Ship Timbers, 
Red Cedar. 


WRITE OR WIRE US. 


L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. ' 


716-717 White Building, SEATTLE 














Fir, Hemlock, Cedar 
We specialize in 
Straight or Mixed Cars 


of Fir Flooring, Drop Siding, Ceiling and Dimen- 
sion—Hemlock Boards, Shiplap—Cedar Siding 
and “Rite-Grade” Shingles 


Try us next time on a mixed car of Cedar Siding and Fir 
Lumber and let us end fill it with Shingles , 


John D. Collins 
Lumber Co. 


White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 




















Springtime | Year’Round ; Every Day 
Special Special Special 
Clear Fir Premium ous ite 
that are just : ——_ 
exactly right. Shingles. Stock. _] 





Timber, Lumber 


Pacific Coast and Shingles 


J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co. 


Eastern Saloe Office: SEATTLE, WASH. 














The Atlas Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Manufacturers 


Fir, Hemlock and Cedar Lumber 
Cedar Siding and Shingles 


Straight or Mixed Cars. 











News of American Hardwood Industry 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


April 22.—‘“The hardwood market is getting better 
every day,” is the way a prominent member of the local 
hardwood trade sized up the situation. Orders are 
coming in from both domestic and foreign sources and 
the volume of business is assuming handsome propor- 
tions. Domestic interests are confining their purchases 
largely to lots of one to two cars but foreign interests, 
it develops, are placing orders that involve delivery of 
so many cars per month thruout the year. All items 
are in demand. Oak and gum are the leaders in point 
of activity. Cypress is selling in a big way and there 
4s a free call for hickory and ash. Poplar is in good 
request and there is a splendid call for maple and log 
run elm. 

W. Brown Morgan, formerly treasurer of the Ander- 
son-Tully Co., Memphis, and more lately head of the 
Morgan Veneer Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., has accepted the 
position of manager of the box department of 
S. T. Aleus & Co. (Ltd.), of New Orleans. This firm 
has recently purchased from Crandall & Brown, of 
Chicago, the timber land holdings and mill of the 
latter in Louisiana located on Pearl River. It will 
continue to operate this plant. 

John M. Pritchard, secretary-manager of the Amer- 
ican Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, who 
returned some days ago from Chicago, where he at- 
tended the meeting of the American Lumber Congress, 
reports that, while in that city, he made arrangements 
for an extensive advertising campaign in behalf of oak 


and gum, 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


April 22.—Considerable lumber has moved in this 
section during the last week or ten days and hardwood 
manufacturers say that trade has been satisfactory, 
both as to orders and inquiries. This shortage leads 
manufacturers to conclude that prices will remain firm 
all this year. Some business is being received from 
furniture manufacturers, whose activity has been in- 
creasing for some time. ‘There is also considerable 
demand for lumber from automobile and musical furni- 
ture manufacturers. Quartered white oak remains in 
strong demand and poplar and ash are selling rather 
freely with the prices firm. Gum is good. Maple and 
elm have been rather strong for some time. Walnut is 
in only fair demand. 

The retail lumber trade in Evansville and southern 
Indiana has been picking up gradually for the last 
month and planing mill owners, southern pine dealers 
and sash and door men are optimistic. Building 
permits are increasing and May 1 it is expected that 
there will be a good deal of building in progress. The 
general opinion is that the improvement in building 
lines will be marked after the Victory Liberty loan has 
been “put over.” Planing mill men report that they 
have been doing a large amount of repair work and 
that more new business is coming in. 

Hardwood lumber manufacturers of southern Indiana 
report that the log situation continues to improve and 
liberal supplies of logs have recently been coming in 
from the South, where for several weeks bad weather 
prevented the production of any considerable number 
of logs. 

J. C. Greer, head of the J. C. Greer Lumber Co., of 
this city, who returned a short time ago from a busi- 
ness trip, reports that trade conditions are picking up 
nicely and that both the wholesale and retail lines are 
improving and he is looking for quite a live season. 
The stave mills of his company in the South are being 
operated on full time, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


April 21.—Altho reports have been circulated to the 
effect that probably $13,000,000 in new building opera- 
tions would be handled in the State this year, indica- 
tions are that the total volume will be well in excess 
of that amount. A number of big building projects 
are under consideration, and while a good deal of the 
work will call for fireproof construction, at the same 
time a good deal of lumber will be used and naturally 
a considerable amount of flooring, interior trim etc. 
During the last few days a considerable amount of 
work has been projected, and indications are that some 
of this work will soon develop into real business. 

The Louisville Industrial Foundation reports that 
it is up against a big proposition in that it has secured 
tenants for all of the empty plants in the city and is 
at a halt. The residence situation is about the same, 
the city being short of housing facilities. 

At Lexington, Ky., there are projects under con- 
sideration for a new hotel of twelve stories and another 
of ten. Frankfort, Ky., has two big hotel projects 
under consideration, Bowling Green, Ky., Winchester 
and other points, especially in the oil districts, have 
much building in sight. There is a big demand for 
hotels in the new oil districts of the State. 

Rapid increase in coal and oil operations is increas- 
ing the demand for lumber used in these industries, as 
the mines need timbers and the oil wells need lumber 
for derricks or rigs. 

Business with the hardwood trade of Louisville con- 
tinues very good, the general complaint being that 
production is not equal to the demand, Several houses 
report that they are now carrying less than 60 percent 
of their normal stocks, on account of the. dullness in 
the producing districts, where many mills have been 
idle for months because of wet weather and the short- 
age of logs. The log situation is improving and a 
few mills are back in operation, 

The present market is a sellers’ rather than a buyers’ 
market. Jobbers report that they are having a great 
deal of trouble in finding lumber to fill orders, and 
mills are having difficulty in replacing short lines that 
they are unable to manufacture, 


Almost everything is moving, all hardwoods being 
in demand. Oak, both plain and quartered, represents 
one of the very best sellers. Poplar and ash are mov- 
ing readily and such woods as hickory, elm, gum and 
maple are all wanted. Veneers are in very active 
demand. 

R. R. May, of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation, is back from Indianapolis, where he repre- 
sented the Indiana hardwood interests in a hearing 
before the Indiana Public Service Commission over 
forcing the roads to comply in the matter of rates 
on logs under order No. 37738. C. H. Barnaby, of 
Greencastle; C. W. Kramer, of Richmond; J. V. Stim- 
son, of Huntingburg, and many others were present. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


April 21.—After several weeks of fairly satisfactory 
business and a hopeful attitude toward the future the 
hardwood industry has passed thru a dull and de- 
pressing week, which has seen a falling off of as much 
as 50 percent in inquiries. In spite of this condition 
prices continue fairly steady because of the increasing 
shortage of hardwoods, a situation for which no relief 
is expected much before the middle of June or July 1, 
because of limited logging operations. Lumbermen be- 
lieve that the hesitancy following Director General 
Hines’ refusal to place his steel orders has been re- 
flected in the lumber market, and that the dullness 
of the last week probably is temporary. 

The city of Indianapolis has been unable to buy 
Indiana white oak this spring for bridge repair work, 
and Dwight S. Ritter, the city purchasing agent, has 
placed an order with James C. Dickman for about 
$1,250 worth of bridge timber, Kentucky oak to be 
supplied at $42 a thousand. Mr, Ritter said the war 
demand for Indiana white oak and the heavily re- 
stricted logging operations of the last year have com- 
bined to exhaust the market of this material, which 
always has been used for local bridge work. 

The O’Brien Woven Lath Co, at Indiana Harbor has 
begun the manufacture of a wood substitute for lath 
patented by BE. J. O’Brien. The building known as the 
Dickey plant at Indiana Harbor has been leased for 
immediate production. This lath substitute is a woven 
wood to be manufactured in 32- by 36-inch sheets. 
K. D. Norris, an East Chicago architect, and George 
W. Roop and Joseph K. Doppler, of Indiana Harbor, 
are interested in the company with Mr. O’Brien. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


April 21.—Favorable weather is having its effect on 
the local building situation and construction work in 
all parts of the city furnishes a good volume of busi- 
ness for the yards. Wholesale orders continue satis- 
factory as compared with any other period this year, 
tho they are yet considérably under the old time vol- 
ume. Orders are being placed by yards and wood- 
working concerns, however, fer requirements well into 
the future and show a tendency to get away gradu- 
ally from immediate needs which characterized pur- 
chases earlier in the year. Prices generally are firm, 
with no indication of concessions. 

Inquiries and figuring by investment builders showed 
a lull last week, due largely to the opening of the Vic- 
tory loan campaign, which is receiving foremost atten- 
tion from all representatives of business. Real estate 
men, bankers and lumbermen are well represented on 
the sales committee and until the Victory loan is 
put over here very little attention will be given to new 
business, 

The housing situation is serious, with a shortage of 
homes extending well into the thousands. There is a 
great deal of tAlking, but up to the present time no 
real solution has been offered that will alleviate con- 
ditions to any material degree. Real estate men say 
it is next to impossible to find moderately priced homes 
for rental and new properties are being sold as fast 
as ready for occupancy. It is believed that this situ- 
ation will continue thruout the year, as a shortage of 
labor will cause an influx of population which must 
be accommodated, 

Business in general is in a healthy condition and 
this is one of the few localities according to a survey 
of the National Association of Manufacturers where 
conditions are said to be better than normal. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


April 23.—At its informal meeting last Saturday 
the Buffalo Lumber Exchange took up some general 
city matters. One member complained that it talked 
of everything but lumber. The appointment of Orson 
BE. Yeager as negotiator in the street railway affairs 
precipitated a sharp discussion of the subject, in which 
one or two members stood up for the street railway, 
while the others mostly took grounds against it. The 
appraisal of the company’s property is expected to be 
followed by some sort of adjustment of its affairs; 
hence the interest taken in it by the lumbermen, 

Building permits in Buffalo last week numbered 121, 
with 36 frame dwellings. The total costs were 
$149,700. The number of dwellings shows some in- 
crease, but is not up to the normal percentage of the 
total. 

R. T. Jones, the well known lumberman of North 
Tonawanda and member of the R. T. Jones Lumber 
Co., was last Saturday elected a director of the Ellicott 
Club of Buffalo. This is a flourishing organization of 
business and professional men and has headquarters 
in Ellicott Square. 

L. A. Shaw & Co. is the name of a new lumber or- 
ganization here, succeeding the City Lumber Co., 
which has been in the retail business for several years 
and has a yard and office at 915 Bagle Street. The 
members of the company are Lieut. L. A. Shaw, who 
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has been with the Welsbach Street Lighting Co.; 
Maj. Walter F. Gibson, a member of the Adam, Mel- 
drum & Anderson Co., which conducts a large depart- 
ment store here; W. H. Burke, a local contractor; 
Fred T. Peitch, of the F. T. Peitch Lumber Co., Cleve- 
land, who formerly resided in this city. 

The Charles G. Feist Lumber Co. is giving up its 
local offices and removing to Webster Street, North 
Tonawanda, where it will have a wholesale yard. 

Sergt. James P. Hurd, son of Harvey J. Hurd, of 
the lumber firm Hurd Bros., is spending a short time 
with his parents, after serving with the 106th Field 
Artillery in France. He enlisted one week after this 
country declared war on Germany and arrived in 
France on June 18, 1918. .He was in an officers’ train- 
ing camp at Saumur and was graduated soon after 
the armistice was signed. He is going to reénlist 
soon and will receive a commission as lieutenant in 
the reserve corps. 

The lumber office of T. Sullivan & Co. is being re- 
finished and will have a handsome interior in which 
Beaver board will figure largely and a new lighting 
system will also be installed. 

While the opening of the lake season causes some 
activity in coal and grain, nothing is being done by 
most of the yards in relation to the bringing in of 
lumber at an early date. Only one company has an- 
nounced fhat it will receive lumber by lake in the 
near future. It is expected that the Erie barge canal 
will open on May 1. Rates have been made on the 
shipment of grain, which will be on a large scale, but 
it is not believed that the lumber movement will be 
heavy at the start. 

George M. Zimmermann says that the outlook is 
good for an active sale of lumber in this market this 
spring, tho buyers are holding off because of expecta- 
tion of a decline in prices, 


MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


April 22.—The retail lumber trade has been much 
heartened during the last two or three weeks by the 
rapid expansion of the demand for lumber and build- 
ing supplies. But it is apparent that only a start 
has been made in the direction of an enormous volume 
of new construction of dwellings, and the demand 
upon retail yards is bound to increase. Orders that 
retailers are placing among manufacturers, whole- 
salers and jobbers are the largest they have been in 
more than two years. 

A special report by the building inspector of Mil- 
waukee, covering the first three and half months of 
1919, shows that the total value of building permits 
issued since Jan. 1 is $3,058,877, which is an increase 
of 180 percent over the value during the corresponding 
period of 1918. Frame construction predominates. 
It is not uncommon to see one firm of builders or real 
estate men apply for permits to build as many as fifty 
duplex houses at one time. It has been several years 
since such a condition existed. 

To encourage building operations thruout Wiscon- 
sin, a bill has been introduced in the legislature at 
Madison by Senator Ray J. Nye, of Superior, providing 
for the exemption from taxation of all buildings erected 
this year for a period of five years. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


April 21.—Lumber shipments continue to move for- 
ward satisfactorily by rail and water. Boats from 
various ports come to the local mills for lumber, of 
which much is taken east by the Ann Arbor route. 
Demand remains good, with prices steady. 

Building prospects in this vicinity, particularly 
among the farmers, continue most encouraging. Many 
farm buildings are being erected to meet the demand 
of settlers, who are arriving in great numbers. 

In the vicinity of Ishpeming the contfactors report 
the situation less encouraging. There have been slight 
reductions in the cost of certain building materials, 
but lumber and other supplies are still high. The 
lumber trade is not nearly as active as it was expected 
to be immediately after the signing of the armistice. 


MELLEN, WIS. 


April 22.—Reports from the Foster-Latimer Lum- 
ber Co, are that business is picking up a little. Orders 
are coming a little faster and trade shows some im- 
provement. The company plans to start its flooring 
plant early in May. 

Both the Foster-Latimer company and the Mellen 
Lumber Co. plan to peel a larger amount of bark this 
summer than last. H. I. Latimer, general manager of 
the Foster-Latimer company, returned recently from a 
pleasure trip to Florida accompanied by Mrs. Latimer. 

The regular meeting of the North Wisconsin Log- 
gers’ Association was held at Ironwood last Tuesday 
and was attended by President J. D. Twomey, of Glid- 
den; H. I. Latimer and Gus Delene, of Mellen. These 
gentlemen represented the Mellen Lumber Co. and the 
Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 

_ A letter received this week from Capt. E. J. Gillouly, 
chief salesman of the Foster-Latimer Lumber Co., now 
in France with the 20th Engineers, Forest, states that 
his outfit is still making lumber and that he has no 
knowledge of when he will be able to get home. He is 
seeking a furlough for a trip to Rome and Nice. 

According: to reports reaching Mellen the loggers 
of the Northwest are sending cut new wage schedules 
to be in force this summer. A meeting was held 
recently at Ironwood, Mich., at which most of the 
big lumber companies were represented and it was 
decided to get back to a pre-war basis or a middle 
ground in regard to wages paid in the woods, 

Under the supervision of A, J. Wilson, of Rhine- 
lander, the Bissell Lumber Co.’s sawmill in Tripoli 
is being overhauled and enlarged to take care of future 
log cuts. The company, it is said, has enough timber 
in the vicinity of Tripoli to keep the mill in operation 
twenty years. To accommodate the large number of 


families moving into the town about 100 houses are 


under construction and more will be built in the early 
summer. A new, up-to-date office building is also 
being built for the company’s large clerical force. 

The Schroeder mill of Ashland was scheduled to 
start the season April 15, but owing to the fact that 
the scale of wages proposed by the company was not 
acceptable to the men sawing was not begun. It is 
understood that the men demand the same wage scale 
as the latter part of last season, while the scale pro- 
posed to be paid by the company was less. This would 
have been the earliest start of the mill in years, and 
the officials are not at all eager to start operations as 
yet, so the mill may be closed some time. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


April 21.—The spring rains which started last week 
have hampered loggers who have attempted to increase 
their output by summer logging on small tracts located 
near their logging railroads. 

The production of cedar posts and poles is not over 
25 percent of normal in this part of the State because 
of the soft conditions of the swamps in the winter. 
Prices for cedar products are the highest in years, 
because the demand is much greater than the supply. 

Nearly all concerns contracting for ties will be 
unable to fill their contracts on account of the shortage 
of labor last winter. Many of the mills are sawing 
ties from small logs and making every effort to fill their 
contracts. 

The cold weather during the last month has greatly 
delayed building operations in the State and a final 
rush for building material when warm weather arrives 
is expected to aid in stabilizing the lumber market, 
which has been very uncertain during the last two 
months. Buying has been greatly curtailed on account 
of a slightly falling market. Most factories have 
bought only what they have actually needed to fill cur- 
rent orders. 


WHITESBURG, KY. 


April 22.—The local demand for hardwoods seems 
to be increasing, due to building activity in the Elk- 
horn coal fields. Only a little lumber, and that of the 
best grades, is being shipped to outside markets. Oak 
especially is in heavy demand, while poplar is selling 
well, 

It is announced that the Yellow Poplar Lumber 
Co, is making arrangements to start immediately the 
development of a good sized timber boundary in the 
eastern section of Pike County. In the border section 
of Virginia a half dozen new mills have been installed 
within the last thirty days. In the Pound and Indian 
Creek sections of Wise County the cutting of timber 
has started off actively. The Currier Lumber Corpo- 
ration, of New York, is developing in that section. 
G. M. Hays and others announce the development of 
a tract on the headwaters of Carr’s Fork. 

There is a slight labor shortage due to the activity 
of mining and the better wages that men can earn 
in the mines, altho conditions are gradually improv- 
ing. Lumbermen and coal operators of eastern Ken- 
tucky met at Pikesville, Ky., April 19, to discuss lum- 
ber trade conditions. 


RETURNS FROM SERVICE TO LUMBERING 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 21—W. Pope Boeckeler, 
recently relieved from active duty in the navy, in 
which he was an ensign, has been appointed man- 
ager of the country sales department of the 
Boeckeler Lumber Co., with which he was con- 








W. POPE BOECKELER, ST. LOUIS, MO. ; 
Appointed Manager Country Sales Department, 
Boeckeler Lumber Co. 


nected before the war. He is a son of W. L, 
Boeckeler, secretary of the company. 

Pope Boeckeler was graduated from Yale in 
1913, and after leaving school entered the employ 
of the Boeckeler Lumber Co. In April, 1918, he 
joined the navy, entering the auxiliary reserve, ‘and 
receiving his first training at the Municipal Pier, 
Chicago. Later he was sent to Pelham Bay, N. Y., 
where he received his commission. He was relieved 
of active duty several months ago. 
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alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 




















East of 


Buye rs Chicago 


will receive prompt and careful atten- 


tion to all inquiries for 


Cuitternte White 
Redwood - - Fir - - Spruce 


alifornia Sugar 
when addressed to our New York 


Office. Write us today about your 
future needs. 


American Trading 
Company 244 California St., 


San Francisco, Cal. 
New York Office: 25 Broad Street 


BOX SHOOK— 
LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


SUSANVILLE, LASSEN CO., CAL. 


—Manufacturers of— 


CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 
LUMBER AND BOX SHOOK 


Annual Capacity Box Facto 
Fifteen-hundre Car Loads 


YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 











We Offer 200M Nos. | and 2 
Special 8-4 Choice Bright Air Dried 
Sugar Pine Shop 
400M Nos. | and 2 6-4 Blue Stained 
Cal. White Pine Shop 
Macomber Savidge Lumber Co. 


Hobart Building, SAN FRANCISCO 











WESTERN WHITE PINE 


| IDAHO WHITE PINE - 
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We specialize in--and 
are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts and Round Posts 
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Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and Ship on all Roads. 
e Columbia Blidz.. 
E. T. Chapin Co., sroxane. wAsit. 
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The 


Polleys Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Western White Pine 
Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: MISSOULA, MONTANA 
N. P. and Milwaukee Shipments 
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AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 





Tell us what 
you need. 
Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 











Wind River Lumber Co. 
Bridal Veil Lumbering Co, 


Products Marketed by 


Douglas Fir Lumber Co. 
Manufacturing PORTLAND, ORE. 


Merchants 








Brix Lumber Company 


Successor to 


Brix-Sand Lumber Company 
Pittock Block PORTLAND, ORE. 
Included in our 


wetaes se, Oregon Spruce 


we have upwards of 250,000’ thoroughly air-dried 
high-grade 4-4 No. 1 COMMON & BTR. SPRUCE 
(Clear only grade taken out); piled—and must be 
shipped—R-W 4-4x4, 6, 8, 10 and 12”—approxi- 
mately 70 percent 4-4x10"; R-L 6-20’—fine range 
lengths—not over 15 percent 6 and 8’; stock now 
rough; can be so shipped or S1S or S2S to 13-16”— 
or to net thickness desired. 


We Guarantee Quick Shipments this Stock. 


Wire or mail orders and inquiries 
given quick action. i 
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The Last Call 


Your country depends on you— 
are you still on the job? 


Buy VICTORY BONDS 
Sth Liberty Loan 





Liberty Combs:, Chicago 


General fice, Eastern Sales Office, 
Speld Bldg., 0 So. LaSalle St., 
calinnd. Ore Chicago, Ill, 
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“PORTLAND, OREGON 
Lumbermens Building, 


We Specialize in all kinds of 


vein nie 


FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries. 
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The Cost of Growing Timber 2"racte"sna'feuree 
By BR. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
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Notes from America’s Lumber Centers 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


April 19.—Conditions in the lumber market here and 
thruout California show increased strength. Whole- 
salers have no fault to find with the demand and 
prices are holding firm with an upward tendency. 
Inquiries for yard stock are numerous and some are 
very large. Big concerns that have mills on the 
Coast and yards in various parts of the State are 
buying quantities of fir and redwood to supplement 
their own production. This looks as if prices were 
expected to advance, 

Fir lumber is looking up and the yard demand has 
grown considerably. San Francisco yards are buying 
more than they were, and the increase is still more 
apparent in the interior of the State and in Los 
Angeles. ‘The fir mills in the Northwest have been 
turning down many of our orders for yard stock, on 
account of being sold ahead to eastern buyers, and 
have been seeking for cutting orders. Eastern inquiries 
for timbers are now coming in from Chicago and 
elsewhere. This will help fill up one of the weak 
spots in the manufacturing situation. The Govern- 
ment is taking some lumber all of the time. Thursday 
bids were opened for 750,000 feet of fir lumber for the 
use of the Navy Yard at Mare Island, Cal. On the 
16th bids were opened in Washington for 4,500,000 
feet of yellow pine and fir for the use of the Panama 
Canal Commission. No random of any consequence is 
coming in, but $21 is easily secured when a little 
arrives here. 

Prices on fir cargo, under List 7, are from $21 to $24 
base, according to specifications, and some expect an 
advance of $1 before long. On rail shipments Discount 
Sheet No. 25 is being asked and almost universally 
paid. The West Coast association is getting out a new 
“B” List, with rates applicable to California rail 
shipments. A “change sheet” is being prepared, which 
will apply to this new list as Discount 25 does to the 
old West Coast list of 1915. 

The redwood lumber market is firmer and the 
volume of all kinds of business, east and west, con- 
tinues to improve. There is a very good California 
demand for redwood common. Considerable buying of 
common, including timbers ete., has been done by the 
railroads. Prices on redwood common are considerably 
higher than on fir and stocks are low at the mills. 
The southern California demand has picked up wonder- 
fully during the last two weeks. There seems to be no 
doubt that redwood prices will be maintained. There 
is still a heavy demand for redwood tank stock from 
the Texas oil fields. All the mills are loaded up with 
orders for tank stock, principally 2-inch, in 8- and 
16-foot lengths. Approximately 6,000,000 feet has 
been ordered, recently, from California mills. 

Demand for California white and sugar pine lumber, 
which has been increasing during the last three months, 
holds up well, with many orders coming in from west 
of the Mississippi to take care of the building demand. 
Business is just starting up in far eastern territory 
and it may take some time for demand to become 
normal. Shop lumber moves fairly well and consump- 
tion will increase when business improves in the Fast 
and middle West. Stocks are badly broken at the 
mills, generally, with sugar pine very scarce. There 
is very little common pine remaining on hand and 
some of the mills have ceased to accept orders for 
this grade. The leading white and sugar pine mills 
adopted a new price list, effective April 1, which 
practically amounted to a reissue of the old list. 
Prices are firm on lumber and cut stock and there is 
every indication that they will be, maintained at 
the present level. Some of the mills advanced a few 
items. 

Practically all of the box factories in the State are 
now operating with prospects of a good season's 
demand for pine box shook, due to the expectations of 
big fruit crops. 

Seven building contracts were filed for record last 
week, representing a total investment in buildings of 
$91,000. The twenty-four building permits issued 
during the week showed a total valuation of $220,000. 
Contractors and lumbermen feel greatly encouraged 
over the way building is opening up after the stagna- 
tion that prevailed during the war. During the last 
month many wooden buildings have been started in 
the city and surrounding territory. Architects are 
preparing plans for several large buildings. 

The lumber camps in El Dorado County have just 
started operations for the season. ‘The Michigan- 
California Lumber Co.’s mill at Pino Grande will 
require a large supply of logs. It is announced that 
the 8S. G. Beach mill, yard and box factory at Placer- 
ville will be enlarged. John Beach, of San Francisco, 
has gone to Placerville to take charge of the plant. 
The two brothers will incorporate a company to 
enable the improvements to be carried out and larger 
stocks to be carried, 

Charles R. McCormick & Co., this city, are carrying 
out their program for shipping nearly 50,000,000 feet 
of railroad ties from the fir mills in the Northwest 
to the Atlantic coast. The United States Shipping 
Board’s wooden steamers which have been chartered 
for this purpose will carry from 1,500,000 to 1,800,000 
feet in a cargo. Two vessels are loading at present and 
at least four will have cleared before the end of 
April. The Columbia Pacific Shipping Co., composed 
of Portland business men, will operate the tie ships for 
the Shipping Board. 

A. W. Heavenrich, manager of the Madera Sugar 
Pine Co., says the company is sending men into the 
mountains. The sawmill, which was completely over- 
hauled this winter, will start up in about two weeks, 
The cut, amounting to about 300,000 feet a day, will be 
50 percent sugar pine. Stocks are very low and 
badly broken. 

The Hammond Lumber Co. has a demand for about 


all of the redwood lumber turned out at Samoa on 
Humboldt Bay. The mill is cutting about 300,000 
feet a day. Large quantities of redwood lumber have 
been called for to replenish stocks at the southern 
California ‘yards, where the demand has_ greatly 
increased of late. Three wooden vessels, on the ways 
of the Hammond ship yard, will be completed for the 
United States Shipping Board within sixty days. 

The Lassen Lumber & Box Co. started its new saw- 
mill at Susanville on Apeil 14 with a capacity of 
80,000 feet a day. The other mill and the box factory 
will resume operation about May 1. President R. D. 
Baker has returned here after visiting the plant. 
Treasurer George N. Glass left last Sunday for his 
home in the East. 

D. H. Steinmetz, general manager of the Standard 
Lumber Co., who is visiting his city office, is very 
optimistic as to the year’s prospects. The sawmill at 
Standard started up for the new season last week and 
is now cutting white and sugar pine lumber at the 
rate of about 200,000 feet a day. Pine door business 
is very good, under the company’s present policy of 
selling mixed cars of doors and lumber direct to the 
small yards. ‘This eastern business is done thru the 
Chicago Lumber Co., of Kansas City. The door factory 
is running full blast, with a daily output of 900 
finished doors. Mr. Steinmetz reports the box factory 
running full, with large orders booked ahead for 
orange shook. Prices are well maintained on both 
lumber and box shook. 

W. R. Thorsen, president of the West Side Lumber 
Co., says that shipments of white and sugar pine from 
the plant at Tuolumne are heavier than for six months. 
Stocks are becoming broken. White pine shop is 
entirely exhausted. Mixed car shipments are moving to 
middle western territory. Lumber prices are very firm. 
The pine box shook demand is strong. 

The California Redwood Association is figuring on 
San Francisco street paving projects, which will require 
a total of about 3,000,000 feet b. m. in case wood block 
paving is adopted. It is not settled that wood will be 
used, but it is under negotiation and looks promising. 
As a result of the literature it has sent out since 
January last the association has received inquiries 
from all over the country regarding redwood flooring 
blocks and paving blocks. Prospects are good for the 
future demand for wood flooring. 

R. MacArthur, of MacArthur & Kauffman, this city, 
reports prices firm in white and sugar pine. The firm 
is making about its usual shipments by rail, and, in 
some lines, more than last year. Mr. MacArthur finds 
more shop lumber moving than a year ago, with No. 
2 scarce and in good demand. He looks for a good 
season on lumber and shook. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


April 19.—-Never before in the history of the fir in- 
dustry was there a time when stocks were so badly 
broken as they are today. The demand from the mid- 
dle West, which until the shifting of conditions caused 
by the war was the recognized center of fir activity, 
has not by any means been heavy, But fir, owing to 
the extraordinary limitations placed by unforeseen 
conditions upon southern pine, has been steadily wid- 
ening its sphere of influence, and today it is going 
into markets hitherto regarded as hedged about by 
insuperable barriers. Oklahoma is a case in point. 
Until the dawn of the present era, that portion of 
the United States was exclusively and incontestably 
pine territory ; yet today one firm in the Pacific North- 
west reports that it is rolling twenty cars of dimension 
into that State, to consumers who up to the present 
have looked askance at fir as either unacceptable or 
impossible. It is now an old story that fir boards are 
going straight thru to the Atlantic seaboard. Local 
wholesalers, taking their cue from a numerous array 
of claims for sticking green fir, are insisting more 
vehemently than ever that manufacturers come to 
their rescue with new and complete grading rules. 
There is exact unanimity on the point that fir, prop- 
erly handled, is absolutely the best wood in the world. 
On that account keen interest is now attaching to 
scientific experiments in kiln-drying at the forestry 
division of the University of Washington in this city. 
The disparity between orders, which are ‘nearly 7 per- 
cent above normal, and production, which is 14 per- 
cent below normal, emphasizes a point which seems 
to have been overlooked. It is simply this—that the 
mills, which are now on the 8-hour basis, are obliged 
to matk 20 percent off their volume of production. 
Their output is only four-fifths of what it was before. 
The mills today are feeling the 20 percent reduction 
in their cut as a big factor in their affairs. 

In commenting on the situation, R. G. King, jr., 
president of the Pioneer Lumber Co., says that busi- 
ness in his firm has been heavier during the last week 
than at any time in a year. “We have been insisting 
right along that the market would improve, and that 
prices would go higher,” he says. ‘Today the volume 
of business is heavier than thirty days ago, and mill 
stocks are lower than at any time. We find, too, that 
the mills are comfortably fixed with orders, and that 
the majority are not in a position to take on more 
business for quick shipment.” Another lumberman 
remarks that the wholesaler who takes cheap business 
will very likely find himself uncomfortably loaded, 
and that if he accepts any volume for more than two 
weeks ahead, he certainly ought to be on the lookout 
for trouble. Yard stock and shed stocks are dilapi- 
dated ; and mills do not care to take on orders unless 
they have all of the items in stock. One-inch boards, 
in both Nos. 1 and 2 common grades, are practically 
all gone, and stocks of dimension are broken to an 
unprecedented degree. As to the latter, bargains of 
undesirable lengths are quickly snapped up. A few 


weeks ago there were large stocks of 5/8 ceiling and 
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1x4 slash grain flooring on the Coast, but they have 
all been sold. Here is an authoritative summary of 
the situation : 

“Discount 2 from List B is from $1 to $2 higher 
than Discount 25; and it will probably force Discount 
25 into effect. Even now many of the mills are ask- 
ing Discount 25, less the wholesaler’s commission, 
But at Discount 25 the mills can not break even. 
There is no chance of reducing the price of labor; 
and as labor cost is the large factor in logging, there 
is no chance of logs going lower. It follows that the 
only hope for the manufacturer is to raise prices to 
the point where he can make a reasonable return. 
Under present conditions, there will be no overproduc- 
tion. Until there is overproduction there will be no 
chance for prices to weaken, but every chance for 
them to strengthen—and there is every indication 
that they will strengthen in a short time.” 

While the striking Chinese in the British Columbia 
shingle mills have won their fight, and are back on 
the job at the former wages, it is not expected that 
increased production will have much effect on fhis 
side of the international line. The Canadian trade is 
far behind with its orders, and will require from 
thirty to sixty days to catch up, and the mills are 
running XXXXX and XXX, of which stock very little 
is used in the States. A report from Vancouver says 
that if the millmen had been permitted to keep up the 
fight against the strike for another week they would 
have won, But the report is that the banks took a hand 
in the trouble and notified the mills that they would 
be obliged to resume at once. Under such conditions, 
the only way out was to grant the demands of the 
strikers. 

While cutting business is still greatly in demand 
at the fir mills, it is becoming apparent that manu- 
facturers are in better condition in this respect than 
at any other time since Jan. 1. There is a firm belief 
that railroad buying will start much earlier than has 
been thought possible. It is stated unofficially that this 
will be brought about by congressional action at an 
early date. An extra session is forecast by the middle 
of May, with one of the first acts of legislation the 
passing of needed appropriations for the Railroad 
Administration. 

Wales Bryden, of the Pioneer Lumber Co., is due 
to return to Seattle early in May, after a prolonged 
visit to the Atlantic seaboard. In communications to 
his firm, he expresses the opinion that there will be 
an immense volume of business as soon as the trade 
makes up its mind to the fact that lumber prices can 
not go lower under present conditions of manufacture. 

The Stimson mill at Ballard, which has been run- 
ning two shifts, has closed down for five days for re- 
pairs, including alterations, construction of trackage 
and repairs to the turbine. 

At the Napoleon Campbell Shingle Mill, Ballard, 
the steam section will continue to operate a day shift, 
and the electric section will operate day and night 
shifts. This is the first shingle plant in Ballard to 
put on a night shift since the outbreak of war in 
Europe. 

Harold H. Ebey, assistant director of operations, 
United States Shipping Board, with headquarters in 
San Francisco, visited the Seattle offices of the West 
Coast association during the week. 

F. N. Daniels, of the Dascomb-Daniels Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, is due to arrive in Seattle some time 
next week. 

W. HI. McCaughey, president of the McCaughey 
Mill Co., has returned from a visit to California. 

Kk. L. Thornton, president of the Thornton-Claney 
Lumber Co., Chicago, has left for Portland, after a 
visit to the fir mills of the Sound country. 

J. C. Edmonds, of the Edmonds-Londergan Co., 
Marcus, Iowa, operating line yards, passed thru Seattle 
during the week on his way home from California. 

W. M. Beebe, sales manager of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., Kansas City, which operates a pine mill! at 
Weed, Cal., is on a scouting trip to the Pacific North- 
west. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


April 19.—Reports of the city building inspector’s 
office for the first ninety days of 1919 show a continued 
increase over 1918 in new construction, altho 1918 
was a record year of itself in the homes total. The 
first quarter of 1919 shows 120 new homes, as com- 
pared to 84 the same time in 1918. These houses are 
all of frame construction, ranging up to $4,000 in 
cost. Inquiries at the building office indicate, it is 
stated, that the spring and summer are to show con- 
tinued brisk building. The mills report finding a good 
demand for lumber and shingles locally. Forty-eight 
new houses for which permits were issued early last 
winter have just been finished by the contractors for 
the Todd Drydock & Construction Co., to be disposed 
of on easy payments to the company’s married em- 
plovees. There are several hundred houses in all to be 
built by the company in the same locality. The total 
lumber order for these houses runs well into the mil- 
lions of feet and is distributed among local mills. 

The city commission Monday voted to grant the 
petition of the Tidewater Mill Co. whereby the city 
will buy a half interest in the county bridge at Elev- 
enth Street, crossing Hylebos waterway, and extend 
the city traction line across the bridge in order to 
handle freight for the mill company. Business aggre- 
gating $3,500 to $4,000 a year in freight revenue was 
offered the city. The cost to the city for the bridge 
will be about $20,500 and the mill company will get 
access to the transcontinental rail lines and trans- 
portation facilities for its employees as well. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. docks are get- 
ting to look more like the old-time activity. The 
barkentine Lahaina is in this week to load about 
1,500,000 feet for Australia, the first fir to go to Aus- 
tralia since the war. The auxiliary schooner Brisk is 
due in to load for Europe and the steamship Western 
Knight may be in sogn to load for the Orient. The 
Lahaina will go to Port Pirie. The steamer Bockenof, 





built at Bellingham, left Tuesday with about 1,500,- 
000 feet for Poughkeepsie and will go via the Panama 
Canal to the Atlantic. 

J. A. Vance and H. B. Dollar, of the Vance Lum- 
ber Co., of Malone, were in the city this week. Mr. 
Vance says the lumber business is quiet just now, but 
that he expects to see largely increased activity in 
May and June. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


April 19.—At least three vessels will load lumber this 
month at the Bloedel Donovan cargo plant for do- 
mestic ports. The steam schooner Multnomah is due 
this week to load a mixed cargo of 1,000,000 feet for 
San Pedro. The schooner Blakeley will arrive soon to 
load 900,000 feet for Honolulu and on April 24 an- 
other Government steamship will call there for 1,500,- 
000 feet of railway ties for the Atlantic coast, the 
second shipment of ties from this mill under Govern- 
ment order. The Pugét Sound Sawmills & Shingle 
Co. will load W. R. Chamberlain & Co.’s steamship for 
San Pedro next week probably. 

Log shipments on the Bellingham & Northern have 
increased by about a dozen cars and daily receipts run 
from fifty to sixty cars. On the Northern Pacific about 
the same quantity is shipped. The second side of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills’ Delvan camp resumed 
operation this week. The company is cutting about 
450,000 feet a day and is buying 50,000 or more feet 
a day from the Barker Logging Co., 40,000 feet from 
the Russ camp and 15,000 feet from the McCullough 
camp. The Dakota Creek Lumber Co., which uses 
motor trucks in its logging operations, will resume log- 
ging in May or June. Its sawmill, which has been 
closed for a short time, will resume cutting next week. 
This company has one of the best stocked yards in 
this district according to a local wholesaler. 

The Anacortes Lumber & Shingle Co., whose property 
was taken over recently by A. D. McDonald, G. A. 
Okerlund and John T. Gurney, will soon be operating 
again. This plant was formerly owned by the Red 
Cedar Co., a codperative concern. 

The Commercial Shingle Co., known favorably to the 
trade thruout the middle West and the East, has as its 
new manager E. L. Cowgill, who has had a number of 
years’ experience in the lumber and shingle business. 
He says his company will endeavor to give prompt, 
high class service, furnishing a carefully finished 
product in lumber and shingles to the rail trade of the 
Kast. The Commercial Shingle Co. was established in 
1911 and has a number of sawmills and shingle mills 
in northwestern Washington. It occupies rooms in the 
Bellingham National Bank Building, Bellingham. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


April 19.—Local No. 34, district 5, of the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen has accepted a 
proposition from the management of the Hoquiam 
Lumber & Shingle Co. for establishing a sick and 
accident fund. ‘The company has given $500 and 
offered to “go 50-50” with the men on any increase in 
the size of the fund that may be desired. A committee 
has been appointed to confer with other locals of the 
district on the proposal to establish a codperative store 
there with capital of $20,000. Records of the organi- 
zation show a membership of more than 2,000 in the 
district with 442 in Hoquiam. 

The outlook for the shingle market is good and it is 
improving, says J. A. Lewis, of the Coats Shingle Co., 
of Hoquiam, who has returned from a two months’ trip 
thru the East and middle States. The improvement 
has been particularly noticeable the last two weeks, 
says A. L. Paine, manager of the National mill in 
Hoquiam, who with Mrs. Paine returned recently from 
a two months’ trip thru California, and that as soon 
as the peace treaty is signed more shipping will be 
available for the lumber industry and consequently a 
big business in the industry of the Coast may be ex- 
pected. Mr. Paine says California is fairly prosper- 
ous. While he went to California incidentally for 
pleasure, he also looked into the business situation 
with respect to the National mill, which is expected 
to be started soon after a general overhauling and re- 
building. Robert Ewart, a stockholder in the National 
mill, and Mrs. Ewari returned with Mr. and Mrs. Paine. 

A. L. Davenport, manager of the Pacific Lumber 
Agency, who has returned from a several weeks’ trip 
in California, says there has been a decided improve- 
ment in the orders for lumber and everything at pres- 
ent points to fine business, especially for the Grays 
Harbor lumber manufacturers, in a short time. 

To stimulate home building in May all the lumber 
manufacturers in the city have offered to give a sub- 
stantial reduction in the price of lumber to all those 
who will start dwellings. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


April 19.—Ben Hazen, secretary and sales manager 
of the Douglas Fir Lumber Co., which handles the 
output of the Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. and the 
Wind River Lumber Co., has returned from a trip 
east much impressed with the good prospects for 
business. Mr. Hazen made an extended tour of the 
country, visiting the companies’ various sales agencies, 
and he went as far east as New York and as far south 
as Kansas City. He reports conditions west of the 
Mississippi very good, farmers building or planning to 
build and every line of business reviving. He found 
there is not a city in the eastern part of the country 
or in the middle States that is not facing a shortage 
of dwellings. This he attributes to two causes: in 
the first place, the rapid increase in population and 
in the second place to the neglect of the building in- 
dustry during the last three years, and more par- 
ticularly during 1918. He drew the conclusion, after 
much investigation, that there is nothing to point to 
any decrease in the cost of building material. Mr. 
Hazen says that his company is arranging for repre- 














Weare 
Specialists 
in 


North Pacific. 
Coast Lumber 
and Western 
Pine. 


Our organization is now per- 
fected, and with our Eastern sales 
offices, and our close touch with 
production in the West, we are 
giving the trade QUALITY and 
SERVICE. We handle: 


Douglas Fir 

Sitka Spruce 
Western Hemlock 
Port Orford Cedar 
Red Cedar 

Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
Idaho Fir and Larch 
Red Cedar Shingles 


There’s nothing in these woods 
we cannot ship you promptly. 
For instance here are some of our 
specialties : 


Long Timbers 

Boat Lumber 

Tank and Silo Stock 
Factory Lumber 
Box and Crating Lbr. 
Retail Yard Stock 
Car Material 
Railroad Ties 
Bridge Timbers 





EASTERN OFFICES: 


NEW YORK--30 E. 42nd St., 
Chas. S. Hinkley, Mgr. 
CLEVELAND—Engineers Bldg., 
W. O. Womelsdorf, Mgr. 
CHICAGO—Stock Exchange Bldg., 
T. W. Lehmann; Mer. 
MINNEAPOLIS—Lumber Exchange, 
Geo. L. Curkendall, Mgr. 





Correspondence Solicited. 


SAARI-TULLY 
LUMBER. CO. 


Northwestern Bank Bldg. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


JOHN SAARI, Pres. & Treas. J. S. SAARI, Vice-Pres. 
G. R. TULLY, Secretary. | F. W. ROBLIN, Sales Manager. 
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We Specialize Crayons 
For Lumbermen 


For 75 years we have ‘‘cruised’’ the lum- 
bering sections of the world and have sup- 
plied lumbermen with marking crayons. 
Today we specialize in this branch of our 
business and have a special crayon for 
every use—for green, wet, frosty, or dry 
lumber. Following are our different brands: 


The popular waterproof crayon 
Acme today. Made in two sizes and 
in hard, medium and soft grades. Can be 


had in any color. 
The same quality as 


Mammot Acme Crayons but are 


larger in diameter. Particularly adapted 
for grading lumber. 


A small, very hard 
20th Century wax crayon. Handy 
size for vest pocket. Made in all colors and 
will not wash or brush off. 


Write today for free sample of any of the above crayons. 


The American Crayon Co. 
Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO 

















ennessee 


Red Cedar 
Posts and Poles 


Di ion, Bridge Plank and Wagon 
Oak ihode ane Fir Pisnk and Tisbere. 


Let us quote you today. 





Wheeler Lumber Bridge & Supply Co.,”"sowa."” 








HARDWOODS 


are a specialty at our mills. No matter 
where you are located, we have some- 
thing of interest to tell you about our 


DIXIE 
Brand 


Flooring 








SOAK 


sOOR iG 
~Ad 














Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
ing which will be mailed free of charge 


Biiss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 
We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, Ash, 
Cypress and Gum Lumber 











“Velvet Edge” 
Flooring 
Strips. 





SAWED SAWED 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
IN QUARTERED AND PLAIN OAK we carry com- 
plete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship floor- 
ing and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 











sentation in new territories but they have not been 
fully completed as yet. 

A new company, composed of lumbermen well known 
here, who have been in business for many years, was 
organized this week under the name of the H. J. 
Anderson Co. The partners are Herbert J. Anderson, 
who had wholesale lumber offices in the Northwestern 
Bank Building, and George T. Gerlinger and Louis 
Gerlinger, Jr., of the Willamette Valley Lumber Com- 
pany, of Dallas, Ore., and Portland. The new com- 
pany has established offices in the Gerlinger Building, 
where the Gerlinger offices have been located for many 
years, and will devote particular attention to specialty 
business. George T. Gerlinger is president of the 
Willamette Valley Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

R. J. Menz, sales manager for the Brix Lumber Co., 
wholesale lumber dealer, sees bright prospects in lum- 
ber, and contends that to him it seems as if the 
manufacturers themselves will be in position to estab- 
lish firm market conditions. If mills will be patient 
and not operate double shifts or on a greater scale 
than actual business warrants, till cutting orders be- 
gin to be placed, he thinks there is every reason to 
believe that the market will have abundant stability. 
Charles W. Buckner, formerly located at Blaine, 
Wash., and Vancouver, B. C., and who is particularly 
conversant with the purchasing of railroad material, 
has been added recently to the purchasing department 
of the Brix company. Lester A. Brix, secretary and 
treasurer of the company, is visiting its sales repre- 
sentatives in the middle West and the eastern States 
and he reports that the outlook is very promising, 
with purchasers of lumber asking only that market 
conditions be well maintained. 

Willis E. Potter, sales manager of the Falls City 
Lumber & Logging Co. and the Siletz Lumber & Log- 
ging Co., with mills at Falls City and offices in this 
city, says that business conditions have changed ma- 
terially during the last thirty days and all of the 
mills ip this district are now shipping to their full 
capacity on dimension and uppers. Favorable or- 
ders for cutting are not plentiful, he points out, and 
as a result there is some price slashing in this line, 
but he says this will correct itself as soon as the 
manufacturers see the futility thereof. He calls atten- 
tion to the fact that Pacific Northwest fir is reaching 
into the eastern markets as far as Boston with great 
success and says half of the quantity of lumber used 
in the central West will be fir instead of southern 
pine very shortly. 

L. A. Nelson, secretary of the Oregon division of 
the West Coust Lumbermen’s Association, is revising 
the rate list. The new list will cover rates from 10 
to 60 cents and from 60 to 80, whereas the existing 
list covers rates from 19 to 60 and from 60 to 80. 
Mr. Nelson spent several days this week visiting the 
mills of the Willamette valley. 

On May 1 a meeting of lumbermen will be held in 
Portland to hear the reports of Roger E. Simmons and 
John R. Walker, who for the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce investigated conditions in Russia and 
Great Britain as related to the lumber industry. Mr. 
Simmons made the investigation in Russia and Mr. 
Walker covered the British Isles. 

Cc. EE. Dant, of Dant & Russell, wholesale lumber 
dealers, returned this week from an extended tour of 
the Orient. He said he found idle vessels plentiful in 
Japan and he reports having chartered the Kaian 
Maru to load lumber in May for Shanghai and Taku 
Bar. This steamer will carry 4,000,000 feet and will 
load at the mills of the Inman, Poulsen Lumber Co. 
Japan was not prepared for the sudden termination 
of the war, explained Mr. Dant, and when the end 
came conditions were much upset. He found the 
country overstocked with exportable commodities and 
manufactured goods. 

The new shingle mill of the Crescent Shingle Co. 
at Kelso, Wash., will begin operation next week, ac- 
cording to Jesse Schwartz, manager, The mill is 
equipped with four uprights and a single block, and 
will have a capacity of about 300,000 shingles every 
eight hours. A tile kiln has been completed. The 
Crescent company is organized on the coédperative basis 
and has been manufacturing for four years. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


April 19.—The receivers for the C. A. Smith inter- 
ests have started operations on a small scale, after 
having both mills and all of the logging camps of the 
concern closed down. Some of the camps of the Smith- 
Powers Logging Co. have been started on a limited 
scale and the smaller mill owned by the company is 
to be operated. It is announced that if the mill pays 
it will continue to run, but if it does not pay it will 
be closed again. A. H. Powers, who has been acting 
as custodian of all of the properties for the receivers, 
is in general charge of the operations that are being 
started. When the mills and camps closed 1,200 men 
were thrown out of employment. Some of these will 
again find employment. 

The Buehner Lumber Co., of North Bend, which 
closed both logging camps before the holidays, has 
opened the camp at Lakeside to replenish the supply 
of logs which were on hand. 

The North Mill & Lumber Co., which was closed 
during the holidays, opened again last month and is 
now running full force. The camp operated by the 
company at Davis Inlet is also opened. 

The box factory of the Callaghan & Clarke plant at 
North Bend has been taken over by the Oregon Box & 
Lumber Co., a new concern which has been incorpo- 
rated for $50,000. George P. Sheridan was elected 
president of the new company, Claude Hockett secre- 
tary and treasurer and Boyd Arnot superintendent. 
W. I. Clarke will still have an interest in the com- 
pany, but will reside in San Francisco. O. J. Short 
will be San Francisco representative for the new com- 
pany. 

A large amount of lumber used by the Portland 
Lumber Co, in a project started for the spruce produc- 


tion division before the armistice was signed has been 
sold to a Cuban firm and shipped from here. 

Edgar Hannan has shipped 48,000 railroad ties to 
fill an order for the Southern Pacific Co. Schroeder 
& Aason are filling an order for 8,000 ties for the 
Oregon & Washington Railroad. Charles HE. Sand, of 
the Hart-Wood Lumber Co., bought from local mills 
6,000,000 feet of lumber to be shipped soon. 

The barkentine Benecia is at the Bay Park Lumber 
Co.’s wharf in North Bend loading 1,000,000 feet of 
lumber for South Africa. This is the first foreign 
shipment from Coos Bay since the mills began filling 
war orders and the first sailing vessel to visit this 
port for many months, . 

Kruse & Banks, ship builders of North Bend, have 
one more Federal vessel to complete, the last one 
launched being the Fort Laramie. The firm is now lay- 
ing the keel for a four-masted schooner which will be 
built for a private firm. The seventh Federal vessel 
built at the Coos Bay Shipbuilding Co. yard in Marsh- 
field has been launched. The company still has Goy- 
ernment orders to fill. The Scandia Shipbuilding Co., 
organized by local capital and made up mostly of 
Swedish and Finnish ship builders who. were formerly 
employed by Kruse & Banks, is taking options on 
several sites suitable for a ship yard. 

All of the logging camps of Coos County have re 
sumed the wage scale paid in local camps during war 
times. The raise was necessary, as many of the log 
gers had left this locality when the Smith camps 


closed. 
EVERETT, WASH. 


April 19.—Mill men report the local lumber market 
to be strong. The influx of orders from the southern 
pine districts of Iowa and Indiana keeps coming and 
the export trade is reported by Sales Manager Robert 
Stuart, of the Canyon Lumber Co., of this city, as 
picking up. His mill has on hand orders for large 
shipments of lumber to the West Coast, South Africa 
and Australia. Especially are the South African orders 
gratifying, says Mr. Stuart. Communications coming 
from that country state that the British Government 
has instituted a building-up campaign there tending to 
modernize the towns, especially those on the Coast. 

The shingle business is prosperous. The Rite-Grade 
shingle finds much favor in the East, according to ad- 
vices reaching Sales Manager McGrath, of the C. & B. 
Lumber & Shingle Mill, who says that the “Build a 
Home” campaign now in progress in the East has called 
for a large amount of western shingles. Today Rite- 
Grade shingles sell to the trade for: Clears, $3.36 a 
thousand, and stars, $2.20 a thousand, a little stronger 
figures than quoted a week previous. The Government 
ownership of the railroads is bothering local shingle 
manufacturers considerably, says Mr. McGrath. Hast- 
ern shingle dealers wait until their yards are depleted 
and then send a hurry-up call for shingles. The day 
of rush orders is past, he says, as no matter how 
urgent the call the Government takes its time in de- 
livering. If an order is received from Texas the Gov- 
ernment consigns the shipment on the Great Northern 
as far as Sioux City, Iowa, instead of routing it on a 
southern line. This, say local shingle men, is a plain 
case of catering to the railroad lines, enabling them to 
realize as much as possible out of their hauls. Cedar 
logs are the chief trouble of the local shingle manu- 
facture, says Mr. McGrath. Once upon a time—say 
three months ago—local shingle men looked forward 
with optimism to getting logs in normal quantities be- 
fore May 1. As it stands now, an opening of the local 
cedar log market can not be foretold. 

Among prominent eastern lumbermen visiting local 
lumber mills last week were Fred C. Anderson, of the 
Stillwater Yard Co., South Stillwater, Minn.; Mr. and 
Mrs. O. L. Shephard, of the Shephard & Morse Lum- 
ber Co., Boston and New York; and R, C. Hermann, of 
the Duquesne Lumber Co., Pittsburgh. All the visitors 
were west in the interest of their respective com- 
panies and visited at the Canyon mill. 

Logs are plentiful at the Crown Lumber Co.’s big 
plant at Mukilteo, reports Manager A. A. Scott. The 
mill is cutting at capacity and taking care of its 
usual amount of export trade. Today the steamer Port 
Angeles is loading: at the Crown dock for San Pedro 
with 1,180,000 feet of lumber; the steamer Svea is 
taking on 650,000 feet for San Francisco and the 
schooner Helene is loading 1,150,000 feet for Hilo, 
Hawaii. 

Business is good at the Weyerhaeuser Mill, says 
Sales Manager E. B. Wight. Both mill “A” and mill 
“B” are running at capacity, as is the silo factory out 
at mill “B.”” Export trade is slack at the two mills, 
but this slackness is made up by the large amount of 
rail orders coming in daily. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


April 19.—Business continues to improve and while 
there is a tendency by some yards to be slightly pessi- 
mistic, unquestionably the trade as a whole is opti- 
mistic. While buyers have held off from purchases in 
the hope that prices would be lower, they now seem 
to have come to the opinion that stocks are scarce and 
that prices will not go lower. No. 3 lumber which 
at one time reached as low as $14.50 a thousand is 
eagerly taken now when offered at $17. Hardwood 
yards report satisfactory sales tho there is difficulty 
in securing stocks. This applies particularly to quar- 
tered and white oak. Some Philippine mahogany and 
Japanese oak are coming into this market, but the 
shipping situation has not yet approached a normal 
peace basis sufficient to permit regular cargoes from 
the Orient. 

One of the reasons for the optimistic tone is that 
building activity is slowly strengthening with pros- 
pects for a large amount of big contracts. Among 
these is the announcement that probably the largest 
hotel in the United States will be erected here to oc- 
cupy, with its grounds, twelve acres of jand and to 
cost approximately $7,000,000. 

D. H. Steinmetz, general manager of the Standard 
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Lumber Co., of Sonora, Cal., has been here during the 
last two weeks combining business with pleasure and 
conferring with his local representative, Arthur EH, 
Twohy. 

Frank Lounsberry, of the Magnet Lumber Co. and 
George Lounsberry, of the Lounsberry & Harris Lum- 
ber Co., expect to leave soon for a visit to the red- 
wood mills in northern California and Oregon. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


April 19.—Nearly all of the sawmills of western 
Montana are operating either day shift or night and 
day shift. Among these plants are those of the J. 
Neils Lumber Co., Libby ; Somers Lumber Co., Somers ; 
Baird-Harper Lumber Co., Worland; Eureka Lumber 
Co., Eureka; Montana Western Lumber Co., Columbia 
Falls; Dewey Lumber Co., Polson; Western Lumber 
Co., Milltown; Polleys Lumber Co., Missoula, also the 
Mann Lumber Co., Henderson, Mont. 

The Eureka Lumber Co.’s large plant at Eureka is 
operating and at the present rate of cutting will have a 
much larger output than a year ago. Reports just re- 
ceived indicate that their immense logging drive will 
start the coming week and prospects are for a very 
good run of water. 

The Dewey Lumber Co., Polson, during last winter 
has had fourteen contractors cutting timber and it now 
has 6,000,000 feet ready for the mill, double the 
amount of last year. During the winter some improve- 
ments were made in the equipment of the sawmill. The 
mill has a capacity of 40,000 feet a shift. Last year 
night shifts were frequent. 

The construction of logging flumes costing $132,000 
in the northwestern part of this district, No. 1, of the 
Forest Service, the headquarters of which is Missoula, 
will be recommended by forest officials as the result of 
a month of investigation by J. W. Girard, logging en- 
gineer. The proposed improvement will be made in the 
Kanisku district if the requisition is approved, as is 


thought likely. 
OMAHA, NEB. 


April 21.—The big investigation of prices of lumber 
and building material in Omaha which the special 
committee of the Omaha city council was going to 
make at the instigation of the Omaha Real Estate 
Board to prove that the lumbermen maintain a “trust” 
is rapidly dissolving into thin air. Since one special 
committee of the Omaha Chamber of Commerce re- 
ported that the percentage of profit of the lumber and 
material men is low, and that in spite of the cry of 
real estate men a building program, the biggest in his- 
tory, is already in progress, the real estate board has 
been strangely quiet about its charges. The upshot 
of the matter is that after much smoke was raised and 
some irresponsible persons charged a trust, the charge 
will probably be allowed to lapse for want of real 


evidence. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


April 23.—The Northland Pine Co. began sawing 
for the season yesterday at its “A’’ mill, with a day 
crew only, employing about 200 men. The river 
has been high, which delayed the start in sawing a 
little. The rear of the last drive on the upper Missis- 
sippi is being brought thru the Coon Creek dam and 
will be thru the dam by the end of this week. All 
the logs remaining in the river then will be within a 
few miles of the city and will be cleaned up this year, 
but it is too early to say that this will be the last 
sawing at Minneapolis. 

Lumber dealers are coéperating locally in the “Build 
Now” campaign and altho fir went up $1 a thousand 
last week on the wholesale market retail prices have 
not been advanced. One local paper announced a 10 
percent cut in lumber prices, which was an error, as no 
change has been made in prices lately, but retail 
prices are about 10 percent lower than they were a year 
ago. 

George L. Curkendall is now representing the Saari- 
Tully Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., in this market, in 
addition to other stocks he handles. 

P. E. Hansen, of the W. L. Haynen Lumber & Export 
Co. (Inc.), Seattle, was here a few days ago and made 
arrangements with Roy Thompson to represent the 
company in this territory. Mr. Hansen went on to 
Chicago and the East. 

The Learned Lumber Co. has added Clint D. Morse 
to its sales force. He represents the company in Min- 
neapolis and on the road in Minnesota. 

The Thompson Yards (Inc.) has named John L. 
Hoffman as manager of its retail yards in St. Paul. 
The company has a downtown salesroom and window 
display at Fifth and Robert streets, an important 
business corner. 

Lester A. Brix, of the Brix Lumber Co., Portland, 
Ore., was here last week visiting E. Blaisdell, eastern 
representative. He spoke very optimistically of west 
Coast conditions. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


April 22.—Car lot shipments are showing improve- 
ment and fresh nibbling for the better grades of pine 
lumber by eastern jobbers is reported. Acceptance of 
an offer of 2,000,000 feet of white pine lumber for 
shipment to Tonawanda, N. Y., was received by a 
Duluth dealer at the beginning of this week. The 
receipt of the contract covering it is expected in due 
course. 

A Duluth operator asserted that it does not appear to 
be difficult to interest eastern jobbers in offers of 
moderate-sized lots of lumber, and his advices are to 
the effect that eastern trade is planning to take care of 
the business when it really opens up. It is his opinion 
that while operators at Buffalo and other distributing 
centers are carrying fairly liberal stocks this spring 
these stocks will be disposed of readily as soon as 
building deals now pending are closed. 

No loading out of lumber by lake has been done at 
Duluth for the eastern markets so'far since the open- 





ing of navigation. One lumber carrier has arrived 
with a load of building materials, and she is expected 
to receive orders to load before the end of the week. 
Another steamer and two barges are on the way up 
light to load for Tonawanda (N. Y.) delivery. 

P. M. Shaw, jr., has returned from a five weeks’ 
vacation and business trip to Virginia and New York 
State points. He asserted that he found big jobbers in 
the East fairly well filled up and not inclined to make 
any fresh contracts pending developments in the build- 
ing trade. Price lists in all lines are well maintained. 

A Duluth operator has received an encouraging letter 
from his Pacific Coast connection in which it was 
asserted that there is a larger amount of yard stock 
business being placed with the mills out that way than 
at any time in several years, and that many of them 
have orders for from 60 to 90 days ahead. A _ sub- 
stantial amount of Coast fir is used in Duluth and in 
the Lake Superior district for heavy work. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


April 22.—Reports from the agricultural sections 
of this trade territory are that there is some improve- 
ment in the building of homes and the amount of re- 
pair work is a considerable item. Locally there is 
some improvement in the demand, and distributers 
report that retailers are buying more liberally. 

The labor situation in Mississippi and the South 
generally is worse than it has ever been, in the 
opinion of C. K. McClure, treasurer and sales manager 
of the South Arkansas Lumber Co., who has just 
returned from a trip thru Mississippi and heard reports 
of other sections from their representatives, whom he 
met at their southern office at Columbus. He also 
visited the mill of Hall & Legan, Morton, Miss., and 
other points. Mr. McClure said that the high prices 
of all agricultural products has had the effect of 
drawing many men from the ranks of the sawmill 
employees. ‘There also is a growing class around 
sawmills that will work only enough to get sufficient 


money with which to buy food,” he said. ‘The result 


is that the higher the wage, the less work they will do. 
They are content to work now only about three or 
four days a week, and that is all you can get out of 
them.” 

M. E. Singleton, district chief of the St. Louis ord- 
nance district, has announced that he will close his 
office on June 1, and that claims not presented before 
May 15 will be passed upon by some other agency. 

William Buchanan, of Texarkana, was a visitor in 
St. Louis, stopping here on the way to Milwaukee to 
visit his daughter. 

J. A. Meyer, secretary and sales manager of the 
Consolidated Saw Mill Co., departed today for a 
trip to the Consolidated mills in Arkansas and Okla- 
homa. 

W. W. Dings, jr., of the Garetson-Greason Lumber 
Co., who has just returned from a visit to hardwood 
mills in Louisiana, reports that there is a great short- 
age of all kinds of hardwoods especially oak. This 
situation is due to the heavy rains retarding logging 
operations. 

Albert H. Vieth, who has been discharged from the 
quartermaster’s corps of the army, has again joined 
the forces of the Dian Lumber Co. and is traveling 
thru his old territory, southeast Missouri. He was 
stationed at Washington during the war. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


April 22.—The tone of the trade is very good, prac- 
tically all lines showing an increased demand. In 
fact, business the last ten days is said to have reached 
nearly the total of any one of the last six months. 
Good building weather prevails thru the Southwest. 
In the cities a good deal of work is getting under 
way. The roads are drying out in the country and the 
farmers are so busy plowing that they have not time 
to do much building. The Victory loan compaign 
is absorbing a good deal of energy. The “Build Now” 
campaigns are doing good work and some observers 
believe they are helping the lumber market already, 
tho an immediate effect was not expected. 

One of the first bills to be introduced in the new 
Congress will be a measure to establish home loan 
banks on the plan of the farm loan banks now in 
operation. J. R, Moorehead, secretary-manager of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, launched the 
home loan bank idea practically as it will be pre- 
sented to Congress in a talk before the United States 
League of Building and Loan Associations in Newark, 
N. J., last July. Immediately after his talk the legis- 
lative committee of that organization prepared the 
bill for presentation in Congress. 


DENVER, COLO. 


April 19.—The United States Forest Service has 
announced that approximately $800,000 is ready to be 
expended on highways thru Colorado forests this sum- 
mer. It has set aside $242,700 for completing the 
Durango-Silverton highway and the State has con- 
tributed $107,800 toward constructing the 46 miles 
of this road. About $39,500 will be expended on 
completing the Sedalia-Deckers cut-off road in the 
Pike National Forest; $153,000 for constructing a 
27%-mile stretch thru Monarch Pass from Sargents 
to Maysville ; $45,700 on 11 miles of road from Lake- 
wood to Ward; $70,000 in minor road and trail 
projects ; and additional sums on the construction of a 
portion of the Mt. Evans highway. 

The Rocky Mountain Lumber Co. will begin its first 
year’s drive about June 1. It has aproximately 800,- 
000 feet ready to send down to the mill site near 
Brookston, where a modern sawmill is fast nearing 
completion. It is expected that the first year’s produc- 
tion will be limited. 

The Sarvis Timber Co., of Steamboat Springs, re- 
ports that it has 1,500,000 feet of logs in reaciness for 
the big May 1 drive down Sarvis Creek and expects 
to float down another 500,000 feet from Tonopas. 
They also have 500,000 feet at their Crosho mill. The 
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Let the carpenter help 
to advertise your ya 
by giving him a 


Pee. 
Troy Apron 


Circulars and prices 
on request. 


The Troy Carriage Sun Shade Co. 
m TROY, OHIO, U. S. A. a 
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| E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Red Gum Plain Oak 


Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 





All Grades and Thicknesses 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to 2 inches thick 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters | 
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Is the product of one of the best equipped mills 
in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


Write today for prices 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO. 


MELLEN, WISCONSIN 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
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HARDWOODS 


KENTUCKY AND ALABAMA 


Poplar, Oak, Chestnut, Basswood, 
Red and Sap Gum, Tupelo, Sycamore 


Mountain and Southern Hardwoods 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Manufacturers 











GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in 
Northern or Southern Hardwoods and choice 114 
varieties of 3-8 in. and 13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? 

e lumber can be kiln dried and worked too if 


desired. Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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LONG LEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


We carry on hand all stock in 
1” and 2” Steam Dried 
and make a specialty of 


General Yard Stock and 


Rough Timbers 
Cross Ties, Car Siding 
and Decking 

For over 30 years we have served 
particular buyers, Let us show you 
what we mean by 

‘Sudden Service” 
Annual Capacity 35,000,000 Feet. 














Angelina County Lumber Company 


KELTYS, TEXAS 











Uniform Quality, Millwork & Grades 


are Guaranteed you in 


pressed» CYPRESS 


Write for Prices and Information 


Black River Cypress Co. 
GABLE, S. C. 




















Beaumont Quality 


Is Worth Trying Now [— 


Buyers who pride them- OUR 


selves on quality products | SPECIALTIES: 
should get in touch with Bridge ~- 


us for Timbers, 


YellowPine and | &"3*,Ties 
























ing; 
Hardwood Lumber | §2" sidine> 
Our service will equal | Decking 


your requirements at all 
times. 

TheBeaumont Wim: 
BEAIeae ~=©—hs Lumber Co. 














Cottonwood 
Gum, Ash, 
e 
Hickory, Man uiectyr: 
ers’ Associa- 
t 7 
Elm, Oak, = 
Lf DRY AND 
Magnolia READY 10 SHIP 
10 Cars 4-4 No. 1 Com. & Sel. Plain White Oak. 
6 4-4 “ Plain Red Oak. 
— | “4 Btr. Sound Wormy Oak. 
10 “* “ FAS Sap Gum 6” and wider. 
10 “ No. 1Com. Sap Gum. 
10 ‘ 4-4 No. 2 Com. Sap Gum. 
5 “ 13” to 17” Gum Box Boards, 


Hardwood mill at Onalaska, Tex. Pino mills , 
Westville, Saren, Milvid, Miriam, ZZ * Onalaska, 


Band Sawn 
and _ graded 
according to 
the Rules of 
Hardwood 


























We fiesciaiias tn Send Inquiries to 
tonc AND sioRT LAF} South Texas 
ne Piling 
any length up | Lumber Company 
fo 90 feet. HOUSTON, TEXAS 











Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, scr! 


by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 

St., Chicage 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn 


sawing of this timber will be let by contract. It is 
expected that the mill at Steamboat will start up 
about May 10. William Kimball, president of the 
company, has arrived from Lincoln, Neb., with his 
family and will spend the summer in Steamboat 
Springs. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


April 21.—The Victory liberty loan has apparently 
created a temporary quiet situation in the lumber 
trade. Inquiries are good but orders are lagging, and 
the situation generally is not as satisfactory as it was 
two weeks ago. There is no doubt regarding the 
prospective demand, but the realization of the pros- 
pect develops too slowly, and while yards are carry- 
ing moderately low supplies as a rule, and many of 
them are very low on staple assortments, there is a 
backwardness in buying that is hard to overcome. 
At no other time were buildings in such good demand 
as today. Rents are advancing rapidly and many 
renters find their homes sold from under them with 
few other locations available for renting. There has 
been much activity in the real estate market in selling 
old houses and prices have advanced substantially, 
altho not to the extent one would expect when con- 
sidering the replacement caused by similar houses 
constructed on the basis of today’s values. The fact 
remains, however, of a great lack of houses all thru 
this section, and that much work is in sight is indi- 
cated by the gains shown in the several boroughs for 
the three months ending March 31. New construction 
in Manhattan shows an increase of $3,427,000 and a 
gain of $1,498,889 in alterations. In Brooklyn pro- 
posed new construction shows an increase of $2,791,- 
770, in Queens $1,985,044, with substantial increases 
in the Bronx and Richmond. 

Notwithstanding these encouraging figures yards 
hesitate about buying ahead, but gradually indications 
come to the surface of a determination to cast old 
values in the background and realization that today a 
basis of new values must be considered. One diffi- 
culty has been to get the average bank to appreciate 
this situation and to lend money based on the higher 
values. Some of the larger banks have reached the 
conclusion that the increase of only 60 percent in the 
cost of building materials as compared with 100 per- 
cent in other commodities, including labor, is signifi- 
cant, and that therefore building material prices are 
about to recede from present values, ‘The proposed 
conference to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, in May under 
the auspices of the National Federation of Construc- 
tion Industries, will afford an opening for important 
discussions on important points affecting building 
trades. 

All thru the market a large amount of public work is 
under consideration involving many millions of dol- 
lars. Municipalities seem inclined to hold up much of 
this work, apparently being uncertain whether it is 
wise to proceed on today’s labor cost, and there is the 
suggestion that politics is playing its part. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


April 22.—The “own a home”? movement was given 
a boost in this city Saturday night, April 19, when 
500 members of the Builders’ Exchange gathered at a 
banquet at the Fort Pitt Hotel. The special guest 
of the exchange was Frank J, Pollay, of the United 
States Department of Labor. Presiding at the ban- 
quet was D. T. Rifle, vice president of the Builders’ 
Exchange and president of the Building Constructors 
Employers’ Association. The toastmaster was R. K. 
Cochrane. Mr. Pollay pointed out that in building 
Pittsburgh led all the cities of the country during the 
week of March 22-28. He urged going ahead and pre- 
dicted that there would be no material recession in 
prices for at least two years. 

The general trade conditions in the Pittsburgh 
area are quiet. Prices remain firm but the demand 
is light. Owing to labor conditions there is little 
activity in building lines, tho there are many inquiries 
for estimates, Until the building trades scales are 
adjusted, the uncertainty will continue. 

The lumber interests, including both wholesale and 
retail, are engineering a movement for an “own a 
home” campaign, but the project is as yet in a nebulous 


state. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


April 21.—Business improved last week, more no- 
ticeably among the retailers than the wholesalers, but 
the latter are getting many more and better inquiries. 
In most of the residential suburbs a lot of building 
is going on, and while more activity is shown here than 
there has been there are not the number of big opera- 
tions under way that it was hoped would be by this 
time. Most of the out of town yards are busy and 
the town yards are doing a lively business in, single 
building operations and in repairs and alterations. 
Most of the big industrials are. now consuming a nice 
amount of lumber, but most of them are buying for 
immediate needs and are not anticipating. Their posi- 
tion is that prices probably will not go up much for 
a while, and as long as they can get shipments 
promptly they need not stock up, but almost daily 
reports come in of mills that serve this territory shut- 
ting down and lumber at those points is not being 
made as fast as it is being consumed here, Prices 
have tightened on the items that were lowest; viz., 
North Carolina box and roofers, and even the transit 
dealers are now getting from $1 to $3 more than 
they were a couple of weeks ago. 

Among the hardwoods the demand is strong enauah 
to keep the offerings well broken and not much good 
or dry stock is offered. Prices on all the hardwoods 
are firm, with demand especially for plain and quar- 
tered oak, maple, poplar and gum. White pine is in 
demand strong enough to keep prices up and the lower 
grades are not offered as freely as they have been. 
Spruce has begun to recede a little in price, without 
increasing activity materially. Hemlock is active and 





strong in price, with an expected upward tendency, 
Cypress is firm in price and the demand is enough to 
keep it moving at a fair rate. Longleaf pine is very 
much reduced in volume of offerings and prices have 
a tendency to stiffen, altho the consumption has not 
increased materially. North Carolina pine is more 
active in all items, with prices holding. Shingles and 
lath are active in the out of town market. 

During last week the Pennsylvania State Forestry 
Commission increased its holdings for the forest re- 
serves by purchasing 19,000 acres of timber land in 
Clearfield and Elk counties and 10,000 in Potter, and 
several other tracts are about to be taken over. This 
gives the State about 1,080,000 acres. 

Emil Guenther, president of the Guenther Lumber 
Co., announces that that concern has rented out its 
entire yard in Philadelphia. In the future this will 
enable the company to devote its entire time and at- 
tention to shipments of lumber direct from the mills, 


BANGOR, ME. 


April ers opened early this year and 
log drives probably will be somewhat ahead of the 
usual time, as there is plenty of water everywhere. 
The tidewater sawmills have not started as yet, how- 
ever, most of them being without logs, and little will 
be doing until well into May. All accounts agree that 
the log crop is not more than 60 percent of normal 
this year and that a smaller share than ever before is 
destined for the sawmills, so that, with like conditions 
prevailing in Canada, spruce is likely to continue very 
high. The labor market has eased off considerably, 
more men being available than a few months ago and 
there being less insistence on the very top figure in 
wages. 

A great movement of spruce deals from the Mari- 
time Provinces to Europe is intended this year, if ves- 
sels can be obtained for it, and so scarce is tonnage 
that even small and aged coasters are being impressed. 
The schooner William D. Marvel, 47 years old, 358 tons 
net, sailed from Rockland this week for a provincial 
port to load deals for the United Kingdom, getting a 
high rate, stated at better than 300 shillings per stand- 
ard. It is reported that some deals are to be sawed 
in northern Maine and shipped to England via Bangor 
or Stockton. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


April 21.—Inquiry for the better grades of hard- 
woods is in excess of supply, altho the lower grades 
are being offered with sufficient freedom ta proyide 
for all needs. The higher grades are difficult to get. 
Prices have advanced, especially in New York and 
other eastern markets, until they touch figures not 
reached in many years. No. 1 and No. 2 plain oak, for 
instance, is said to be bringing upwards of $90 in 
New York. White oak is scarce and only a limited 
quantity of red is to be had. Quotations for quartered 
oak are said to be as high as $125. The prevailing 
searcity is due to the much reduced output and not 
primarily to a big demand. A delegate to the New 
Orleans meeting said that at this time last year there 
was not less than 50,000,000 feet of logs in the booms 
of Mississippi delta mills, whereas the quantity in 
ponds this year did not exceed 5,000,000 feet. The 
price advances give evidence that the shortage of logs 
is now more fully realized. 

The R. E. Woods Lumber Co., this city, has sus- 
pended operations at its mill at Rift, W. Va., until a 
logging road is taken up in one valley and put down 
in another so as to tap a new timber tract. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


April 21.—There was a continued improvement in 
demand during last week in both rough and dressed 
lumber, but this has been much more noticeable in 
dressed stock. While the buying is only for immedi- 
ate requirements the general business atmosphere both 
in this section and in that into which North Carolina 
pine is shipped is less gloomy than two weeks ago. 
The demand for No. 2 4/4 edge and the better grades 
of stock boards and 5/4 and thicker edge fell off some- 
what during the week, but demand continued active 
in 4/4 Nos. 1 and 8 edge rough. ‘The tendency of 
prices is upward still and the orders developing from 
the New England section are growing. A rather strik- 
ing order was booked during the week of 100,000 feet 
of 4/4 No. 1 edge at $51 net on a 21-cent freight rate 
over Norfolk, or $44.50 Norfolk. The following day 
the same concern sold a car of this stock at $45.50 net 
Norfolk. The variation in prices between the high- 
est and lowest sales recorded is about $1.50 a thousand 
feet. Some mills complain of lack of orders, while 
others state they received more inquiries for good 
rough lumber last week than for some time previous. 
This is a natural sequence when the demand for dressed 
stock is active. There has been little demand for box 
and cull lumber and sales have been small. Some mills 
have weakened under the strain and let stock go at con- 
cessions, but the majority are still patiently waiting 
for something to happen. The sale of box bark strips 
was very active during the week, a great portion of the 
strips being sold dressed two sides. Large orders were 
not booked, but individual orders covering one to six 
cars were the order, Prices vary considerably, but 
there is a tendency of mills heretofore selling at low 
prices to get more money for their stock. Should the 
call continue active the quotations will gradually 
draw closer together. 

In dressed lumber more was sold during the week 
than during any earlier week in this year and nearly 
as much as the two previous weeks. There was a call 
for practically every item on the list, due to the large 
number of mixed car orders received. Solid car orders 
were also frequent. A number of cars of dressed stock 
boards of various widths were sold. The mills appear 
to have no trouble securing their quotations even when 
slight advances are made. All lumber sold is for 
prompt delivery and the yards are not buying ahead 
at all. They are still uncertain as to the future, but 
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it appears to have been getting more business than 
usual. 

From latest reports received production of the mills 
has fallen off perceptibly. Reports were received dur- 
ing the week of two more mills closing down, one until 
August and the other indefinitely. These are rather 
large operations. Reports from 45 mills for the week 
ending April 12 show actual production of 6,500,000 
feet, or 37 percent of normal, as against 42 percent the 
week previous. This is the lowest for the year. Orders 
during week of April 12 showed an increase of nearly 
800,000 feet, being 89 percent of actual production, 
while shipments showed an increase of 500,000 feet, 
80 percent of actual production. The mills complain 
of shortage of labor and inefficiency of that to be se- 
cured. 

At the annual meeting of the J. E. Etheredge Lum: 
ber Co., of this city, held on April 16, J. Watts Martin 
was elected president to succeed Walter T. Santos, 
jr., deceased ; Andrew J. Dalton, jr., was elected treas- 
urer, and W. S. Barnes was elected secretary. These 
gentlemen with W. H. Etheredge constitute the board 
of directors. Prior to his election to the presidency 
Mr. Martin was vice president and general manager of 
the company. He is well known to lumbermen along 
the Atlantic coast, who will be pleased to hear of his 
promotion. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


April 21.—The last two weeks have seen a marked 
revival of building, especially in housing construction 
in this district, and of course vitally affecting the 
lumber industry, perhaps more than any other, as this 
section is essentially a frame construction territory in 
the matter of housing. Not only are inquiries for all 
descriptions of material, with the possible exception 
of hardwoods for interior finish, more numerous but 
more business is being estimated by dealers and more 
actually is being placed by contractors and other build- 
ers. In the opinion of J. V. O’Brien, secretary of the 
Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, the building public 
has now come to realize that the voluntary reduction 
of prices on an average of 10 percent on March 1 by 
the lumber industry was exactly as it was stated and 
that there can be no further reductions in prices. 

For this district the belief of lumber distributers is 
that the labor situation is the only one that now must 
be considered. Definite action by employers has not 
been taken as yet, but the demands for still more money 
by organized labor and supposed to be effective May 1 
have not been withdrawn by the leaders of the various 
organizations. 

Two fires have occurred during the week affecting 
lumber plants in the Cleveland district. Some damage 
was done to the planing mills of the Singletary Lum- 
ber Co., in The Flats, and to the Star Box Co. adjoin- 
ing. The loss has not been estimated. It is covered 
by insurance, however. At Akron the yards of the 
Akron Lumber Co. were damaged to the extent of sev- 
eral thousand dollars and a watchman who is missing 
is believed to have lost his life in the blaze. Investi- 
gators suspect the blaze was of incendiary origin and 
are seeking a man under suspicion. 

EK. M. Carleton, of the Mills-Carleton Lumber Co., 
has been elected vice president of the Cleveland Build- 
ers’ Exchange. He takes the place of A. HE. Reister, 
of Reister & Thesmacher, who becomes president of the 
exchange by reason of the prolonged absence in Europe 
of C. W. Lundoff, original head of the organization. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


April 21.—A tornado swept thru several south Mis- 
sissippi counties last Tuesday afternoon, injuring 
several people and doing considerable damage to farm 
property. An early report, received from Poplarville, 
declared there had been heavy damage to standing 
timber, but no authoritative estimate of the timber 
damage if any has been published since. 

A notable addition to the list of local lumber enter- 
prises is the Lanier & Paterson Lumber Co., organized 
by Philip Lanier, of this city, and W. B. Paterson, of 
Mobile. The company will have offices on the fifth 
floor of the Audubon Building and will handle southern 
pine lumber, piling and railroad material, marketing 
the output of several mills. Mr. Lanier, who will 
serve as manager of the company, is a young lumber- 
man with twelve years or more of successful expe- 
rience. During the war he has served as assistant 
to W. J. Sowers, general manager of the Southern Pine 
Emergency Bureau, and is still aiding in the wind-up 
of the bureau’s affairs. Mr. Paterson is interested in 
several lumber companies and is an officer of the 
Robinson Land & Lumber Co., of Chicora, Miss., and 
the W. B. Paterson Lumber Co., of Mobile. W. B. 
Follansbee, located for the last several years at 
Hattiesburg, will serve as assistant manager of the 
company, whose staff is now in process of organization. 

A special train will convey the delegates to the 
annual convention of the Louisiana League of Home- 
stead & Building & Loan Associations, which will be 
held April 25 in Bogalusa. Among the entertainment 
features provided by the Bogalusa reception committee 
is a dinner dance, to be held at the Pine Tree Inn. 

It is announced here that M. L. Rhodes, of the Delta 
Lumber Co., has purchased the plant of the Black 
River Shingle Co., at Jonesville, La., which will be 
operated under the new ownership as the Cypress 
Shingle Co., with headquarters in New Orleans. Mr. 
Rhodes is president of the new company; Miss Ora 
Rhodes, secretary-treasurer, while Lieut. B. K. Rhodes, 
just returned from army service overseas, will have 
personal charge of the plant’s operation. 

A dispatch from Washington last Thursday an- 
nounced the sale by the Federal Shipping Board of 
fifteen wooden steamers to the Nacirema Steamship Co., 
of New York, to be operated by the Brooks Steamship 
Co. for the owner. Five of these vessels will be 
Placed in New Orleans service, it is declared, while ten 
of them are to be delivered here. Capt. Walter M. 
Brooks, president of the Brooks company, in. New 
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Orleans last week said that his company is negotiating 
for five more vessels to be operated out of New 
Orleans. 

Walter Dwyer, general manager of the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Co., returned Saturday after a two weeks’ 
absence, during which he attended the Lumber Congress 
at Chicago and made a business trip thru the Southwest 
and middle West, visiting, among other cities, Dallas, 
Wichita, St. Louis and Des Moines, 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


April 21.—The tone of the southern pine market has 
improved so much lately that lumbermen generally feel 
more encouraged than in a long time. They consider 
the prospects unusually promising, with every indica- 
tion of a strong market for several years to come. 
Their encouragement has been strengthened lately by 
reports relative to the export trade, which is steadily 
picking up, with advices indicating that in England and 
a number of other foreign countries, including Italy, 
there is a great shortage of lumber. Shipping is im- 
proving, but is still far from being anything like the 
prospective business justifies. 

Owing to the heavy exporting in sight, the question 
of meeting the domestic needs receives serious atten- 
tion. Retailers, evidently realizing that prices will 
not decline and that stocks will grow shorter as the 
demands increase in foreign countries, are sending in 
much larger orders. Considerable surplus is being pur- 
chased and southern pine men expect much more of 
this business soon. 

Due to the increased demand, surplus mill stocks are 
being cleared out and there are only scattered soft 
spots here and there. Dimension, flooring and boards, 
Nos. 1 and 2, are especially strong and _ steadily 
strengthening. Shipping is almost normal, but stocks 
are not yet normal, tho mill operations are expected 
to be normal within a month or two. The inefficiency 
of some of the labor prevents the output from being 
normal. 

The oil fields continue to be very heavy consumers 
and mills generally are enjoying splendid business from 
the oil fields, The home building movement also con- 
tinues brisk. 

The city building inspector predicts that the April 
building record here will be the best in several years. 
Notwithstanding the many building operations under 
way, mostly for new dwellings, the housing situation 
is still acute here. Real estate trading is more active 
than for a long time and there is prospect of many 
more buildings being erected for homes. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


April 22.—Market conditions continue to improve. 
Building also gets better as spring advances. Several 
contracts were let last week for small residence houses 
and others are in contemplation. Retail dealers re- 
port the demand as increasing not to any great extent 
but constantly and steadily. Labor conditions are 
gradually getting back to normal and there is very 
little complaint now heard from this source. 

Yard stocks are in better shape than they have been 
in a long time and there seems to be a general feeling 
that prices are not going to be any cheaper, but may in 
fact go much higher. The interview which President 
Keith, of the Southern Pine Association, recently gave 
out in this respect and which was published broadcast 
has no doubt had a far reaching effect in dispelling any 
hope that might have lingered in regard to cheaper 
lumber. It is a fact worth noting in this section that 
since the interview of President Keith the building 
volume has increased in a very noticeable way. The 
industrial situation generally is considered as favor- 
able in the Calcasieu country and lumber people as 
usual are optimistic. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


April 21.—The prices of southern pine certainly 
stiffened up during the last week. There have been 
in this section a number of buyers from the North and 
also from Texas. With the advance in fir and in view 
of the fact that the Coast mills have sold up close, 
the demand for southern pine as the spring trade 
comes on in Missouri and Kansas and North is sure to 
come. Taking this with the big demand in Texas 
and Oklahoma and locally prices are going to advance 
and conditions all along the line are improving. Oil 
rigs are in great demand and with the “wild catting’”’ 
in sight this demand should hold up. 

In this section over 500,000 feet of export stock was 
placed within the last few days, which opens up this 
field. While the railroads are not buying much, they 
will have to come into the field and the longer they 
put it off the more they are going to have to pay. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


April 21.—Southern pine manufacturers and whole- 
salers say that they are well satisfied for the present, 
and that with the continued good weather shipments 
are moving nicely. Logging conditions are more favor- 
able than has been the case in this section in some 
time, and as there is a plentiful supply of labor most 
mills are running full time, while one or two mills are 
reported as having put on night shifts. 

Prospects appear to be very bright in the hardwood 
market, as local firms say that they have booked more 
business the last two weeks than during any similar 
period this year. The demand for FAS gum in both 
sap and red is very good, and the demand for ash 
and hickory continues strong. Shipments are moving 
nicely. - 

The Jesse G. Noyes, a five-masted schooner being 
loaded by the Standard Export Lumber Co. at this 
port, will clear this week for Toulon, France. While 
there is a large amount of export stock on hand here, 
it is very difficult to secure bottoms. Exporters ex- 
press the hope that they will be able to obtain ships 

(Concluded on page 84) 


TEXAS HARDWOODS 





Red Oak 
Texas rai Gan 


are favored by particular buyers be- 
cause they come in wide widths; are 
clear grained and possess a beautiful 
figure. You know the importance of 
these qualities in 


Factory Lumber 


We cater to the needs of exacting buyers and 
will welcome your future inquiries and orders. 
Write for prices today. 


Lumber 


Boynton Company 


A. L. BOYNT . ~ 
Pres. CO Mer. White City, Texas 














Hardwoods 








If you are in the market for high 
grade hardwood lumber send us 
your inquiries, we offer the follow- 
ing items 


For Quick Sale: 


2 Cars 4-4” F.A.S. Sap Gum. 
3 Cars 4-4” No. 1 Common Sap Gum. 
1 Car 8-4 to 12-4” Log Run Pecan. 
1 Car 4-4” Log Run Soft Elm. 
2 Cars 12-4” Log Run Soft Elm. 











H. G. Bohlssen 


NEW CANEY, TEXAS 








wa yer 
Texas Hardwoods 
Are a Good Buy 


Oak, Ash, when you decide to es- 
Gum, tablish a reputation for 
Magnolia, é 

Cypress, uniform stock for here 
Hickory, we are just beginning 
Yellow Pine. 

aeaitenel to cut a supply that 


Timbers up Will last for years. 
to 49’ long. §=6 Try us. 


Sabine Tram Company 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
| 5B. B. HALL, General Sales Manager. 


Oak-Ash-Gum- Cypress 


Ready for Immediate Shipment: 


15,000 feet 4/4 RW&L No. | Common Plain Red Oak 
50,000 fet 4/4 RW&L No. 2 Common Plain Red O 
$0,000 feat 2/4 RWEL Ne. 3 Common Plain Mix, Oak 
50, et 4/4 0. amon Pla > 

. 3 & Btr. Plain Red Oak 
18,000 feet 4/4 RW&L No. 3 & Btr. Ash 
20,000 feet 8/4 RW&L No. 3 & Btr. Ash 
5,000 feet 8/4 ee ur tin me Ash 
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5,000 feet 2'/2”—4 to 20’ Run Ash Squares 

5,000 feet 16/4 RW4&L No. 3 & Btr. Ash 

14,000 feet 4/4 RW&L FAS Sap Gum 

51,000 feet 4/4 RW&L No. | Com. Sap Gum 

48,000 feet 4/4 RW&L No. 2 Com. Sap Gum 

20,000 feet 4/4 RW&L No. 3 Com. Sap Gum 

20,000 feet 8/4 RW&L No. | Com. Sap Gum 

20,000 feet 8/4 RW No. 2 Com. Sap Gum 

15,000 feet 4/ W 4 to 20’ Selects Yellow , ; 
15,000 feet 4/4 RW 4 to 20’ Mo. | Shop Yel. pone q 
20,000 feet 4/4 RW 4 to 20’ No. 3 Com. Yel. press. H 
15,000 feet 8/4 RW 4 to 20’ FAS Yellow Cypress 

26,000 feet 8/4 RW 4 to 20’ Selects Yellow’ Cypress f 
26,000 feet 8/4 RW 4 to 20’ No. | Shop Yel. Cypress i 
15,000 feet 8/4 RW 4 to 20’ No. m. Yo. Cyprese. 

25,000 feet 8/4 RW 4 to 20’ No. 2 Com. Yel. Cypress 

25,000 feet 8/4 RW 4 to 20’ No. 2 Com. Yel. Cypress 

25,000 feet 8/4 RW 4 to 20’ No. 3 Com. Yel. Cypress 

60,000 feet 4x6—10 to 24’ Pecky Yellow Cypress 


Send Us Your Inquiries. 
Keith Lumber Company, Yexas. 
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William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, 
HARDWOODS 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF PINE 

















Car Siding 
2x4" and 2x6" 


Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine 


Ask for Prices 


W. B. Harbeson 


eres. Laimber Co. 


Springs, Fla. 











East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 
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The Best grades. 
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Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 
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Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 








Sales Office, 280 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding 
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Contains the best work of ‘‘The Lumber- 


THE WOODS man Poet,” including ‘‘TODAY,’’ just 


By Douglas Malloch pow America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpald, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








LOCAL AND PERSONAL | 





Fred R. Andrews, of Rockford, Ill., who covers Wis- 
consin territory for the Steven & Jarvis Co., of Kau 
Claire, Wis., was a Chicago visitor Monday. 


F. M. Baker, secretary-treasurer of the Hardwood 
Mills Lumber Co., is in the South visiting some of the 
southern hardwood mills and expects to be away two 
weeks or more. 


L. R. Ridley, of the Ridley Lumber Co., Madison, 
Wis., was in Chicago Tuesday and said that business 
was improving and the outlook very good. He looked 
for continued good lumber business when once it got 
to moving in a normal way. 


Charles W. Myers, who for the last two years has 
represented the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., of Kansas 
City, Mo., in Chicago territory, has returned to Kansas 
City and will represent the Hilgard Lumber Co., of 
Chicago, in that territory. The Chicago office of the 
Dierks company has been closed. 


H. R. Isherwood, of the trade extension department 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
left Wednesday for a few days’ tour of Ohio cities. 
He expected to attend “Own Your Home” meetings at 
Toledo, Dayton and Columbus and also attend confer- 
ences with retail dealers at other points. 


Among northern lumbermen in Chicago during the 
week were N. H. Morgan, of Minneapolis, Minn., of the 
Shevlin-Hixon interests; Payson Smith, of the Payson 
Smith Lumber Co., also of Minneapolis; Charles J. 
Kinzel, president of the Kinzel Lumber Co., of Merrill, 
Wis., and W. L. Wheeler, of the Wheeler Lumber Co., 
Marshfield, Wis. 


The Central West Coal & Lumber Co., of Columbus, 
Ohio, announces that Ralph R. Adams will become 
sales manager of the lumber department of that con- 
cern, the change becoming effective May 1. Mr. Adams 
has been sales manager of the Brasher Lumber Co., of 
Columbus, and has had a thoro experience in both the 
office and the sales field. 

Among the box manufacturers who were in Chicago 
this week were E. W. Ellis, of the Ellis Box & Lumber 
Co., of Grand Rapids, and EF, J. Wilcox, of the Linder- 
man Box & Veneer Co., of Eau Claire, Wis. Both re- 
ported the box business rather quiet, but were hopeful 
of a better box situation as soon as business condi- 
tions become more settled. 

John J. Hansen, of the W. J. Haynen Lumber & 
Export Co., Seattle, Wash., was in Chicago this week 
conferring with several local lumbermen and then went 
East to visit some of the larger lumber consuming 
centers. He told a story of growing orders and 
advancing prices and said that now is the time to buy 
lumber by those who would need stocks, because the 
tendency is certainly upward. 

One of the western sash and door men who were 
present at the millwork manufacturers’ general confer- 
ence on Tuesday was Jerome C. Gripper, vice president 
of the Central Door & Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. 
Mr. Gripper is also making a business trip thru the 
central West and middle East. He reports that 
prospects appear good and that his company is not at 
all pessimistic over the outlook. 

Thomas A, White, of St. Mary’s, Ohio, chairman of 
the wheel manufacturers’ war service committee and 
president of the St. Mary’s Wheel & Spoke Co., was 
honored in Chicago on April 16 when fellow manu- 
facturers tendered him a solid gold Swiss watch with 
gold chain and knife in appreciation of his efforts as 
committee chairman during the war. The watch was 
presented during a banquet attended by many wheel 
manufacturers. 

The soil improvement committee of the National 
Fertilizer Association announces that Prof. William 
D. Hurd, who is well known in the agricultural world, 
will take charge of its western work, with offices in 
Chicago, shortly after May 1. ‘The offices will be at 
916 Postal Building. Professor Hurd has been direc- 
tor of the agricultural extension service of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College and during the war was 
a special assistant to the secretary of agriculture. 


Charles M. Smalley, Chicago manager of the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Co., of East St. Louis, IIL, is back 
again in Chicago after spending several weeks in the 
South. Mr. Smalley, who is president of the Lumber- 
men’s Golf Association of Chicago, spent most of the 
time golfing at Belleaire, Fla., getting in trim for the 
coming annual Chicago tournament. He also did some 
deep sea fishing while at the Florida Keys, and caught 
some ‘“whoppers” and can prove it. 


Cc. R. Briggs, jr., of Marietta, Ohio, has returned 
from overseas after nineteen months’ service in France, 
and on May 1 will resume his old position as sales 
representative for the Southern Pine Sales Corpora- 
tion of New York in Ohio, West Virginia, Virginia 
and Kentucky. While in France Sergeant Briggs had 
charge of 250 Morroccoans who constructed airplane 
flying fields, and before returning was in charge of 
the labor for one of the largest lumber yards in 
France. 


BR. J. Curtis, of the Curtis Companies, of Clinton, 
Iowa, was in Chicago early in the week attending the 
millwork conference held at the Hotel LaSalle. Among 
the retail lumber dealers at the meetings were S. 8. 
King, of the Dayton Lumber Co., of Dayton, Ohio, and 
Cc. D. McPhee, of McPhee & McGinnity, of Denver, Col. 

J. Roy Arnold, of Groveland, Fla., one of the cypress 
delegation to the Lumber Congress last week in Chi- 
cago, was able to leave for home on Wednesday, after 
being a patient at St. Luke’s Hospital for several days. 
Mr. Arnold was a victim of influenza and lost no time 
in getting to a hospital. 


Z. D. Scott, of the Scott-Graff Lumber Co., Duluth, 


Minn., was a Chicago visitor this week, one of the 
purposes of his visit being to attend the meeting of the 
Millwork Cost Information Bureau on Monday and 
Tuesday. Mr. Scott is a veteran of the Jumber trade, 
having been in business at Duluth since 1880. The 
extensive operations of his company embrace the 
logging, manufacturing, wholesaling and retailing of 
Jumber, as well as the manufacture of sash, doors and 
millwork upon a large scale. In fact the latter depart- 
ment of the business has grown to very important 
proportions during the last few years and Mr. Scott 
expects that it will be still further developed. 


Clayton Gibson, former Detroit wholesaler and com- 
mission lumber dealer, who for the last seventeen 
months has been in France with the 20th Engineers 
(Forest), was in Chicago this week and said that he 
expected to go back to Detroit and engage in the lumber 
business again, selling in Michigan and Ohio territory. 
He hopes that he will be able to have the same mill 
connections in both soft- and hardwoods that he had 
before going to France to do his bit for Uncle Sam. 
Incidentally Mr. Gibson had to obtain a permit from 
Uncle Sam before the 20th Engineers would accept 
him, because he was beyond the alloted age, and he 
said that using his lumber knowledge in doing his bit 
in France was a fine experience and further fitted him 
for the lumber trade, tho he has had many years’ 
experience in it. 

George A. Hoene, sales manager of the International 
Lumber Co., his salesmen and office force picked up 
bag and baggage this week from the thirteenth floor 
of the Lumber Exchange, went two blocks away and 
ensconced themselves in larger and more comfortable 
quarters in the Conway Building at Washington and 
Clark streets. Until George and his aids decided to 
just pull up stakes and depart no one knew or dreamed 
of their intentions, as the International Lumber Co. 
has been occupying as big space as any other lumber 
company in the Lumber Exchange, and was looked 
upon as a fixture there. However, the sales of the 
International have been growing at such a pace that 
larger quarters were necessary and these the Lumber 
Exchange could not provide. So now if one wants to 
see George face to face in his own office it is neces- 
sary to go to suite 737 Conway Building, and it is 
“some” suite. 


The Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States is now “back home,” as the offices, after 
a trial of Cincinnati, are again in Chicago. The offices, 
which for the last two years have been at 1603 Union 
Trust Building, in the Ohio city, are now at 1014 
Ashland Block, Secretary-Manager W. L. Claffey feels 
perfectly at home, as the offices were located in Chi- 
cago for several years before the removal to Cincinnati. 


Hamilton Daughaday, of Lyon, Gary & Co., is again 
back in good old Chicago after serving six months in 
France with the Y. M. C. A. While overseas Mr. 
Daughaday was a hotel keeper at Havre, France, which 
was a port of entry for American and British troops 
as well as a base for war supplies. Previous to going 
overseas he was at one of the Y. M. C. A. huts at 
Camp Ross, Great Lakes, Ill. Mr. Daughaday would 
have remained abroad longer had he not learned of the 
illness of his mother, Mrs. Annie C. Daughaday, who 
died recently at the Blackstone Hotel before her son 
reached home. 


B. J. Boorman, of Great Falls, Mont., one of the 
live wire retailers of the West, while in Chicago last 
week attending the Lumber Congress had a hopeful 
word about the future of the retail lumber trade in 
Montana. As almost anyone knows, the prosperity 
of the State is mostly dependent upon the wheat crop, 
the cattle industry, mining and wool production. Mr. 
Boorman pointed out that a crop history of the State 
in the last thirty-eight years indicated that when a 
poor year was recorded it was sure to be followed by 
another, and such were 1917 and 1918, when viewed 
from the crop standpoint. This year the crop pros- 
pects never looked better, he said, and farmers of the 
State, knowing the crop history, feel confident of a 
great wheat yield. He recalled the statement ac- 
credited to the late James J. Hill that some day Mon- 
tana would produce annually 100,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, a statement which when made was looked upon 
as coming from a dreamer. “Montana will soon be 
producing 75,000,000 bushels of wheat,” said Mr. Boor- 
man, “and the State in an agricultural way so far 
has not been half touched.” Thirty-dollar land in Mon- 
tana is just as productive as high-priced Iowa and 
Illinois land, he said, and when this fact is fully recog- 
nized the State will witness an influx of settlers. He 
pointed out that the State wanted only settlers of the 
right kind, men who really knew how to farm, and not 
any other type. At Great Falls Mr. Boorman has one 
of the best lumber yard plants in the West and his 
merchandising of building materials is on advanced 
lines. 





HOW THOSE BONDS DO SELL 

Local lumbermen having in charge the Victory loan 
drive in the industry in Chicago were progressing well 
by Thursday of this week. Tho the drive was only 
four days old, up to that time the tabulation board at 
the rooms of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago 
totaled the sales at $635,300. The allotted sum for the 
lumber and forest products division, which is division 
18 in the Chicago district, is $2,500,000. Herman H. 
Hettler, of the Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co., is in 
charge of the work of the division and the drive is be- 
ing directed by Mr. Hettler, Col. R. W. Hardenbergh 
and captains and lieutenants in the various divisions 
of the association. The loan so far is progressing at a 
faster clip toward the goal, just as it is doing thru- 
out the Chicago district, than previous drives, rea- 
sons being the attractiveness of the loan and that the 
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public has been told by the Treasury Department offi- 
cials that this is to be the last loan, 





BACK HOME FROM ITALY 


L. L. Cazalet, who for the last several years has 
been Paris and Rome representative of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Corporation, reached Chicago this 
week direct from Rome and will spend two months 
here on business and in visiting relatives. Mr. Cazalet, 
whose wife accompanied him back to the States, is a 
brother-in-law of Bert E. Cook, Chicago representative 
for the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., of 
Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Cazalet had many interesting 
war narratives to relate, especially having to do with 
the first real threat that the Germans made, to take 
Paris in September, 1914, and he and his family 
sought to flee from Paris when a million or more 
others had the same mission at that moment. With 
the Germans at the Marne, he said, it seemed that 
everyone in Paris not only wanted to get away but 
take every earthly belonging that was movable, from 
canary birds and other pets to pianos and furniture. 
Living in Rome the last four years, Mr. Cazalet said 
that conditions were never as perilous as they have 
been to the Parisians, and living there had much of 
the same feverish side to it as in any other city of a 
nation at war but which was not seriously threatened 
itself. Lumber, he said, is almost as scarce and high 
priced in Italy as any other commodity, a fact that 
did not dawn upon him until he sought to buy some 
crating lumber to pack his household goods for ship- 
ment. “Why, the crating would cost far more than 
the furniture was worth,” he said, “but its high price 
put me on to something that I had not realized be- 
fore, and that was the money that could be realized 
in the sale of my household goods. My first sale was 
a gas stove which five years ago cost me $12 at 
Aurora, Ill., and I sold it for $90. Then I went in 
the furniture business until all we had was sold and 
nothing sold for less than double or three times the 
price I paid for it.” American lumber is selling in 
Italy at enormously high prices, he said, but very 
little arrived there during the war and probably will 
not until cargo space is cheaper. As to the business 
of the International in France and Italy during the 
war, he said that while binders, mowers, reapers, 
plows and tractors had been in as big demand as 
could be supplied, there is a question what it will 
be now, especially in Italy, which threatens to 
put an embargo on American imports of such ma- 
chinery. He said that the Italians had copied the 
American machinery almost to the last detail and 
that nothing could prevent them under the Italian 
patent laws in doing so and then making the ma- 
chinery and shutting out our product thru embargoes. 


~ 


ARMY MEN FORM CORPORATION 


The announcement just made of the Patrick-Ander- 
sen Lumber Corporation succeeding to the business of 
the Patrick Co., Portland, Ore., also brings out the 
fact that two bright lumbermen who have specialized 
in the selling end of the business have now combined 
their forces, and their experience and energy will 
undoubtedly result in their becoming an important 
factor in the wholesale lumber business of the north 
Pacific coast. The Patrick Co. was organized four 
years ago by Charles C. Patrick and W. A. Brushoff, 
since which time they have built up a substantial and 
reliable business. In October, 1917, in the early 
months of the war, Mr, Brushoff entered the navy, 
where he still is, and in January, 1918, Mr. Patrick 
entered the army, leaving W. B. Bonekemper in charge. 
Mr. Patrick was commissioned a captain and for over 








CAPT. C. C: PATRICK, PORTLAND, ORB. ; 
President Patrick-Andersen Lumber Corporation 


a year, with headquarters in Washington, D. C., he 
supervised lumber allocated ta eastern airplane fac- 
tories, 

Upon Mr. Bonekemper’s death last December William 
H. Andersen, who had shortly before been commis- 
sioned first lieutenant in the 20th Engineers, and was 
given his discharge after the signing of the armistice, 
took charge temporarily, and upon Capt. Patrick’s 
return the latter part of January they decided to join 
in reorganizing the company on broader lines and 
increase the capital investment. This they have done 
by forming the Patrick-Andersen Lumber Corporation, 


with a paid up capital of $25,000, with an additional 
paid cash surplus. The following are the officers: 
Charles C. Patrick, president; William H. Andersen, 
vice president; William A. Brushoff, secretary, and 
James P. Patrick, treasurer. 

Messrs. Patrick and Andersen have been more or less 
associated for over eight years, from the days when 
they were lumberjacks in the woods. They have passed 
thru all branches of the manufacturing end and know 
lumber from actual handling experience, and both, 
after this foundation, moved over into the selling end, 
so that their knowledge fits them particularly to con- 
sider problems from the manufacturing viewpoint, yet 
they know the needs of their customers from long con- 
tact with the trade. 

Mr. Patrick began his selling experience with the 
Tongue Point Lumber Co., Astoria, Ore., which was 
later purchased by the Hammond Lumber Co. He was 
later sales manager for the Bridal Veil Lumbering 
Co., Bridal Veil, Ore., and upon the organization of 
the old Douglas Fir Sales Co. at Portland became its 
sales manager. Upon the dissolution of that sales 
agency in December, 1914, Mr. Patrick organized the 
Patrick Co. 

Mr. Andersen obtained his mill and selling training 
while with the Carlton Lumber Co., Carlton, Ore.; 
the Oregon Lumber Co, at Dee, Ore., and the Bridal 
Veil Lumbering Co., and for two years he was the 
Colorado and Wyoming representative of the Booth- 
Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore., with headquarters 
at Denver. He then returned to the Coast as super 
visor of production for the combined outputs of the 
Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. and the Wind River Lum- 
ber Co., Cascades Locks, Ore., owned by the same 
interests. 

“Pat” and “Andy,” or “Irish” and “Dane” as they 
are termed by their friends in the Oregon country, 
make a good combination, both being conservative yet 
aggressive, and are backed by experience as well as 
ample capital to permit of all their energies being 
applied to fitting the requirements of their customers 
to the facilities of the north Coast mills. They have 





W. H, ANDERSEN, PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
Vice President Vatrick-Andersen Lumber Corporation 


moved their offices to the Northwestern Bank Building, 
Portland, where many Oregon mill and wholesale lum- 
ber concerns have headquarters and sales offices. The 
Patrick-Andersen Lumber Corporation is wholesaling 
fir, hemlock, spruce, cedar lumber and box shooks, 
and caters to both the car and cargo requirements 
of the trade. 


CHANGE WITH OHIO COMPANY 


The announcement has been made by the Union 
Wholesale Lumber Co., of Youngstown, Ohio, of the 
appointment of A. I. Michell, formerly of New Orleans, 
La., as manager of its wholesale department. Mr. 
Michell has long been identified with southern pine 
wholesaling and wholesalers. For a number of years 
he was with Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., of New Orleans, 
as sales manager and for the last three years he has 
been a member of the firm of Michell & Kirby, of New 





Orleans, which has acted as purchasing agent for 
many large dealers and wholesalers. Under Mr. 
Michell’s direction a vigorous sales policy will be 


inaugurated that is expected to make the Union Whole- 
sale Lumber Co. a potent factor in the distribution of 
lumber thruout a wide territory. In addition to its 
headquarters office in Youngstown the company has 
purchasing offices at Raleigh, N. C.; Jackson, Miss., 
and Antigo, Wis. 





THE DEMAND FOR HOUSES 


Much has been said and written about the shortage 
of houses in Chicago and other cities, but nothing 
shows this shortage any clearer than the experience of 
a house owner in the Morgan Park section of Chicago. 
This house owner had a rather undesirable house but 
thinking it would be a good plan to rent it he made 
some improvements in it and inserted a classified 
advertisement in one of the daily papers. ‘The first 
day on which the ad appeared the owner received forty- 
two requests to see the house and more on succeeding 
days. Needless to say, the owner wishes he had many 
more houses to rent, having been shown that there is 
an excellent market for them. So many people went 
out to look at this house that the Rock Island Railroad 
began to consider the necessity of running special 
trains for the house seekers. 


LOCAL CONCERN ENLARGES OPERATIONS 

Clarence Boyle, sr., of Clarence Boyle (Inc.), is now 
in the South arranging the details for some changes 
with that concern, which is a hardwood manufacturer 
and wholesaler, and as soon as he returns, which 
will be May 1, Clarence Boyle, jr., will go south to 
remain permanently, becoming secretary of the Pablo 
Cypress Co., which has just begun operations with a 
new band mill at Pablo Creek, near Jacksonville, Fla. 
Mr. Boyle and live at Jacksonville. 


his family will 





CLARENCE BOYLE, JR., AND CLARENCE BOYLBE, 
SR 


Of Clarence Boyle (Inc.) 


He has tendered his resignation as a member of the 
arbitration board and the executive committee of Di- 
vision “C’’—hardwood wholesalers—of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Chicago, as well as treasurer of 
the Illini Club of Chicago, which is the local alumni 
association of the University of Illinois. 

Clarence, jr., is the fourth generation of a family 
of hardwood lumbermen well known thruout the South 
and middle West. His great-grandfather, William 
Boyle, began operations in Indiana in 1850, while his 
grandfather, L. V. Boyle, continued the business in the 
Hoosier State and in Chicago besides operating mills 
at Obion, Tenn., and Boyle, Miss. He died in Cali- 
fornia only a year ago at the age of 87 years. 

For the last thirty-seven years Clarence Boyle, sr., 
of the third generation, has been interested in the 
hardwood industry in Chicago and the South. In 1913 
the firm Clarence Boyle (Inc.) was formed, and in 
1915 Clarence Boyle, jr., who had been sales manager 
of a steel concern in Pennsylvania, came to Chicago 
to assist his father in the business. The younger 
Boyle, who has a legion of friends among local lum- 
bermen, says that going south does not mean that he 
will, forget that Chicago is really his home but real- 
izes that a mill experience will enable him to under- 
stand better the particular problems that the trade 
creates for the manufacturer from year to year. When 
he is in the South his “‘dad” will stay at the Chicago 
office permanently and quit making frequent trips 
south, which has been his business habit in recent 
years. While he may make an occasional southern trip 
to see if the hardwood trees are still there, or note any 
changes that time may bring, he will be on the job 
most of the time at the Chicago offices, which are in the 
Lumber Exchange. In addition to wholesaling hard- 
woods and cypress, Clarence Boyle (Inc.) now handles 
the entire output of three band sawmills located in 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Florida, which have timber 
reserves of approximately 100,000,000 feet, largely 
gum, oak and cypress. 





OVERSEAS LAD PRAYS FOR DELAYED PAY 


Our father who art in Washington, 

Baker be thy name. 

Thy cables come, 

They will be done in Brest, as it is in Le Mans. 

Give us this day our long delayed pay 

And forgive the bugler, the mess sergeant, 

The Y. M. C. A., the field clerks and all those who wear 

bars ; 

And lead us not into the army of occupation, 

But deliver us from another service stripe, 

For thine is the army, the M. P.’s, the Q. M.’s, forever, 
Ah, wee! 

So much is heard of transport ships bringing our 
soldier boys back home by way of New York, Boston 
and other ports and so many of them are back with 
the home folk that an idea might prevail that only a 
handful are left in France to do the remaining part 
of Uncle Sam’s share in the war. But the above 
prayer of a khaki clad lad in France indicates that 
there are still many overseas who are neither home- 
ward bound nor in the army of occupation. The 
prayer was received from the other side this week by 
a local lumberman, who declines to divulge the name 
of the lad who penned it, for fear of involving him with 
Secretary Baker (who, by the way, went to France 
since the prayer was composed) or another of the 
powers that be. Suffice it to say that most of the sol- 
dier boys would like to see what a little real money 
looks like. 





The Camp Manufacturing Co., of Franklin, Va., 
North Carolina manufacturer, announces that on and 
after May 1 its New York office will be located in the 
Flatiron Building at Broadway, Fifth Avenue and 
Twenty-third Street. The suite will be 1214 and the 
telephone 982 Gramercy. 
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How’s This for a 
Time-Saver— Eh? 


Just fasten the Dow Car Door Roller to the next car 
of lumber you have to unload, and you'll see that lum- 
ber come out of there faster ’n you have in all your born 
days. All steel roller with ball bearings and mounted 
on aswivel. Asa time-, labor- and money-saving de- 
vice—oh man! Write today for information regarding 
this and Dow Gravity Conveyors for handling lumber 
and saving money. 


POW WIRE AND IRON WORKS, Incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 


O 


Louis- 
VILLE 


LOUISIANA HARDWOODS 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Offered subject to prior sale. 

Prices shown are Net F.O.B. va. taking Alexandria Rate of 
freight on weights as shown 
below. Prices on ———. for ft st 

Items PLAIN RED OAK 
4/4 No. 2 Com., wt. 4200 Ibs. .100,000’ $19.00 
4/4 No. 3 Com., wt. 4200 Ibs..100,000’ 11.00 
SAP GUM 

















Cue 
- 


6 5/4 No. 2 Com., wt. 3400 Ibs. .150,000’ 21,00 
ASH 
8 4/4 No.1 Com. wt. 3600 lbs.. ryt 32.00 
9 6/4 Is w& 2s., wt. 3600 Ibs..... 15,000’ 75.00 
10 6/4 No. 1 Cem, wt. 3600 Ibs.. 15,000’ 45.00 
11 8/4 Is & 2s, wt. 3600 Ibs..... 8,000’ 90.00 
12 8/4 No. 1,Com., wt. end Ibs.. 4,000’ 50.00 
CYPRE 
19 6/4 - oh & 2 Com.,, — ones 
Pe 30,000’ 30.00 
21 8/4 Shop; wt. 3200 Ibs....... 20,000’ 42.00 
ELM 
25 4/4 Log Run, wt. 3400 2. ee - Reese, 24.00 
26 8/4 Log Run, wt. 3400 Ibs. eee 28.00 
28 10/4 Log Run, wt. 3400 Ibs.... 30.00 
The rewer- Niznstect 
Lumber Company 


( 11 Miles West 


Miltonberg, La., of Alexandria. 


Telephone and Telegraph—Alexandria 


PECIAL 


items ready for 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


9,000’ 1/2” FAS Plain Red Oak 
50,000’ 3/8” No. | Com. Plain Wh. Oak 
150,000’ 4/4” No. | Common Ash 
56,000’ 3/8” FAS Sap Gum 
100,000’ 4/4” 9 to 12” Sap Gum Box Bds. 
50,000’ 4/4” FAS Sap Gum, 13” & Wdr. 
100,000’ 4/4” No. | Shop Cypress 
50,000’ 5/4” No. {| Shop Cypress 
50,000’ 6/4” No. | Shop Cypress 
25,000’ 8/4” No. | Shop Cypress 

All well Manufactured and Dry. 


Let Us Quote You. 


erd. renner 


Lumber LY Company 
ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Oak Bill Stock 


Cypress, Ash, Elm, Gum 
We want to move promptly: 


100,000 ft. 4-4 Select Red Cypress 
100,000 ft. 4-4 No. 1 Common Ash 


Send us your inquiries. 








The 











Dry Stock, high class manufacture, 
good widths, good lengths. 


Pelican umber (“‘o. 


Mound, Louisiana. 











BEAUMONT, TEX. 


(Concluded from page 81) 


in the near future'to take care of the orders they have 
on file. 

The mills at Orange of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Co. and the Miller-Link Lumber Co. were closed down 
last week on account of a strike among the laborers, 
but this has now been adjusted and the mills are again 
being operated, 

The Lone Star Ship Building Co. announced that 
with the completion of hulls now under course of 
construction its yard will be closed down. A suit 
is now pending in the courts of this county seeking 
to throw this company into the hands of a receiver. 

Building locally is increasing rapidly. Permits for 
building during March amounted to over $92,000, 
the largest month since the Government restrictions 
went into effect. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


April 21.—-Weather conditions continue good and 
the labor situation has shown a slight improvement, 
but common labor is still very scarce. A great deal 
of complaint is made about the unsatisfactory service 
rendered by the average common laborer. Wages have 
increased around 100 percent and efficiency has de- 
creased around 25 percent. 

There has not been any great change in market con- 
ditions during the last week. Dimension grows 
stronger and all classes of shed stock continue strong. 
No. 2 flooring is active and the higher grades are in 
good demand. A few sill orders have been out lately. 

The Edward Hines Lumber Co. is making prepara- 
tions to start its new mill at Lumberton. Large crews 
of men are being put to work in the woods, and it is 
understood the plant will be started as soon as it can 
be made ready. 

A. K. McInnis has completed a new mill near Shivers. 
Ife will cut for sawn timber, as he is working in storm 
timber and it runs all heart, 

The Deemer Manufacturing Co., Deemer, Miss., has 
been making general repairs on its sawmill and put- 
ting the plant in shape to turn out both hardwoods and 


pine lumber. 
JACKSON, MISS. 


April 21.—BHxcept for some slight change in the 
higher grades, the local market in southern pine 
seems to have remained as it was during the last few 
weeks. So great is the demand for No. 1 and better 
stock that prices on this material are being advanced 
by some mills. There also seems to be a shortage of 
the upper grades and the mills are not accumulating 
stock to a great extent. The export business is open- 
ing up and is expected to have its effect upon the 
interior market. 

Last Tuesday, southern Mississippi was visited by a 
severe storm that did considerable damage to standing 
timber. The Finkbine Lumber Co, lost about 1,000,- 
000 feet, but the Edward Hines Lumber Co.’s loss 1s 
estimated at between 25,000,000 and 40,000,000 feet. 

H. I. Isabell, of Elkhart, Ind., who represents a 
number of southern mills in that territory and who 
also owns a number of yards in Indiana, was in this 
section accompanied by B, A. Uline, secretary and 
treasurer of the Nappanee Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., of Nappanee, Ind., which concern uses quantities 
of southern pine each year in the manufacture of silos. 
Both said that the outlook is bright and that the de- 
mand for southern pine is increasing. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


April 21.—There is a marked improvement in de- 
mand. Finish moves well at very attractive prices 
and random width boards and shiplap are doing fairly 
well. One by 12 can scarcely be found and the demand 
is very good. All items in framing move nicely except 
2x10, and 2x12’s are a little slow. Timbers and 3-inch 
stock are also a little slow. Altogether there is marked 
improvement in the market situation. Labor is very 
scarce and inefficient and the mills are getting consid- 
erably less than normal output. Very likely ship- 
ments will exceed production and there is no doubt 
that orders are in excess of shipments. 

Nearly all concerns have raised prices 50 cents a 
thousand and indications are of still higher prices. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


April 21.—Trade took a long stride toward stability 
last week. Inquiries and orders came in more freely 
than they have for some time. While considerable 
business was accepted by the mills, it is said that a 
large part of the offerings was turned down for the 
reason that the manufacturers do not care to take 
on any more business than they have to, as they are 
confidently looking for higher prices. One whole- 
saler is said to have shopped in this territory this 
week for more than two million feet of shed stock. 

Business has so far improved in volume that the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association has resumed 
the publication of its weekly price averages, based 
upon actual sales in the territory. Dimension lumber 
10 inches and up is in strong demand, while 6- and 8- 
inch merchantable are yet in slight call. Planing 
mill stock has shown a gradual stiffening and is sell- 
ing about $2 in advance over last week. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


April 21.-—As practically all the important hardwood 
mills are holding their stocks at advances of 10 to 30 
percent over last year’s figures, wholesalers have not 
been in a position to go out and buy as extensively as 
if the discrepancy between the buying and selling ends 
were less. The demand is not urgent and yet one 
Canadian concern, for instance, is asking 33% percent 
advance, which brings its quotations far above those 
on similar stocks in the United States, altho Canadian 


wholesalers buy the stock largely for United States 
markets. Scarcity may ease the situation later in 
favor of the mills but the demand is such that advances 
are likely to be of an only nominal nature. A sale of 
about 3,000,000 feet is about to be decided today in 
favor of the United States on account of the Canadian 
mills’ quotations. While a shortage of thick, dry stock 
does exist, particularly in birch, it seems that prices 
are out of line and that wholesalers are not warranted 
in buying. 

The market for softwoods is active and continues to 
improve. A wholesale firm reports the best week’s 
business since the signing of the armistice. Inquiries 
are more numerous and many of them are coming from 
the United States. Spruce lath are very strong and 
have gone up 15 to 25 cents a thousand within the 
last ten days. No. 1 white pine lath are practically off 
the market and No, 2 are not to be had. 

Wholesalers call attention to the fact that many 
inquiries from the United States call for “Tonawanda 
grading,” but as the majority of Canadian manufac- 
turers offer a grade of “mill run,” a good sound grade 
of merchantable timber which is the product of the 
log with the culls and the betters taken out, they 
quote back on “mill run” and dealers in Buffalo and 
Detroit now understand the grade and buy in this way 
to their satisfaction. Mill run is better than No. 2 
barn as it contains a percentage of No. 1 barn and 
the good lumber that buyers are able to pick out more 
than makes up for the sorting. 

Trade in Ontario continues active and retailers find 
the demand for nearly all purposes increasing. House 
building is becoming quite active and farmers are buy- 
ing with more freedom, so that the year’s trade 
promises to be good. 

Largely due to the efforts of the Ontario Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association the Ontario Government 
has appointed a committee with a view to introducing 
a new mechanic’s and wage earner’s lien act and the 
retail lumber trade will be represented on this com- 
mittee. 

J. W. Floyd, of Philadelphia, Pa., a well known 
lumber commission agent who handles a number of 
important Canadian stocks in United States markets, 
is on a business trip to Toronto. 

The Canada Lumber Co., which has its plant and 
yard at Weston, Ont., is finding it hard to keep abreast 
of the large amount of business that is coming its way, 
for Weston is experiencing a building boom as the 
result of several important industrial plants having 
been located there recently. 


ST. JOHN, N. B. 


April 21.—The legislature of New Brunswick has 
passed a bill providing that all workmen must be 
vaccinated before going into the lumber camps. The 
new law is not to become operative until a year after 
its passage, in order that ample time may be given 
to all men working in the woods to secure vaccination. 
An outbreak of smallpox last year cost the county of 
Gloucester $26,000, and a number of other counties 
also suffered. It is also proposed to destroy any old 
camps that have been infected. 

The fact that the British Government has about 
500,000,000 feet of lumber, some of it in England and 
some on this side, which was purchased during the 
war period, is a disturbing element in the general 
situation. Nobody knows what disposition will be made 
of this lumber. It is expected, however, that the mat- 
ter will soon be settled. Until it is the market sit- 
uation remains uncertain. A St. John shipper said 
last week, however, that he could make a profit on 
lumber shipments to England at present prices, but the 
margin was not so large as he desired. He reports that 
the American market for provincial lumber is strength- 
ening and the trade generally is optimistic. 

The sawmills of Stetson, Cutler & Co., Murray & 
Gregory and John E. Moore & Co., which have been 
operating for some time, were down for several days 
last week, the men having asked for an increase of 80 
cents a day. They finally accepted an increase of 40 
cents and work was resumed. The ice is all out of 
the rivers, the drives are coming along well, and 
all the mills in the province will soon be in active 
operation, with a very busy season ahead. ' 

It is announced that the lumber industry of New 
Brunswick will immediately be brought under the 
provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. It 
had previously been exempted because of opposition by 
many lumber operators, but most of this opposition has 
been overcome and the Government will now bring the 
industry under the provisions of the act, which is 
a very comprehensive one, fully safeguarding the in- 
tetests of the working men. 

The Bathurst Lumber Co. will add fourteen new 
driers to the sulphite drying room in its pulp mill and 
twelve hand barkers to its wood room, enabling it to 
add ten tons to its daily output of sulphite pulp, mak- 
ing it sixty tons a day. It is reported that a large 
pulp mill will be erected in the near future at Bear 
River, Nova Scotia, which is the center of a consider- 
able lumber industry. 


The town of Edmundston, where Frasier Gunanates 
(Ltd.), have their big pulp mill, is growing rapidly 
and a large number of houses will be built there this 
year, as there is still a shortage despite great build- 
ing activity for three years. The concern is erecting 
a dam in the Madawaska River in the heart of the 
town. A bridge will be placed on the surface of the 
dam and will be used for electric power purposes for 
the big mill. The company’s big sawmill below Fred- 
ericton is in operation, with a probable cut of nearly 
fifteen feet ahead for the season. 


PAA 
AccorDING to press reports, members of the 
Australian land and sea forces and their depend- 
ents will receive assistance from the Government 
up to a maximum of $3,500 toward buying homes. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 





NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Mobile—The Loop Lumber & Wood- 
working Co. is being organized. 

ARKANSAS. Malvern—The Batesville Excelsior 
Co. is considering the establishment of a branch 
plant here to employ about fifty men. 

CALIFORNIA. Bakersfield—The Bakersfield 
Sandstone Brick Co. will put in a lumber yard in 
addition to its present line. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Oliver W. Smith has opened 
a wholesale and common lumber business. } 

Chicago—W. I. Wooding has opened an office in 
the Conway Building. 

INDIANA. Evansville—The Universal Manufac- 
turing ©o., recently incorporated, will succeed the 
Schnute-Holtman Lumber Co. of this city and will 
manutacture office furniture and equipment in the 
old plant of that company. 

KANSAS.  Independence—The 
Co. recently began business. 

KENTUCKY. Whitesburg—The Whitesburg 
Building & Supply Co. is opening a yard. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The Lanier & Pater- 
son Lumber Co. recentiy opened in the wholesale 
business. 

New Orleans—The Liberty Lumber Co. has started 
in the whclesale and export lumber business. 


Kessler Lumber 


NEBRASKA. Chappell—The Farmers’ Lumber & 
Hardware Co. recenuy began business. 

Humphrey—The Farmers Co-operative Lumber 
Co. recently began a retail business. 


OREGON. Hillsboro-—-The Copeland & McCready 
Building Material Co. will reéngage in business here. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pen Argy:—The Penn Lum- 
ber & Coal Co. is being organized. 

TEXAS. Albany and Breckenridge—B. W. Searcy 
recently began a retail business. 

Kastiand—'l’. Harreit and assoviates are building 
aw new itumber yaru here and are reported as put- 
ting in a yard at Mangum, Tex., also. 

Kanger—‘the kKirkpatrick Lumber Co. has opened 
a yard. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Grandee Forest 
Products Co. recently began a wholesale business. 

Seattle—The Gray iuumver & Shingie Co. recentiy 
began a wholesale business. 


BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—Deal Bros. 
chased the controlling interest in the Powers-Mc- 
Gill Lumber Co., of Vance, Ala. The property in- 
cludes a sawmill with an output of 1luv,0u0 feet a 
day and timver lands estimated at 150,000,000 feet. 
The consideration is reported as over $500,000. 

ARIZONA. Somerton and Yuma—A. lL. VeMmund is 


have pur- 


succeeded by the J. D. Halstead Lumber Co., of 
Phoenix. 
ARKANSAS. Lockesburg—The D. H. Harris mill 


has been soid to the federal Lumber Co., of Tex- 
arkana. ‘The new owners will operate the sawmuil 
and in addition to the cut of their own plant wiil 
buy lumber for the planers at the plant. They 
a also bought the output of the H. M. Friday 
mill. 

CALIFORNIA. Butte City—E. P. Smith has 
purchased the retail yard of the Glenn County 
Lumber Co. aiter having operateu it for that com- 
pany during the last seven years. Previously Mr. 
Smith was with the Davidson-Case Lumber Co., 
Wichita, Kan., as manager of the Oklahoma yards. 

Manteca—ihe Hart-Wood Lumber Cc., of San 
Francisco, has bought out the Reinhart Lumber Co. 
R. J. Arnoid wiil be in charge. 

Pasadena—The ‘Tallaksen lumber Co. 
ceeded by the luffer Riley Lumber Co. 


IDAHO. Sugar City—The National Park Lumber 
Co. bought out the entire interests of the Sugar 
City Hardware Co. and wiil enlarge. C. Schwendi- 
man will be manager. 

ILLINOIS. Ashmore—G. A. 
succeeded by Charles Kirchner. 

Capron—O. H. Wright & Co., in the lumber and 
coal business at Beividere, Ill., have bought out 
5S. W. Dimond, 

IOWA. Clarence—The Donkle Bros. Co. has sold 
out to the Clarence Co-operative Co. 

Sidney—The Brandon Lros. umver Co. has sold 
out the yard at Union, Neb., to Franz Bros. Lum- 
ber Co. 

West Branch—The Bell Lumber Co. is succeeded 
by the L. D. Gamble Co. 


KANSAS. Kensington—A. M. Cowan has pur- 
chased an interest in the Hayes-Lyon Co. 

Manhattan—George Craig has soid his interest in 
the Manhattan Lumber & Coal Co. to Meyers & 
Samuel. 

Paradise—The C. E. Robinson Lumber Co. is suc- 
ceeded by James Kvasnicka & Bros. 

Seneca—L. B. Keith has soid out to the Riner 
Lumber Co. 

KENTUCKY. Frankfort—The Capital Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. has been sold to the #rankfort 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 

Louisville—The Grunwald Woodworking Co. is 
succeeded by the Louisville Novelty Co. 

Lancaster—A. H. Bastin & Son have bought out 
the S. S. S. Lumber Co. 

McHenry—Dr. Dunn has bought out the McHenry 
Lumber & Implement Co. 

MICHIGAN. Munising—The Superior Lumber & 
Cedar Co. is succeeded by Jackson & Tindle, with 
headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y 

MINNESOTA. Fergus Falls—R. M. Carlson has 
bought an interest in the lumber business of J. A. 
Nelson, who recently bought out the Sandbeck 
Lumber & Supply Co. 

_ Le Roy—The Farmers’ Co-operative Grain & 
Stock Co. succeeds Palmer-Burgess & Sons. 

MISSOURI. Clifton City—The C. J. Harris Lum- 
ber Co., with general offices at St. Louis, has pur- 
chased the hardware stock of Charles Regen and 
will operate the store in connection with its retail 
yard here. 


is suc- 


Brown & Co. are 


Hale—The local branch of the Logan-Moore Co. 
is now in charge of Ross Moore, and has added 
hardware and implements to the line. 

Ridgeway—The Miner & Frees Lumber Co. has 
recently purchased the retail yards of Ruley & 
Kunkel, at Oregon, Mo., and Richardson & Craw- 
ford, Leon, Iowa. 

Unionville—Lex L. Morgan has sold his lumber 
yard to J. E. Fuller, of Princeton, operator of a 
chain of yards. 

NEBRASKA. Union—The lumber yard of Bran- 
don Bros. Lumber Co. has been sold to the Franz 
Bros. Lumber Co. 


OHIO. Cambridge—The Cambridge Lumber & 
Coal Co. has been formed by merging the Cam- 
bridge Coal Co. and the Fairchild Planing Mill & 
Lumber Co. 

Lima—The old Coss lumber mill has been sold to 
Otto Swisher. 

Westerville—The Lee Lumber Co. has purchased 
the National Staple Post Co., and will conduct that 
business in addition to its regular line. 

Youngstown—A. G. Sharp has bought 
George H. Dingledy Lumber Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Alva—The Minnetonka Lumber Co. 
has been sold to the other dealers. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. The Loonan Lum- 





out the 


Garretson— 


ber Co. has been sold to the Farmers’ Grain & 
Supply Co. 
TEXAS. Corpus Christi—The South Texas Lum- 


ber Co. is succeeded by the Kuntz Lumber Co. 


UTAH. Santaquin—The Beebe Lumber Co. is 
succeeded by the Santaquin Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Fairwater—Stellmacher Bros. suc- 
ceed ‘‘tinkham & Mielkie in the lumber, grain and 
implement business. 

New Richmond—tThe Interstate Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeds the King Lumber Co. 

WYOMING. Douglas—The Florence 
Co., lumber and hardware dealer, 
to the Wyoming Commercial Co. 

Medicine Bow—The M. Bb. Lumber Co, 
ceeded by the Southern Wyoming Lumber 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—The McCormick Lum- 
ber Co. has been incorporated by vy. G. McCormick 
and others with a capital stock of $10,000 to con- 
lutliver Vuomiecos, Hattmaaung Southern 


Hardware 
has been sold 


is suc- 
Co. 


CLUE ch vy bess cent 
pine exciusively. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—Great Central 
ber Co., Incorporavced; Capital, $2,500,000; Lo 
chase and develop timber :ands. 

FLORIDA. Tampa-—American Creosote Manufac- 
turing Co., incorporated to deal in lumber and ties, 
and wo operate a creosoling plant etec.; Capital, 
$5,000,000, 

IDAHO. 
(Ltd.); 
boxes 


Tim- 
pur- 


“oeur d’'Alene—Latour Lumber Co. 
incorporated to manutacture lumber, ties, 
8S, Shingies aud other wood products, and to ac- 
quire and operate booms, boats and flumes. ‘the 
principal piace of business will be Cataido, Idaho, 
on the Coeur d’Alene River. 

ILLINOIS. 


ber Co. 









Chicago—The Galloway-Pease Lum- 
has been incorporated. 


ptreator—F. J. Schmicz Co., increasing capital to 
$25,000, 
INDIANA. Corydon—Ohio River Hub Co., in- 


corporated to manufacture automobile and wagon 
macerial; capital, $10,000. 

itsvansvilie—National Building Materials Co., in- 
corporated, to buy materiais tor the National Con- 
tract Co., which has the contract for buiiding a 
number of dams on the Ohio River for the Federal 
Government. Capital, $10,000. 

Gary—David G.iueck steaity Co., incorporated to 
erect houses and business structures; capital, 
$500,000. 

Greentown—Sweetser Lumber Co., incorporated 
to deat in building materiais; capital, $20,000. 

Latayette—Stanaard Woodworking Co.,_ incor- 
porated to deal in building materiais; capital, 
$10,000. 

vincennes—Knox County Lumber Co., increasing 
capital trom $60,000 to $125,000. 


LOUISIANA. Alexandria—Liberty Lumber Co. 
increasing capital from $10,00y to $50,000. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Twin City Sash & 
Door Co. has been incorporated with capital of 
$50,000. 

NEBRASKA. Beaver City—Valley Lumber Co., 


increasing capital trom $40,v00 to 9100,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—Areneil Lumber Co., 
incorporated to conduct a whoiesaie and retail lum- 
ber business; capital, $125,000. 


NEW YORK. New York—Acme Lumber & 
Moulding Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 
New York—Saiudes Lumber Co., incorporated; 


capital, $10,000. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Marble—A. T. Dorsey Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $40,000. 


OHIO. Cambridge—Cambridge Lumber & Coal 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 


bayton—Peter Kuntz-Cook Lumber Co., increas- 
ing capital to $100,000. 
OREGON. Klamath Falls—Sprague River Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000. 
Medford—Sterling Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 


ital, $25,000. 

St. Helens—Island Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $50,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Carolina Tim- 
ber & Railway Co., incorporated with capital of 
$250,000. Will manufacture lumber. 


Philadelphia—Frank C. Snedecker & Co., incor- 

porated under same name, with capital of $200,000. 

arren—Commercial Lumber Co., incorporated to 
deal in timber; capital, $200,000. 

RHODE ISLAND. Woonsocket— Woonsocket 
Consumers’ Coal Co., incorporated to deal in coal, 
wood, lumber and building materials; capital, 
$25,000. 
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Yellow Pine 
2x4’s and 2x6’s 


That is my specialty. Let me 
rove it to you on a trial order 





Quality and Service 
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Write Long and Short Leaf 
y ~ Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Joists and 


High Grade Finish. 


R. E. O’Niell, Jr. 


Manufacturer's Agent 
Interstate Bank Bidg., 
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Timbers of Quality 


Planing Mill Products 
of Superior Workmanship 


Tip, Butt 


Piling of Any E Length 


with or 
without Bark 
You Will Buy Genuine 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Do We Sell You? 


Hammond Lumber Co., 


HAMMOND, LA. 
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Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 

















C. H. Moore, Pres. F.G. Lock, V.P. G. W. Law, Sec. & Treas. 








Manufacturers of ROUGH and DRESSED 
Calcasieu ¥2is.ri.. Lumber 


WESTLAKE, LOUISIANA 














POWELL LUMBER CO. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


Yellow Pine 











LONG LEAF ) 
Poitevent & Favre 
Mende Lumber Co. ‘pacseetes 


Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Building 








CARL AEY 


Big Value YELLOW PINE 


We Specialize its Manufacture 


Krause & Managan Lbr. Co., Ltd, “=S™LA*=» 














FOR SALE—TWO HUNDRED PAGES OF 
LOGS LUMBER AND LIFE 
In the new book, ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ by Douglas Malloch, 
the ‘‘lumberman poet.’’ Illustrated in color. $1.25 postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 S. Dearborn 8t., 
Chicago. 
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This Smokeless and Sparkless Burner will Last 20 Years 
We also manufacture 
IMrarronary DOILERS 
Tanks and Sheet Iron Work of all descriptions 
REFUSE BURNERS and TOPS A SPECIALTY 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 

Tops and Smoke Stacks. Repairing Done On Short Notice 

° Ph Ballard 555 

Seattle Boiler Works, Stxtrit.wast. 

Sac. te Ballard Boiler Works, Frank F, Hopkins, Prop., Rea Phone Ballard 1209 
Canadian Office, 1103 Columbia Street, New Westminster, B. C, 
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C. L. Gray Lumber Co. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Long and Shortleaf 


ar emgage ea 
Pachuta - - Mis. Yellow Pine, Red 
sore -- _ 
West King ae and Sap Gum, 
unction, Miss. - 
pose a Red and White 
ARD 
paMiits AT: = Oak, and Poplar 
eatrice - - Miss. 
Battle - - - Miss. 
Address all Correspondence to 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 

















Short Leaf 7 


ellow ine 


Band Sawed, Steam Kiln 
Dried and Soda Dipped 


Our daily capacity of 
125,000 ft. insures ample 
stocks at all times to 
meet your Rush Needs. 


WRITE US TODAY 


D.F. McCullough, 


Columbus °*cetiviette, 
COLUMBUS, 


‘memenien Lumber Company 








B. C. Godwin, Pres. J. R. Sandefur, Secy.-Treas. 


Warren-Godwin Lumber Co. 


Specializing in Yellow Pine 


Dimension, Siding, Finish, 
Shiplap, Flooring and Ceiling 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS, 
Sales Office: JACKSON, MISS. 











SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Lumber Co., recently incorporated. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Sioux Falls—West Side Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

TENNESSEE. 3ristol—Bristol Door & Lumber 
Co., increasing capital from $50,000 to $150,000. 

Knoxville—Renegar-Speyer Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $5,000. 

Memphis—Cook- Wyatt Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000; will operate a sawmill on the Tom- 
bigbee River in Alabama. About 3,000,000 feet of 
white ash and 10,000,000 feet of pine are available 
and will be handled by this plant. 

Memphis—Kellogg Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $100,000. 

Memphis—Smith Lumber Co. has been incorpo- 
rated. 

Nashville—Farris Hardwood Lumber Co., in- 
creased capital from $110,000 to $300,000. 

UTAH. Provo—Provo Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000. 

WASHINGTON. Kelso—Hiawatha 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Seattle—Patterson Lumber 
capital, $50,000. 

Tacoma—George M. Harty Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., incorporated. 

WISCONSIN. Barron—Barron Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital from $15,000 to $30,000. 

Chippewa Falls—United Wood Products Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $75,000; to manufacture toys, 
novelties and other wooden articles. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


CONNECTICUT. Stratford—The Chatlos Lum- 
ber Co., of Bridgeport, which recently sold its plant 
there to the Columbia Graphophone Co., has bought 
twenty acres of land on the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railway and Broad Street and will build 
a modern lumber plant there. The company has 
also bought an additional strip of about eleven 
acres on the Housatonic River upon which it will 
erect docks about 1,500 feet long to facilitate the 
handling of lumber and coal. 

FLORIDA. West Palm 
boat builders, will erect a wooden 
site recently purchased and install 
machinery. 

INDIANA. Lawrenceburg—The Batesville Lum- 
ber & Veneer Co. is preparing to build a new veneer 
mill here, 40 by 300 feet. 

Noblesville—The Capital Furniture & Manufac- 
turing Co. has announced its intention to spend 
$60,000 in improvements following the recent pur- 
chase of a city block adjoining its factory. Three 
large additions will be included in the improve- 
ments. 

South Bend-—-The Studebaker Corporation has 
purchased a tract of land south of the city and 
will use it for an addition to the lumber yards. 

Winslow—The Allen A. Wilkinson Lumber Co. is 
making extensive improvements in its yards and 
will greatly increase its capacity. 

KANSAS. Nercatur—The Reid Lumber Co. will 
rebuild the yards destroyed by fire last November. 

Troy—Corbet & Hancock are tearing down the 
old sheds at their lumber yard and will erect new 
ones. 

LOUISIANA. Shreveport—E. K. Edkins, of Hope, 
Ark., is reported to be planning the erection of a 
barrel heading plant. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Marble—The Dorsey Lum- 
ber Co. will erect a plant here. The company was 
recently incorporated with a capital of $40,000. 

Newbern—The Smith Creek Stave & Lumber Co., 
recently incorporated with a capital of $50,000, will 
install a plant to manufacture barrel staves and 
heading, surfaced lumber etc. Machinery will be 
power driven, the power to be supplied by the 
Tidewater Power Co. 

Winston-Salem—P. C. Edgerton is reported to be 
planning to establish a plant to do cabinet work, 
manufacture small wooden articles and repair fur- 
niture. 


OHIO. Marion—The Marion County Lumber Co. 
has under construction an addition to its lumber 
shed and mill and will install a gravity conveyor 
system. 

Troy—The Troy Lumber Co. has purchased a site 
upon which a lumber yard will be installed. The 
yard will be enclosed under one roof, and will be 
thoroly equipped to handle lumber. A switch from 
the New York Central will be built into the second 
story of the buildings. ¥ 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Dillon—The Beaufort 
County Lumber Co. will erect a lumber plant. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Bridgewater—F. M. Slagle & 
Co, will tear down the old wooden sheds and erect 
new ones. 

De Smet-——-The Botsford Lumber Co. will move 
its yards to a new site upon which a new shed 
and office building will be erected. 


WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Canal Lumber Co. 
is completing a new warehouse on its dock, enlarg- 
ing its warehouse space to 85 by 210 feet. 

Vancouver—The California Barrel Co. has pur- 
chased 113 acres of land and will erect a plant cost- 
ing $500,000 which will give employment to 1,000 
men, 

WISCONSIN. Superior—The Lurye Furniture Co. 
will erect a 3-story manufacturing plant, 50 by 140 
feet, with dry kilns and other auxiliaries. 


CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Houston—The sawmill owned by 
Dr. R. A. Jones was recently burned at a loss of 
$500. A quantity of lumber stacked in the yard was 
saved. The mill will be rebulit at once. 

GEORGIA. Waycross—The Enterprise Lumber 
Co.’s mill and yards were destroyed by fire at an 
estimated loss of $30,000, partly covered by insur- 
ance. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Lee—The lumber yard of 
Knox & Van Antwerp was damaged by fire to the 
amount of $1,500, covered by insurance. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Fire in the plant of the 
C. Nelson Manufacturing Co. caused a loss of about 
$30,000, covered by insurance. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—Fire recently destroyed 
the sawmill owned by the Arthur McMullin Con- 
struction Co., the loss being estimated at $5,000. 

NEW YORK. North Tonawanda—George Harold 
Cramer and George C. Meyers, lumber dealers, have 
each suffered a recent fire loss. 


Dillon—Beaufort County 


Shingle Co., 


Co., incorporated; 


Beach—McCay Bros., 
building on a 
woodworking 





Phelps—The saw and grist mill of Seymour Frid- 
ley was destroyed by fire. 

OHIO. Akron—The Akron -Lumber Co. recently 
had a fire loss of about $150,000. 

Cleveland—The planing mill of the Singletary 
Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire with a loss of 
$15,000. 

OREGON. Wheeler—J. A. Jensen has had a re- 
cent fire loss. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Elgin—The sawmill of Harry 
B. Lyons was destroyed by fire. 

Yeagertown—J. M. Yeager has had a loss by fire. 

VIRGINIA. Portsmouth—Fire of unknown origin 
on April 15 destroyed four buildings of the Two- 
State Package Co. and much stock and machinery. 
This concern was engaged in making containers 
for truckers and other produce shippers. The loss 
is estimated at $100,000. 

WASHINGTON. Bunker—The Hill Logging Co. 
has had a recent fire loss. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—The W. Conway Co., 
2019 St. Paul Avenue, manufacturer of doors, sash 
and interior woodwork, sustained a loss estimated 
at $50,000, on April 10, in the planing mill. The 
plant was insured. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Ottawa—A loss of $10,000 was caused 
by fire in the Normand sawmill and residence at 
Fort Coulonge near Ottawa. The mill was entirely 
destroyed. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


CHAKLOTTE, Micu., April 22.—The Michigan Supreme 
Court has handed down a decision affirming an award 
of the Owosso (Mich.) circuit court of $3,184.43 to 
Frank J. Sayre, of Durand, as damages incurred when 
a sawmill at Durand belonging to Sayre’s father was 
destroyed by fire in 1895. The elder Sayre, in suing 
the Grand Trunk Railroad system, alleged, that sparks 
from a locomotive started the fire. The case has been 
in the courts most of the time since the fire. 


OrTawa, Ont., April 21.—J. B. Magloughlin, lumber 
broker, sued James Davidson’s Sons (Ltd.) for $10,000 
in the Ontario High Court, alleging this was due as 
commission on the sale of lumber purchased by W. C. 
Edwards Co, (Ltd.). Grant Davidson, for the defense, 
contended that the plaintiff did not earn the commission 
and that the lumber deal was put thru by another. 
Judgment was reserved, 





A decision handed down by 
Chief Justice Cornish, of the State Supreme Court, 
allows $63,000 to plaintiffs in the equity case of 
Irving P. Andrews et al. vs. Grant Smith and William 
EK. Hauser for $288,000. The matter related to money 
borrowed by the plaintiffs from Smith and Hauser, 
who are prominent lumber dealers on the Pacific coast, 
to carry on their box making business. In return for 
the use of this money, control of certain of the 
plaintiff’s property, or the management thereof, passed 
to defendants, and it was the claim of the plaintiffs 
that inefficient management of this property was 
largely responsible for their alleged indebtedness to 
defendants, 


Banoor, ME., April 19. 





Caur D’ALENB, IpAno, April 19.—Judge R. N. Dunn 
handed down a decision in the action of Burns and 
seventeen other lien claimants against the Bradford- 
Kennedy Co., allowing their claims in full, with interest 
from the date on which they quit work, and ordered 
the logs upon which they worked to be sold. If the 
price is not sufficient to pay the claims, the Kennedy 
Bradford Co. shall be liable for the balance due, as the 
company had sawed over 200,000 feet in booms after 
the liens were filed and had therefore become liable 
for the value of the logs cut, amounting to $2,800. The 
judge also allowed as attorney’s fees, $425. He held 
that the company was doing business in Idaho thru 
the Idaho Lumber & Manufacturing Co., a subsidiary 
corporation, and that contracts taken by that organ- 
ization were contracts of the Bradford-Kennedy Co. 





TIMBERLAND SALES 


DE QUEEN, ARK., April 23.—Frank Ogden, of De 
Queen, and C, H. Bell, of Fayetteville, have sold to the 
Amos Handle Co., of Poteau, Okla., 3,000 acres of 
stumpage timber on Little River near this city for a 
consideration of $5,000. 





MAYKING, Ky., April 23.—The Pine Creek Coal & 
Lumber Co, purchased hardwood timber lands in the 
“flats” of the Cumberland Mountains, headwaters of 
Pine —. for early development. Mills will soon be 
installed. 


Wuirtessbure, Ky., April 23.—J. H. Short and T. J. 
Mullins purchased timber lands in the Pound River 
district of Wise County, Virginia, and will develop 
during the next few months, 


HYMENEAL 


SODERBERG-McGOLDRICK—Miss Margaret Mary 
McGoldrick, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. McGoldrick, 
of Spokane, was married at 7:30 Monday morning, 
April 21, to Carl Soderberg, at the Sacred Heart 
Church in Spokane. After a honeymoon trip to the 
coast they will make their home in Spokane, where 
Mr. Soderberg is associated with the Phoenix Lum- 
ber Co. He was recently discharged from the serv- 
ice, having been with the spruce division, being lo- 
eated at Vancouver Barracks, Wash. The bride is 
the daughter of one of the best known lumbermen 
of the Northwest. 


LUMBER CONCERN OPENS WESTERN OFFICE 


Et Paso, Tex., April 21.—The National Lumber 
Co., of Andalusia, Ala., has opened a western office 
here with S. W. Boyd, formerly of the International 
Ship Building Co., of Pascagoula, Miss., as sales 
manager. G. W. Adams, president of the National 
Lumber Co., opened the office, which has nearly a 
dozen employees. It is his purpose to serve the 
retail yard trade of this section of Texas. 
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WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 38 


Chicago lumbermen are more hopeful than they 
have been for a long time. Not only ig business 
better with the most of them but the outlook is 
more favorable. April is going to represent for 
them one of the best months they have had in 
a long time and May is expected to make April look 
foolish. Chicago is witnessing considerable build- 
ing, proved by visible evidences about town in the 
way of actual construction, increase in building 
permits and delivery of material to the job. Local 
retail yard men say that more lumber has left 
their yards lately for building construction than 
in months, and architects have so much prospective 
business on their books that conditions are looking 
rosy for lumber deliveries thruout the summer. 
Real estate men join the loud chorus of better con- 
ditions, and other lines interested in building 
growth say the same thing. One striking feature 
of benefit this week was the opinion reached by the 
members of the Illinois State committee investigat- 
ing building material prices that the manufacturers 
and distributers had come out in the open and con- 
vinced them that present costs could not justify a 
decrease in material prices. The conclusion reached 
by the committee has done much to convince the 
public that prices are not going to tumble. Another 
favorable feature helpful to business is the way 
the people are buying Victory bonds, and just as 
soon as the drive is over trade will be more settled. 
The tendency is toward advancing prices of most 
kinds of lumber. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade 
9 


RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED APRIL 

Lumber Shingles 
SE veh see Reh ed ban heas 32,471,000 4,095,000 
EOEE BG ceeecetsecceneanes 54,852,000 6,185,000 
Di) eee eee 22, 381, 000 2,090,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN, 1 TO APRIL 19 

Lumber Shingles 
Me i ¢Reds ebveweeauneaws 450,801,000 62,568,000 
See ere 702,272,000 74,132,000 
RENE 6 6. kb. ct cncacica 251,471,000 11,564,000 

SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED APRIL 19 

Lu mi ber Shingles 
EE Wik cee aes wa ereee 12,155,000 2,687,000 
BOO HiecaeneeaGarwene 31,517,000 4,714,000 
WGI 2 nice kan Kune 29,362,000 2 027, 000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO APRIL 19 

Lumber Shingles 
DT RS or pee rrr rer 180,768,000 40,679,000 
WOES Si asicenews er rrr 346,302,000 50, 670,000 
er ey 165,534,000 “9 ,991, 000 


Chicago Building Permits 
Permits issued by the Chicago Building Depart- 
ment for the week ending April 23 were as 
follows: 





CLASS No Value 
Ce 66 tenes vecseneecsns 2,575 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000..... 36 116, 000 

5,000 and under BEOUO. cccs 30 202,575 

10,000 and under 25,000..... 19 275,200 

25,000 and under 50,000..... 5 175,400 

50,000 and under 100,000..... 4 250,000 

TOG GOS GRA OVER. ccc ccccccccss 4 950,000 
I er eee Cee 102 $ 1,971, 750 
Average valuation for week...... 19/331 
Totals previous week............ “100 1,215,675 
Average valuation previous week. .. 12,15 
Totals corresponding week 1918.. 73 627,400 
Totals to April 23, 1918......... 1,173 15,680,825 


Totals corresponding period 1918. 592 10,317,866 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, April 23.—The improving situation in 
the lumber trade is noticeable with northern pine 
distributers, who say that yards are now asking 
for stocks. Factory trade is also good and on the 
whole the situation is much better than in a long 
time. Prices are strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn., April 21.—Prolonged wet 
weather with considerable snow in places has held 
back business of all kinds. Farmers are just be- 
ginning to get into the fields at a time when spring 
seeding for wheat was finished last season. Roads 
were too bad for much retail trade in the country 
districts, so wholesale business has developed rather 
slowly and no rush is expected until spring work on 
the farm is out of the way. 


New York, N. Y., April 22.—While there is a 
slight improvement, it is difficult to pick out the 
stronger spot. Yards buy sparingly. Plenty of 
lumber is available, and with assortments among 
retailers so broken wholesalers see little reason 
for cutting prices. 





Buffalo, N. Y., April 23.—The white pine market 
shows little increase in activity, tho inquiries are 
on the gain. Scarcely any demand is coming for 
pattern lumber, tho prices are being upheld by a 
scarcity of stock. The building lines are not tak- 
ing their usual proportion of white pine. In the 
lower grades much quiet is prevailing, tho within 
a short time more business is likely to develop. 
Stocks are adequate for the market needs. 





EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, N. Y., April 22.—While it is certain 
there is to be a large falling off in the production 
among eastern mills, and a large export business 
to England, the poor buying among yards has en- 
abled an accumulation of desirable sizes at manu- 
facturing points. While much of this will be 
needed quickly, the slowness with which buyers 
place their orders causes some easing off in prices. 


Boston, Mass., April 23.—Altho demand for spruce 
dimension is quiet prices are fairly firm: Base, 8 
inches and under, $45 to $46; 9-inch, $46 to $47; 10- 
inch, $47 to $48; 12-inch, $49 to $50. Random is 
becoming firmer and is quoted at: 2x3, 2x4, 2x6 and 
2x7, $37 to $38; 2x8, $42 to $43; 2x10, $45 to $46; 2x12, 
$47 to $49. Boards are dull, for retailers find trade 
dull and refuse to add to stocks. Spruce covering 
boards, 5 inches and up, are quoted at $38 to $39 
and matched clipped boards at $42 to $43. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, April 23.—There is not much change in 
the white cedar situation, tho business is fairly 
satisfactory, especially with posts. Retail yards 
are making a good demand for posts as the farm- 
ers are doing considerable fencing work or plan 
to do so between their seeding time and harvest. 
The pole trade is also better. There is a better 
demand for white cedar shingles. 


Minneapolis, Minn., April 21.—Wet weather has 
been favorable for setting posts and poles, but 
rains spoiled the roads so that yards have done 
very little business. Post business is quiet and 
poles are not much sought for, tho a slight im- 
provement is reported in some quarters. 


HARDWOODS 

Chicago, April 23.—The hardwood situation is 
much improved as local distributers find a demand 
from many quarters that have been places of slow 
picking for a long time. So suddenly has the trade 
revived that many wholesalers are now hustling 
for stocks to cover their requirements. Stocks both 
north and south, especially dry stocks, are far be- 
low normal and with a better demand lucky is the 
wholesaler who has dry stocks to draw from to sup- 
ply his trade. The interior trim people are daily 
getting more ambitious in taking on stocks. 


Minneapolis, Minn., April 21.—Building activity 
is growing, but in the country has been held back 
by rains and bad roads. The hardwood market is 
found mainly in furniture and implement lines and 
sash and door trade has not shown much increase. 
There is not much low grade stock available for 
shipping, but the demand for it has fallen off some- 
what. There is little retail yard demand for hard- 
wood or flooring. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 22.—Yard inquiry has 
been picking up and there is an increase in the call 
for bridge and culvert stock. Demand for special 
cuttings is very good, but the log output at the 
west side mills in the last four months has been 
only half of normal and most of the orders can 
not be supplied. The demand has cleaned out sup- 
plies of factory stock. The railroads are buying 
some car oak, but are not heavily in the market 
as yet. Box factories are taking very little stock. 


St. Louls, Mo., April 22.—The demand for quar- 
tered white oak continues the bright spot in the 
hardwood market. This situation is having a sym- 
pathetic effect on red oak, and this market is some- 
what stronger. Ash, too, continues in good de- 
mand. The fact is, there is considerable improve- 
ment in the upper grades of practically all woods, 
the lower grades being rather slack. 


New York, N. Y., April 22.—There has been a 
further cancelation ‘of orders which has unsettled 
the hardwood situation. The demand is active, but 
confined largely to high grade stock. Inquiries 
are good and smaller millwork factories are getting 
into the market on a more active basis. The mill- 
work trade the last several months has been ex- 
tremely dull, but the prospect of a revival in build- 
ing has quickened it. Mill offerings of hardwoods 
are fair but not plentiful. 





Buffalo, N. Y., April 23.—The hardwood demand 
has been a little quieter for the last few days, the 
dealers attributing this to the temporary effect of 
the Victory loan campaign. Some of the consumers 
have fair stocks on hand for their immediate re- 
quirements. The factories are doing a good busi- 
ness, particularly those turning out furniture and 
automobiles. Good grades of hardwoods are hold- 
ing at a strong level. 


Boston, Mass., April <3.—improvement continues 
in all lines of hardwoods and prices are getting 
firmer, with fewer readjustments to be noted. 
Foreign demand is increasing, especially for oak. 
Birch is strengthening as furniture makers and 
other consumers turn attention to it. Chair, furni- 
ture, musical instrument, piano, wagon, automobile 
and implement makers and yacht bullders are buy- 
ing more. Domestic consumers are asking for white 
ash, which is getting high and firm as a result. 
Maple is selling better and prices are strengthening. 
Current prices are: Ash, $95 to $100; basswood, $70 
to $72; oak, plain, $84 to $86; quartered, $115 to $130; 
birch, red, $76 to $78; sap, $65 to $68: maple, $65 to 
$68. 





Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We have been engaged 
in manufacturing and 
catering to the Yellow 
Pine trade for 36 years. 


We Solicit Special Orders 
Prompt Delivery 


ENOCHS BROTHERS 


FERNWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 












S. M. Shrader. 
A. J. Shrader, Jr. 


of 
YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


Long and Got ton Timbers, Car Materlal 


Idi Ceiling, Finish 
BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 


Boards, 
Mixed Car Orders a Specialty. 


Red and 
GUM—wrires OAK 
2 cars 4/4 No. | Com. Plain Red Gum 
fcar 5/4 No. | Com. & Btr. Plain Red Gum 
8 


2 cars 9” to 12” Gum Box Board 
4 cars 13” t 











o 17” Gum Box Boards 


3 cars 4/4 


1 car 6/4 No. | Com. & Btr. Pl. R. & W. 


Write us for stock sheet and prices. 


MERL LUMBER CO., Meridian, Miss. 


Baldwin Hardwood 


Lumber Co. || Lumber 


36 CHICAGO” POPLAR 


A SPECIALTY 


Oak 








Sales Office and Yards, 
LAUREL, MISS. 














Red Gum 
Magnolia 
White Oak 
Red Oak 
Poplar 
Hickory. 
White Ash 


1,500,000 feet now 
on sticks and ready 
to ship. Your in- 
quiries and orders 
are solicited. 








Eastman- Gardiner 


Hardwood Co. 


LAUREL, MISS. 








L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER C0., Mos Point, iss. 
oe nity, Capacity of of Mile, Long Leaf 


Neto | Lamhes oa ow z 
Miss. "Shiosing’ Gowns. Yellow Pine 
Cabies po nip Island; ~—_ Gang Sawed Rift 

Moss Point, Miss. Flooring a Specialty 








SE. MORETON, Pres, M.J. HALE, Sec'y & Treas. B.D. MORETON, V-Pres, 
CENTRAL LUMBER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS Yellow Pine Lumber 
BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 














CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 
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Short Shortieaf 
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Short Dimension 
Sales Co. 
CORINTH, MISS. : 
Sales Agents For 


M. M. Elledge Lumber Co. Burnsville Mercantile Co. 
McRae Lumber Company H. C. Bell Lumber Co. 


SPECIALTY— 


Two by Fours 


Also Short Dimension, 
Boards, Small Timbers 


PLANING MILLS AT 


Corinth, Thrasher, Boonville, Amory, 
Burnsville, Belmont and Red Bay 





SHORT Hubert F. Young 


Corinth, Miss. T 
x Makes Them " 
4°s Hogg-Harris y 


St. Louis, Mo. ° 
Sells Them 4 S 





C. Y. Butram 


Manufacturer and Wholesaler 


2x4’s, Boards, Small Timbers & 


Dimension— Also Hardwoods 
Mill and P. O., Rienzi, Miss. 





Pocahontas Lumber Co. 


Specialists in Two By Fours, 
also 4x 4’s and 2x 6’s. 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Hazard & Iuka, Miss. 
L. F. Garrett, Mgr., Corinth, Miss. 





McNally-Knebel Lumber Co. 


Mills and Yards, Sales Office, 
CORINTH, MISS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Specialty—-2x4 & 2x 6—dressed. 
Lengths, 10 to 20 ft. Long Leaf. 
Lengths, 9, 10 & 12 ft. Short Leaf. 














Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest's Wish is Law. 


One person RATES: Per day 
Ropm with detached bath . « « 2, $2.50, $3 
Room with orivate bath . . $3, $3. a, 54, 

Two perso’ 
Room with detach ed ba ° 393. 50, » $8 





Room with private bath: Deubte' eco * $5 to 
Single room, double 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 


Two connecting rooms 
with bath, Per day. 
2 persons, $5 to 38 
3 persons, $6 to 

4 persons, $7 to $12 





1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 











tel Lo. Finest pat 











Baltimore, Md., April 21.—Altho buyers provide 
only for immediate needs there is no indication that 
the market has lost strength and prices quoted are 
acceptable for stock that is wanted. Reports from 
production points are that mill stocks are light. The 
labor situation is somewhat better and there is some 
gain in efficiency. The export movement is not 
large. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 21.—More urgency to the 
demand is noticeable. Some manufacturers who ad- 
mit expansion of cut say that scarcity of labor has 
hampered mill operations and that the quantity of 
marketable dressed lumber is proportionately lower 
than the rough. The markets in the East are open- 
ing for construction material and are providing 
increasing competition with the home demand. 
Scarcity of some grades of white oak is increasing 
the movement of red oak. The demand for ash 
and hickory is fully maintained and some manu- 
facturers of vehicles have found trouble securing 
the grade of hickory they require in sufficient quan- 
tities. Prices in every section of the market are 
firm or higher, with everything to encourage manu- 
facturers except the outlook for labor and wages 
as items in the cost of production. 


Ashland, Ky., April 21.—The demand for oak 
shows improvement. Stocks of inch white oak 
show heavy inroads in the past two weeks. In- 
quiry for quartered oak shows market improvement. 
Hickory continues in heavy call. Ash and walnut 
are quiet. Prices are unchanged. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, April 23.—Conditions are fairly satis- 
factory in the hemlock field and are improving daily 
as the increase in building operations is helping the 
demand for hemlock considerably. Stocks are below 
normal and a big, healthy demand would just about 
clean up northern stocks. Prices are strong. 


New York, N. Y., April 22.—Hemlock is showing 
a better tone. Mill supplies are moving fast and 
suburban yards are more willing to purchase ahead 
in this line than in other lines. Proposed con- 
struction is favorable and there is every indica- 
tion of a maintenance of hemlock prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 23.—The mills are carrying 
small stocks of hemlock and wholesalers say that it 
is necessary to look around a good deal before get- 
ting their orders placed. This lack of stock is cre- 
ating a strong market and but little prospect of a 
decline exists. Some dealers are predicting an ad- 
vance. The inquiry shows an increase, but trade 
is still somewhat backward for the season. 


Boston, Mass., April 23.—Hemlock boards, espe- 
cially, are hard to sell at this time and the top price 
for clipped, 10- to 16-foot, is $38. Hemlock dimension 
continues fairly firm but demand shows no improve- 
ment. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 21.—Prices on hemlock are 
strengthening and demand is growing steadily. 
There has been no increase of stocks possible at the 
mills because of the weather and conditions in the 
woods and market supplies are far from adequate 
to satisfy the demand from factories for lumber for 
immediate consumption. Hemlock has not experi- 
enced the usual pressure from southern pine, nor 
has it in this section felt any effect of the com- 
petition betwen pine and fir. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, April 23.—If there is any change in pop- 
lar, it is for the better. The wood remains one 
of the best in the hardwood field when demand is 
measured by supply. Prices are strong. 

Baltimore, Md., April 21.—Altho buyers hesitate to 
provide for future wants the movement is of fair 
proportions. The export movement has increased. 
Sellers stand firm on their quotations and buyers are 
ready enough to pay the prices quoted to meet real 
needs. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 21.—Poplar continues in a 
comfortable position, with distribution well main- 
tained and prices firm. Excellent support is re- 
ceived from the furniture manufacturers and other 
factory interests, notably wagon and box plants. 
One noteworthy feature of the demand is that it 
covers more items and is less a specialty demand. 


Ashland, Ky., April 21.—The inquiry for better 
grades continues good with stocks gradually going 
lower. Few river mills are in operation, with a 
limited amount of timber. Prices are firm. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, April 23.—The best reports about im- 
proved business comes from the west Coast and 
consequently local distributers are having some 
trouble in placing their orders. Reports say that 
the western mills and wholesalers have more busi- 
ness on their books than in any previous time in 
years, and prices are stronger. <A new list, the 
first since May, 1915, has been issued, known as 
Rail List B, and already Discount Sheet No. 2 is 
out on the new list, which indicates how rapidly 
conditions are changing. Rail List B is exactly 


what Discount Sheet 25 was on the old list, and 
the new discount sheets carry higher prices, rang- 
ing from $1 to $2 higher than Discount Sheet 25, 
While the volume of trade is heavy the mill stocks 
are lower than in a long time, and reports say that 
bargains have been entirely cleaned up. The mills 
have more special cutting business than in a long 


time and quick shipments are harder to obtain. 
Shop and clear spruce are also enjoying a much 
better demand, and while many mills had a good 
supply a little time back, their piles of that kina 
of lumber have dwindled. Red cedar shingles are 
strongér. The local demand comes mostly from 
retail yards in northern Illinois and Wisconsin 
while the industrial demand is improving. 


Seattle, Wash., April 19.—Fir is having the larg- 
est volume of orders recorded in many a day, and 
the net result, with orders almost 25 percent tu 
the good, is that purchasers during the last week 
have bought nearly 17,000,000 more feet than the 
123 mills reporting to the West Coast association 
have produced. The fact that shipments are not 
holding their own seems to be due to badly broken 
stocks, as there is no scarcity of men for loading 
and plenty of cars. 

Tacoma, Wash., April 19.—Most of the mills have 
orders ahead into late May and are not inclined to 
book freely. The general tone of the market is up- 
ward, but concessions are being made on some items. 
Discount Sheet No. 2 advances 6-inch flooring and 
drop siding, dimension and boards, $1; reduces silo 
$2; advances 8- and 4-inch timbers $2 and allows 
$5 off list on 10x10 and 12x12 timbers. Most of the 
millmen are expecting good buying in May and 
June. Foreign trade is beginning to open up and 
the number of vessels to carry lumber is increasing. 


Portiand, Ore., April 19.—Market conditions in 
fir are improving and quotations are firmer. A good 
volume of business is reported in yard stock and 
specials. Cutting business is dull. Red cedar shin- 
gles are strong at the advanced quotations, the 
strength being due to the fact that production is 
below normal. Logs are held the same prices that 
prevailed a month ago, with no surplus in the water. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 22.—The new No. 2 list 
has been received here and shows advances of $2 
in 6-inch No. 2 products and $1 in dimension and 
boards. Prices have been advancing slowly. Busi- 
ness continues very good. Coast mills report that 
stocks are getting low and badly broken and whole- 
salers have been’ forced to do a great deal of 
telegraphing to locate stock wanted. In fact, con- 
ditions at the fir mills are approaching the condi- 
tions that have confronted the southern pine mills 
for some time. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, April 23.—The improving sash and door 
and millwork demand is helping the western pines 
and it may not be long until the local market will 
find itself in a very healthy situation. The build- 
ing trade is improving daily and while Chicago may 
not have a real building boom this summer, much 
building will be done. That means a demand for 
lumber needed by the interior trim concerns. 





Spokane, Wash., April 19.—There has been a 
decided improvement during the last week. Things 
undoubtedly are looking up for the dealers. Prices 
remain steady and there is no prospect for a drop 
in the near future. Orders are coming along in 
good shape and the volume is about the same as 
during the last few weeks, with indications of an 
increase soon. 





Kansas City, Mo., April 22.—Trade in western 
pines runs along much the same as for several 
weeks. A new list of California pine has been re- 
ceived, showing an advance in B & Better siding of 
50 cents and a considerable reduction in lowers and 
box lumber. Other western pine prices are un- 
changed and generally are firm. 


Boston, Mass., April 23.—Demand for western 
white pine is a little better and prices are firm at: 
Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $134; 2%-, 3-inch, $149; 4-inch, 
$159; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $125; 214-, 3-inch, $140; fine 
common, 4/4, $90; 5/4, 6/4, $102; 8/4, $103; barn 
boards, No. 2, 6- to 8-inch, $58; 10-inch, $61; 12-inch, 
$65. 





Buffalo, N. Y., April .23.—Not much business is 
being done in California pines, small lots being the 
rule with purchases. Bad weather has largely cur- 
tailed the mill output, so much scarcity of stock 
is reported. Orders are being delayed in shipment 
from the Coast because of the excessive rains. 
Some dealers say that business will be slow until 
the peace treaty is signed. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, April 23.—Redwood distributers say that 
they are busy and that yard demand represents 
the bulk of their present business. Industrial de- 
mand is fair and improving. Indications point to 
price advances, 





San Francisco, Cal., April 19.—The redwood timber 
situation is very strong. Prices are firm and cer- 
tain to hold. They are more likely to go up than 
down, with commons very scarce and stocks rather 
low at the mills. Eastern shipments of yard stock 
are fair and there is a heavy demand for redwood 
tank stock from the Texas oil fields. The California 
demand for yard stock and specials has greatly in- 
creased since the building season opened. Export 
business on rough clears continues rather quiet, 
with vessels scarce. Redwood shingles are scarce 
and higher and there is a great scarcity of redwood 
shakes. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 22.—A few more orders for 
redwood are coming in, giving hope that demand 
will continue to improve. Prices are firm. 
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SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, April 23.—Conditions are gradually get- 
ting better with southern pine and while there is 
still more inquiry than orders, the inquiry is such 
as indicates that things are getting active with 
the retailers and that they will need new stocks 
soon. The building situation is looking better in 
Chicago territory and that means a good demand 
for southern pine. The industrial demand, tho 
fair, still lags. While reports tell of some price 
advances there is hardly a distributer who does not 
expect higher priced lumber within a month. 


The following f. o. b. 
sections indicated : 


prices prevail at mills in the 











Hat- Kan- 
Tusca- ties- Aler- sas 
loosa, burg, andria, City, 
Ala. Miss. La. Mo. 
FLOORING— 
SRO” Oe Be oe hocics se oi) | ee wee 
~~ tter *49.25 50.50 52.00 
SiC See a cone Gian eee sae 
r Bi ats wees e eos teo8 Sue 
1 eee eons ‘Se er emacs 
FG B&bette Pisces coos GOue 86:08 Shao 
\: Sear reat Pega P *35.50 
Me eecaeisvein ales enue 34.00 
| ee eae ye Peer 32.50 
| ae 4. 50 34.75 
WNOR aes es es 27.00 25.75 .... 27.00 
BEE GH socarecccs Saou ee ay: exce GOuae 
_— tter .. -.+. 49.00 47.00 48.50 
rae wai e e Bites oe. %36.00 41.00 
FG A Se ipinee 4 ES ree aac -. 936.25 
pend .. 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.50 
KbikLy ee ee es Soma eee ove 36.50 
C a ee we wae auras renee? Eyer 34.50 
OP epaee nkis-6% saateta acanh cece 96.00 
) a eee 33.50 33.00 32.75 
1 ED Seer gearae 26.00 25.50 26.50 27.75 
/ are cccs Se ss 
fat” Ne..t, C2. kes ec 6ST 32. 50 
) Se ek sense S00 25.00 
We. 8 Cece: 20.25 as 
CEILING— 

%x4”" B&better ....... ae 35.00 31.00 
» See 29. soos eae 
| SAP ee y -. *%23.00 

5gx4” B&better ....... eee 33.00 33.25 33.00 
| OS Sere --e. 81.50 31.00 30.25 
) orange .... 25.50 22.50 25.00 

4x4” B&better wa vial wince --.- 937.75 %35.50 avai 
MORE otal di gsacocace cone GORORP  aw 34.75 
NON: Ms tess ees tvos Ove ata 

PARTITION— 
1x4” B&better ........ 37.00 36.75 
| rae re 34.25 rere 
+ eee rie ssoe See 26.75 
1x6” Babetter eevee ts 37:00 39.50 
Sere ee 34.25 32.75 
1 SAR 26.25 26.25 

BEVEL SIDING 
% x6” vo? Sal aetetars ; 28.00 
ace dare oa ae ‘ ‘ 23.50 
PTT . 18.50 

56x6” B&bette er ee , os. *89.00 *27.50 
ENS fes-erecels wore ace o 66s) arene .. *24.00 
7 rer eres esos 9236.50 oes 

Drop SIDING 
1x4 or 6” B&better.... ... é 36.25 
eee $4.00 d 34.00 
Ss eee 28.00 25.25 26.50 27.00 
et ee coos SHEOSO ene 
FINISH- 
Bédbetter rough: 
Bes. Gk UT 6 .6<.00 8s 0s 37.00 rena vee 
Be cavern weses O64 --+. 35.50 35.50 
WEE ckcwuaseeecees Sere aces 
Le? and De baw enens 37.50 37.50 “is 
ere rere errs 39.25 37.50 39.00 
14 x4 to 12”.. ne 41.00 41.00 *44.75 
1% and 2x4 to Ye". ccs Chee 
Bédbetter Surfaced: 
te WO Ee nc kc eéiw ee 38.50 38.00 ene ere 
Me 3bdccwvacee ses .... 87.00 36.50 38.00 
BAO. Sek niece weees 38.00 37.50 38.75 
Dr tactincasedaen 25 37.50 39.50 
~~, sand Be bewives 39.50 42.00 
OE Peer 44.50 42.75 
11 x4 to 12”... eae, kere *44.50 46.75 
1% and 2x4 to 12”... 3... 45.50 41.00 45.00 
BURNS 10 ES oc trees tus eoee 43.75 36.75 
C Surfaced: 
BR pF Kcs eee bawes 34.00 34.75 
RN due alc here wee 35.75 36.25 
BR wats ku wa 3 ote 35.50 37.50 
a, and Ce 37.00 39.75 
een ta oe 38.25 40.00 
1 % ea OO Or ten os 0% wen 42.00 
1% and 2x4 to 12”... 37.50 
CASING AND BASE, Bébtr. 
oc => 7 .... 44.50 *44.75 44.00 
i! ee 46.00 *43.00 44.75 
JAMBS, Bébetter— 
po. eee svee Se 43.25 
14,1% & 2x4&6".. .... 47.50 50.00 
Boarps, 818 or S28 
No. 1, Ix 8*, 14 & 16’ iratkse voce 88.50 35.35 
Other lgts. -o-. 82.25 32.00 31.50 


1x10”, 14 & 16’ 


Other lgts. |... 32.50 30.75 31.50 





1x12”, 14 & 16’. *36.50 35.00 35.75 
Other lgts. 35.00 35.00 35.50 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 

Bx 6 to 32”...... 2600 *20.70 scan alate 
1 rer 26.50 26.00 26.50 27.25 
BERNE as-0.0<e Pune 26.50 27.00 26.75 27.25 
i: aah wena 28.50 28.50 30.00 30.25 

No. 3 (all lengths) : 
Ee O10 12 60 veo 21.50 20.00... ere 
MEET cara orhis. bees -e+- 21.00 18.25 18.50 
po ll 21.25 18.25 19.50 
WEEE sbbcKoce0s 22.25 21.50 20.00 

FENCING, S18- 

No. 1, ix4”, ee veweus a as 30.75 
Other Igts 32.50 29.75 
BA 5 Re see *34.50 32.75 
Other lgts. 31.25 31.75 

ah | Jengths) : 
ee ree -.+. 24.00 23.00 24.50 
1x6" Pa Te a re ores 26,00 23426 25.25 

No.3 a Jengths) : 
POO rere cose SQUO 560 ~ 2008 
in6” PO re oe Pe -oee 20.50 17.00 19.75 


Hat- Kan- 
Tusca- ties- Alex- sas 
¢ loosa, burg, andria, City, 


Ala. Miss. La. Mo. 
SHIPLAP 




















No. I, Iz 8”, 144 16°. .... "$5.00 32:00 
Other lgts. .... 35.25 31.50 
1x10”, : & 16’ ane weg, oe 
Other lgts. ..-. *35.00 30.00 
No. 2 te 20° J: 
MeebhEicwens 27.50 27.25 26.75 
1x10” OTe re 27 50 27. 25 26.75 
No. 3 (all ete) : 
BRE” celide ae ews 21.50 21.00 19.50 20.25 
1x10” Pet ree 21.50 21.00 18.75 20.75 
GROOVED ROOFING- 
NO Te aEiO’, 12 B16". 2.2 --e- 31.50 33.00 
Other Igts. .... +ee< 31.50 $2.50 
No. 2, 1x10”; Other Igts. .... ese %32.00 “ee 
DIMENSION, SiS1E— 
No. 1, 2x ae! oe 25.00 26.75 
| ae 25.00 k 
oe 26: 50 
18 & 20’ 28.00 
Se OF, 30 o66xx 24.00 
ee 24.00 
: Lae 24.00 
18 & 20’ 25.50 
Ze 8", 10 606: 24.50 


tt ere 24.50 
/ ae 24.50 
18 26.00 
2x10”, 


2x12”, 








No, 2, 2x 4°, 
1 
a @, 
18 
2: 8”, 
18 
2x10”, 
1 
1 26.50 
Saae, Be acces 25.00 aaa’ 
Vo 25.00 26.50 24.00 2 
ote ar Pe 25.00 27.50 *28.50 #97.2 25 
8 & 20’ 27.00 oe meee gee 50 
INOS Sy See 8 vicekee hoes eons SOO ae onus 
Bikaner eee es ree éha’e- ee. eee 
yo De rer 14.00 *17.00 16.50 
LONGLEAF TIMBERS— 
No. 1 8q.E&S S48, 20’ 
and under: 
| RES SS 26.50 26.00 27.00 26.25 
ere ee 28.50 = 30.! = 34.00 28.00 
Date ceheeekekans 81.50 32.50 33.00 32.50 
Ce re eae 35.50 37. 73 *37.00 wen 25 
DP ctcceandvesunes 40.50 40.50 eaée . 
SHORTLEAF TIMBERS- 
No. 1 S48, 20’ & under 
SC ntesdaehees wens 25.00 24.00 
ee 26.00 *25.50 
Be Cc renkikhans ane 28.00 *27.50 cre 
1 | gg SAE grea ee ae Eee ree 30.50 
De spat tcn snes 34.50 ae 8 
PL ~ ag LATH- - 
NOe By 6 Gti ec tewus wane 3.55 
No. * agm Os keaweadea arr 2.25 
wie "LaTH— 
Co” Aree *21.50 21.00 
0” eerie xe nue 
12° and longer........ 
Car MATERIAL (all 1x4 & 
6” 
B&better, 9 & 18’...... Pane *34.50 38.00 
IO. By DBRS csccccie 34.50 cave Sane 
piel reewass esse SOO Pere 
Saree 6.00 6% e ane woe 
12 72! errr ; *32.00 29.50 
rt err re Pee ‘ *32.00 wea 
5’ & multiples. ma oées eee 
No. 3, Bandom......0- 26.25 23.50 


CAR DECKING 


No. 1, 2”, 9, 10, 18 or 
aan 26.50 .... 
ty” | dl Se 27.50 27.00 
No. 2%, to 3”, 9, 10, 
is or ) | a 28.50 


9’3”, 
Car SILLS, S48 
Se ce k<. wees 34. 50 
38 to 40’... o CS 
Up to 10”, 34 to 36’ 
Up to 12”, 34 to 36’ 
Car F RAMING 


9’6” etc.. 29.50 





*39.75 
40.00 


8” & und., 20’ & und... 24.75 
STRINGERS - 
90% hrt., 7x16 & 8x16”, 
De Ge BP awccences *45.00 
No. 1 rough, 26 & 28’.. 45.00 
LONGLEAF PAVING BLOCK 
Strock— 
No. 3 DMs +e cede ne 20.00 





bd Last week’s quotation. 


Mo., April 22.—-The southern pine 
market is firmer than last week, tho the firmness 
is apparently due more to mill conditions than to 
the demand. There was a little spurt in buying 
last week, but the market has settled back again 
to about the old stage and lumbermen do not 
expect to see any great change until the price 
question is settled. 


Kansas City, 





St. Louis, Mo., April 22.—As the demand for 
southern pine increases, the question of production 
becomes more and more a problem. ‘The labor 
shortage is reported worse than it has ever been, 
and heavy rains have interfered greatly with oper- 
ations. The retail yards are buying more liberally 
and the mills are well booked with orders. Line 
yards report that sales in the rural districts show 
considerable improvement. 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA‘YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS torycapacity S00Axes & Tools 


|e BO yO Be 


Meet Me at the 
TULLER 


Were awarded highest 
honors Panama - Pacific 
International Exposition 





For Value, Service 
Home 
Comforts 





HOTEL TULLER 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Special Inducements to Out-of- ts [nets 
during the period of the 


Center of business on Grand Circus Park. PTake Woodward veicuiniiiaeiillh 
Absolutely Fireproof —600 OUTSIDE ROOMS—AlI Absolutely Quiet. 
$1.50 up single, $3.00 up double 
Two Floors—Agents’ Sample Rooms. New Unique Cafes aod Entertainments Excellent 








All Lumbermen 
make their head- 
quarters at the 


Radisson 


Hotel 


MINNEAPOLIS 
OPENED 1910 
Three Beautiful Cafes 


Room Rates: 


With Running Water, 
per aay. 
With Toilet, 
$2.00 per day. 
With Bath and Toilet, 
$2.50, $3, $3.50, $4.00 














Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U.S. A. 
The Meeting Place for the 


Business Interests of 


the Inland Empire 


Rates, $1.50 up 


THE fame of this house as “One of America’s Excep- 
tional Hotels” is based upon far more than its archi- 
tectural and artistic llences—as | as they are. 
loderate rates, service—by no_means depen 
upon the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality, 











If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 


Davenport Hotel Company 
L. M. DAVENPORT, President 














“THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN” 


A book dealing with the merits and uses of the leading 
commercial woods of the Pacific coast, short methods of fig- 
uring lumber, octagon, spars, log specifications, lumber car- 
rying yo of vonniin ae terms and a at deal of 
general lumber information pages; flexible cloth cov- 
ers; postpaid, $1.50. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn 8t., 

Chicago, Ill. 
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New Orleans, La., April 21.—Statistical reports 
indicate that the bookings last week exceeded both 
cut and shipments, for the third time since the turn 
of the year. The demand is broadening both ter- 
ritorially and with respect to the items wanted. 
The actual call for export stock is registering a 
gain, Central American and Mexican call being 
notably improved. Trading with Europe is still 
handicapped by lack of cargo space, but commit- 
ments are increasing, coincident with the assurance 
that Shipping Board vessels have been allocated to 
handle transatlantic lumber shipments. Prices are 
firm by the majority accounts. 


Boston, Mass., April 23.—Altho southern longleaf 
is not holding its own here flooring and partition 
prices are firm. Flooring is quoted at: A, $60 to $62; 
B, $54.50 to $58; C, $47.50 to $51. Partition is firmer 
at: 1x4, $46.50 to $48.50. No. 2 common roofers, not 
in good demand, are sold readily by some at $35, 
while others ask $37 for the 1x6. Demand for all 
southern lumber is inactive. 


Baltimore, Md., April 21.—The requirements of 
Georgia pine buyers are small. Stocks are very 
moderate and mills do not appear to have extensive 
accumulations. In all probability the rather large 
local stocks of heavy timbers cut for war purposes 
will be resawed to avoid the accumulation of 
charges. Building prospects are encouraging. 


New York, N. Y., April 22.—Orders are quiet 
but inquiries are active. Quotations are well held, 
and the lack of any large accumulation of stocks 
at mill points leads to the conclusion that it is 
decidedly to the buyers’ advantage to place orders 
now rather than wait until the buying spirit sets in. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 23.—The southern pine mar- 
ket shows an increase in demand, due doubtless to 
better weather, which has given an impetus to the 
building trade. Some dealers in timbers report a 
satisfactory gain, saying that this is due to the 
activity shown by the boat building trade. In the 
lower grades the trade is still slow. The mills are 
now able to make much better shipments than a 
short time ago. Prices are firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 21.—There is a steady ex- 
pansion of interest in southern pine and a broader 
market, but there is not much change in prices, 
Flooring is irregular, with more advances than de- 
clines in the list of items. The situation is about 
the same with ceiling, partition and dimension, quo- 
tations ranging from 50 cents down to $1 up. Price 
movements are influenced greatly by the present 
broken and irregular supplies of lumber in dis- 
tributing hands, and not much improvement is 
looked for until market conditions have become 
more nearly normal. 









No matter how large or small your 
trade area may be it is important that 
you get your share of the flooring 
business. You can do this when you 


The Ultimate Choice of 
Large and Small Dealers 


If you are boosting the national “Build a Home” 
campaign with the hope of increasing business, you 
should investigate the merits of 


conto 
MAPLE*> BIRCH 


HOLT QUALITY ™ SERVICE 


A Standard for 70 Years. 


rand 
FLOORING 


sell “Oconto Brand” Flooring. Its 
uniform quality and millwork will at- 
tract new customers and bring you 
repeat orders. A trial order will prove 
the superiority of 














Kiln Dried Hardwood Lumber 


Can be funished with other Retail Yard items Mixed with Flooring. 











Holt Hardwood Company 


New and up-to-date Factory and Dry Kilns 
Custom Kiln Drying a Specialty. Try us. 


CONTO 


WISCONSIN 








reach their destinations in 
better condition when 
bundles are tied with 


STAR **re““ BUCKLES 


AND WIRE 


Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Pickets, 
Box Shooks, Staves, Veneer, etc., can 
be neatly, economically and perma- 
nently tied with wire when you use 
these buckles. Also use them for 
domestic shipments. 


BAILING TIE BUCKLE CO. 


CLEVELANI), OHIO, U, 8. A. 
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NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., April 21.—The following prices have 
been obtained on the items below enumerated f. o. b. 
Norfolk, Va.: 4/4 No. 1 edge, $43.50 to $45; No. 2, 
$39.50 to $41; No. 3, $37 to $37.50; box, $29 to $31; 
culls, $26 to $27; red heart, $25.50 to $26.50; cull red 
heart, $19 to $20. Six-inch box, rough, $30 to $32. 
No. 1 8-inch rough, $46 to $47; No. 2, $44 to $45; 
No. 3, $38 to $39; box, $31 to $33; culls, $27; red 
heart, $26.50. No. 1 10-inch, $47 to $48; No. 2, $45 
to $46; No. 3, $38.75 to $39.75; box, $32 to $34; culls, 
$27.50 to $28; red heart, $27. No. 1 12-inch, $47.50 to 
$49.50; No. 2, $45 to $47; No. 3, $41 to $43; box, $34 
to $37; culls, $28.50 to $29; red heart, $27.50 to $28.50. 
No. 1 5/4 edge, $46 to $47; No. 2, $44 to $45; No. 3, 
$38 to $38.50; box, $32; No. 1 6/4 edge, $48 to $49.50; 
No. 2, $45 to $46; box, $32; No. 1 8/4 edge, $49 to 
$51; No. 2, $47.50 to $49; 1 & 2 bark strips, $33 to 
$35; box bark strips, $21.50 to $24. No. 1 6-inch 
dressed four sides, $49; No. 2, $46.50; No. 1 8-inch, 
$50; No. 2, $46.75; No. 1 10-inch, $51; No. 2, $48 to 
$49; No. 1 12-inch, $53.50 to $56.50; No. 2, $50.50. 
No. 1, 3#x2%- and 3-inch rift flooring, $60; No. 2, 
$55.50. No. 1 3%-inch flooring, $44.50 to $47; No. 2, 
$43.50 to $45; No. 3, $38.75 to $40; No. 4, $33 to $35. 
No. 1 %-inch ceiling, $30; No. 2, $28.50 to $29; No. 3, 
$25.50 to $26.50; No. 4, $21.75 to $22.50. No. 1 y,- 
inch ceiling, $30.50 to $31.50; No. 2, $28.75 to $30; 
No. 3, $26.75 to $28.25; No. 4, $23.75 to $25. No. 1 
ti-inch partition, $46 to $49; No. 2, $44 to $47; No. 3, 
$38.50 to $40; 1 and 2 bark strip partition, $38 to 
$38.50. Six-inch roofers, $33.50 to $34.50; 8-inch, 
$33.50 to $35.50; 10-inch, $34.50 to $36; 12-inch, $36 to 
$37; 2-inch factory flooring, $32.25 to $34; 3-inch fac- 
tory flooring, $34 to $36; No. 1 pine lath, $6; No. 2, 
$5; 2- and 3-inch box heart, $40. 





New York, N. Y., April 22.—The slowness with 
which the building situation develops accounts for 
some shading in North Carolina pine sizes. Yards 
buy very sparingly, fully appreciating the fact that 
any kind of an improvement in the building situa- 
tion will cause a sharp upward spurt in quotations. 
Box demand is dull. 

Buffalo, N. Y., April 23.—The shortleaf pine trade 
is holding up about even with that in longleaf, tho 
more would be done if prices were not regarded by 
many as out of line. In North Carolina pine, deal- 
ers are quoting $6 more a thousand on 6-inch 
matched sheathing than for the same sort of stock 
in longleaf. Shipments are coming from the mills 
in satisfactory shape. 


Boston, Mass., April 23.—The improvement in 
demand for North Carolina of a month ago has not 
been maintained. There is little call for rough 
edge and not much more for roofers. Rough edge, 
4/4 under 12-foot continues firm at $50 to $51. 
Plenty of air dried roofers may be had at $35 for 1x6 
tho some want $37 and prices for 1x8 are $36 to $38. 
Concerns asking more for kiln dried stock are doing 
practically no business. 


Baltimore, Md., April 21.—Construction work has 
augmented the demand for North Carolina pine and 
in the absence of heavy stocks prices hold up well. 
Box grades remain quiet, however, as box makers 
had provided for larger orders than developed. 
Receipts are small. Stocks at mills are reported 
to be very moderate. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., April 21.—Brisker inquiry and@ 
increased bookings are reported for the week, which 
is featured by the pick-up of call for factory selects, 
and indications of reviving demand in the eastern 
consuming territory, which has been rated quiet 
for some months. Factory select goes to the wood- 
working plants and the improved call for it is prob- 
ably attributable to the “build now’’ campaigns in 
part at least. With their stocks considerably below 
normal volume and broken in assortments, the 
mills are doing their best to speed up production, 
with the help of better weather. Car supply is easy 
and shipments are promptly made when the items 
called for are in available supply. Prices are very 
firm. 


Chicago, April 23.—The cypress trade is improv- 
ing and the outlook is bright. The improvement 
in the building situation is making yards anxious 
for more stocks. In cypress they may have a harder 
time satisfying their wants than in other lumber 
because mill stocks are still badly distributed. Re- 
ports from the mills indicate a better cypress de- 
mand from all consuming territories. 


New York, N. Y., April 22.—While prices con- 
tinue firm, they are held more by lack of supplies 
than by any increase in buying. Sash and door fac- 
tories are in the market with some inquiries but 
continue to confine their purchases to actual re- 
quirements. Because of building prospects, whole- 
salers catering to the millwork class expect a de- 
cided improvement. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 23.—A number of the lead- 
ing dealers in cypress say that trade has shown an 
increase lately, while mill stocks have been smaller 
than usual. The good grades of cypress are most 
in demand and are strong in price, while low grades 
are more easily picked up and prices are rather 
easy. 


Boston, Mass., April 23.—Cypress prices continue 
firm and trade has improved to some extent, altho 
most orders are not of large size. Retailers are 
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buying more but the bulk of the trade is with 
manufacturers. Prices current are: ists and 2nds, 
4/4, $67 to $70; 5/4 and 6/4, $69 to $72; 8/4, $80 to $83; 
8-inch, $95 to $105; No. 1 shop, $46.50 to $47.50; 5/4 
and 6/4, $53 to $56; 8/4, $58 to $61. 


Baltimore, Md., April 21.—The cypress movement 
is not large and inquiry is limited, but quotations 
are maintained. Both yard and mill stocks are 
small. Mills quote firm prices, which may be 
expected to hold unless competing woods are offered 
at concessions. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 21.—Good demand con- 
tinues the feature of the cypress situation and is 
sufficient to keep down marketable stocks at the 
mills and to maintain quotations on practically all 


items. 
SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, April 23.—Red cedar shingles in the local 
market retain last week’s quotations, the prices 
being: Clears, $4.55, and stars, $3.65, Chicago basis. 
White cedars remain: Extras, $4.4 ; standards, 
$3.55 and sound butts, $2.65, Chicago basis. Lath 
are in better demand. ¥ 

SEE vd 

Minneapolis, Minn., April 21.—Orders are very 
light and the scanty offerings of transit cars are 
still ample to take care of current demand on local 
wholesalers. Prices hold firm and dealers expect 
advances when summer trade really opens up. Coun- 
try demand has been fair but has been held back 
somewhat by bad weather. 


Seattle, Wash., April 19.—In red cedar shingles 
both stars and clears are holding steady to firm 
at the levels established last week. Stars for 
eastern delivery are $2.55, and clears $3.25. The 
volume of production is just enough to take care 
of orders now coming in. Trade in the northern 
tier of States, especially Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Minnesota, has been backward, undoubtedly be- 
cause of the weather. It is predicted that more 
favorable conditions will be marked by increased 
buying in that section. 


St. Louis, Mo., April 21.—There is only a limited 
demand for shingles. The market in this territory, 
Pacific coast base, is $3.20 for clears and $2.45 for 
stars. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 22.—Demand for shingles 
continues strong enough to keep the transit stock 
at small proportions. The demand for stars is not 
quite so strong as for clears and quotations remain 
around $2.55, Coast basis. Clears generally are very 
strong at $3.25 and some dealers are now quoting 
$3.30. Siding is not in very great demand, sales 
generally being on the mixed car basis. 

New Orleans, La., April 21.—Call for cypress 
shingles continues to outrun available supply and 
the demand for southern pine shingles shows some 
gain. Cypress mills are cutting all suitable stocks 
into boards, diminishing their shingle output. They 
limit their acceptances of shingle orders rather 
rigidly to mixed cars. Cypress lath also are in 
brisk call and available stocks are somewhat dimin- 
ished, tho practically all the mills are in a position 
to handle mixed car orders for lath. Prices of both 
items are rated very firm. 


Boston, Mass., April 23.—Altho there has been 
practically no improvement in demand for lath, and 
shingle demand is only a shade better, as a result of 
light supplies prices have advanced to: Lath, 1%- 
inch, $4.75 to $5; 1%-inch, $4.50 to $4.60. White 
cedar extra shingles have been marked up by some 
to $5.40 but others sell at $5.25; clears go at $4.90 
and over. The best British Columbias may be had 
for $5.28 and Washingtons for around $5. Clap- 
boards, of which stocks are light, are firm at: Four- 
foot extras, $58 to $60; clears, $56 to $58. "Wurring is 
not in great demand and 2-inch is quote... »t $37 
and $38. 


Baltimore, Md., April 21.—Sellers of shingles are 
not holding out concessions as stocks on hand are 
light and mills are apparently behind on production. 
Lath are in better demand. As workers are more 
plentiful wages are easing off and this encourages 
construction, which is being planned on a large 
scale. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 23.—The red cedar shingle 
market is stronger than for some time and more 
advances have occurred. Extra clears are now 
quoted at $4.96, or 10 cents higher than a week ago. 
Stars are at $3.93, or 5 cents higher. It is re- 
Ported that the British Columbia mill strike has 
been settled, but dealers have not yet received 
any offers of shingles from there. Trade is making 
some gains. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 21.—Gradual expansion of 
demand, which, however, is below normal, features 
the trade in shingles and contributes to the firm- 
ness of the price situation. All grades are in limited 
demand, but there is every assurance of a much bet- 
ter distribution in a short time, as suburban con- 
Struction is developing satisfactorily. Pine lath 
are about 5 cents lower, but other kinds are un- 


changed. 
COOPERAGE 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 23.—The slack cooperage 
trade is holding up fairly well, because of ship- 
ments of flour to South America, but not much 
is now being* done in wooden packages for the do- 
mestic trade. Indications point to a good apple 
crop. Stock prices are about the same as a month 
ago. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates: 


25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 

line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 

mitted, 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


We take pleasure in announcing our Wholesale 
Department is now undcr management of Mr. 
A. I. Michell, formerly Sales Manager of Krauss 
Brothers Lumber Co., New Orleans, and more 
recently of the firm of Michell & Kirby of 
New Orleans, La. 
THE UNION WHOLESALE LUMBER CO. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 





GRAIN DOOR STOCK 
We have about two hundred thousand feet stock suitable 
for Grain Doors. If interested address 
S. H. CHATTEN LUMBER CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
AN ADVERTISEMENT 


In the AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN would be seen by the 
very people who are interested—it 





always carry your message to more readers—bring better 
returns than any other — and 
A 


you money—send your advertisement to the ‘‘Greatest Lum 
ber Journal on Karth’’ and get quick results all the time— 


it is a 

GooD 
thing to be in good pany—besides it supplies many wants 
each day and has nég®qual as a salesman. 

Send your advertisement to 
THB AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 8S. Dearborn 8t., 
Chicago. 
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WANTED—ESTIMATOR AND BILLER 
Must be competent to list material, take measurements at 
buildings, billing into mill and detailing. State age and 
experience. High grade mill. Address 
HYDE-MURPHY COMPANY, Ridgway, Pa. 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR SMALL YARD 
In village of 500 population. Must be able to meet keen 
competition from surrounding towns. Advise age, salary, 
experiences, references, and all details in first letter. 
METZ LUMBER COMPANY, Poplar Bluff, Missouri, 








WANTED—BY A LARGE MANUFACTURER 
An assistant hardwood sales manager. We prefer a young 
man who has had experience wholesaling West Virginia, 
Kentucky and Tennessee hardwoods to handle our hardw 
department and sell stock by mail in connection with read- 


7 fia 


men. Corresp e ¢ tial. 
Address “Pp. 8,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FILER & GENERAL MILL MAN 
For planing mill in lower Michigan. State experience and 
salary wanted. Address ‘‘P. 4,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
For large sash, door and millwork factory in eastern Canada, 
Capable of estimating from plans. Thorough mechanical 
knowledge and good manager of men. Accustomed to high- 
grade work. Give age, reference, salary and when can 
come, 
Address 











“M. 39,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALES MANAGER. 
Wholesaler, located Central Alabama, has opening for live- 
wire sales and office manager. Handle output eight mills, 
planing mill. Must be able to buy as well as handle sales. 
Good opportunity for right man. Advise stating experience 
and salary wanted. 

Address “M. 40," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN 
To assist in the management of wholesale lumber business 
located in Chicago; handling yellow pine and coast stock. 
A good opportunity for the right man. State age and ex- 
perience. 
Address 








“M. 36,” care American Lumberman. 


WANT A SITUATION 

Or better your present employment? Advertise in the 
American Lumberman. We can carry your message to the 
man who is looking for employees. If you do not want it 
known you are advertising, we could give the ad a key 
number, have the answers come in care of the American 
Lumberman, and we mail all answers the day they are re- 
ceived by us. Now is the time, send your ad to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 4381 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ills. 


WANTED—A BOOKKEEPER AT ONCE 
Who is familiar with the retail lumber and coal business. 
A, A. CORWIN AND SONS, Pontiac, Michigan. 


WANTED—RETAIL YARD FOREMAN 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. State experience and salary wanted. 
Address ““M. 33," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
To take charge and run a moulding machine. Steady work. 
Apply SEAFORD PLANING MILL CO., Seaford, Del. 


EXPERIENCED SECOND MAN 
For western South Dakota town of 2, population. 
salary and opportunity for advancement to capable man. 
State experience, references, salary expected and how soon 
you could come, in first letter. 
Address “K, 2,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 

For large lumber company using Clyde skidding machinery, 
with mills located in Louisiana. e must be thorough 
reliable, energetic, sober and aggressive; prefer a man 
between 80 and 45 years of age; only men of broad ex- 
perience and who are organizers need apply. Give list of 
former employers, salary desired and when could re 
for duty in first letter. This is a splendid opportunity for 
right man.”’ 

Address 


WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT ANYTHING? 


When you want a new stock of lumber or shingles, new 
or second-hand machinery, engines, boilers, electrical ma- 
chinery, locomotives, cars, rails, business opportunity, tim- 
ber and timberlands or anything used in the lumber indus- 
try. You can get it at a small cost by advertising in the 
“‘Want-Columns” of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Man- 
hattan Building, Chicago, Il. 


WANTED—LUMBER BUYER 

Thoroughly reliable and competent lumber buyer with 
established acquaintance among Oregon and Washington 
manufacturers can secure position with active Portland 
wholesale firm. Must be good correspondent and com- 
petent to take full charge buying desk. Give full par- 
ticulars; all correspondence strictly confidential. 

Address “K, 16," care Ameri¢an Lumberman.. 




















“M. 17," care American Lumberman. 











DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 
We can help you obtain a situation if you would insert an 
advertisement in the ‘‘Wanted-Employment Column,’’ as 
these ads are read by men seeking employees. Send your 
advertisement to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER. 

Competent man for a large retail lumber and planing 
mill in Southern Ohio. Permanent position. State age, 
experience, references and lowest salary to start. No atten- 
tion to replies not giving the above information in full. 

Address “M, 20,”"" care American Lumberman, 








WANTED 
Double band mill in West Virginia manufacturing high 
grade hardwoods, can use a combination yard foreman and 


chief inspector. Must be good handler of men, know grades 
thoroughly, and be able to properly care for lumber in every 
way. Address “Pp, 14,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTOR 
For inspection from yard to car in large healthy southern 
city. Must have wide experience in handling poplar. Give 
reference and state salary expected in first letter. 

Address “Pp, 16,’"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
For 40M mill in South Mississippi. 10 miles standard gauge 
RR. Rough country logging with teams. Send reference and 
saiary wanted first letter and when can report. 
Address “Pp. 1,”" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SASH & DOOR MEN. 
Two good estimators, two traveling salesmen, one good 
general office man for sash and door concern in Central 
West. With your application give age and experience. 
Address “MILL,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY JOBBING AND MANUFACTURING 
Sash and Door house on Missouri River, thoroughly compe- 
tent estimator. One capable of taking list from plan and 
figuring both odd and stock work. Young concern offering 
exceptional opportunity to right man. State experience, 
where formerly employed, age and salary expected. 

Address “P. 3," care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—BOOKKEEPER 
In our Sales Department, permanent, desirable position and 
good opportunity. Answer in own handwriting giving full 
particulars, references, experience and salary expected. 
SAWYER GOODMAN COMPANY, Marinette, Wis. 


WEST VIRGINIA LUMBER MANUFACTURERS 




















Installing large hoisting engine for long duty incline service. 
Will employ experienced man as foreman. 
Address “Pp, 21,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED IN CHICAGO 
Experienced bookkeeper and office man by manufacturers of 
northern hardwoods and hemlock. State age, experience and 
salary wanted. 


Address ““H. 85,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SLIP INSPECTOR 
By old established hardwood concern for single band mill 
in Louisiana. State salary wanted and give references in 
first letter. 
Address “M. 9,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD YARD FOREMAN 
By old established concern opening new mill with leng cut 
in a good healthy town in Louisiana. Give references and 
state salary wanted in first letter. If not competent for 
position of this kind, do not apply. 
Address “M. 10,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED GRADER 
Familiar with Western Soft Pine grading for 60,000 ca- 
pacity band mill. Steady work. Address, stating e ri- 
ence, references and salary wanted, THE HALLA & 
HOWARD LUMBER CO., La Madera, N. Mex.’’ 


WRITE US 


When you want employment, employees, lumber, shingles, 
machinery (new or second-hand), timber, timber lands, saw- 
mills, planing mills, lumber yards, factories, locomotives, 
cars, rails, etc. If you don’t want anything you may have 
something to sell. A cheap and quick way to get what you 
want or sell what you don’t want is to advertise in the 
Wanted and For Sale Department of the American Lumber- 
man, Published every Saturday. Goes everywhere. Write 
us. 














AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Manhattan Bldg., 431 8, Dearborn St., Chicago. 


AMERICAN 


LUMBERMAN 


APRIL 26, 1919 








WANTED—MANAGER FOR RETAIL 
Lumber yard, Ohio town; 5,000 population, good business. 
Need man above average ability and much experience in 
this line. State in detail experience had, age, whether 
married, give plenty of references, salary expected and 
when could begin work, 


ddress M. 31,"" care American Lumberman. 


CEDAR INSPECTOR WANTED. 
Also hardwood lumber inspector. Steady position year 
round. Apply with references and state salary wanted 
in first letter, 
Address 





“M. 21,"" care American Lumberman. 


SECOND MEN WANTED 
For good yards in western South Dakota. Men who have 
the ability and ambition to —— into yard managers. 
Experience in carpentering and building desirable. Good 
salary and opportunity for advancement. State in first let- 
ter full particulars, references, salary asked, education, and 
m you could come. 
wal “H, 16,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FOREMAN TO TAKE CHARGE 
Of Hardwood Moulding Department in Arkansas, near Mem- 
phis. State age, previous experience and salary desired, 
aud gives references. 
Address 








““H. 42,"" care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
Do you want a situation or better your present employment? 
The best way is to advertise in the wanted employment col- 
umas of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 











WANTED—EXPERIENCED AND CAPABLE 
Engineer to operate large double drum hoisting engine on 
incline duty. Give former employers as reference when ap- 


plying. Address “Pp, 20,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SAWYER, FILER, BLOCK-—SETTERS 
And Edgermen for hardwood mill. 
HOUSTON BROS., Vicksburg, Miss. 


WANTED—MECHANICAL DRAUGHTSMAN 
One having millwright experience preferred, able to make 
plans etc., for large southern plant. State age, experience; 
give references and state salary expected. Good opening 
for right man. 
Address 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS SAWYER 
For single band mill in Northern Michigan, Write for par- 
ticulars. 
Address 








“FR, 145,"" care American Lumberman. 





“Ff, 83,’"" care American Lumberman. 





ARE YOU LOOKING FOR EMPLOYMENT? 


A small advertisement in the employment columns will 
make your wants known and help you to get a situation. 

No difference what kind of a job you want—advertise in 
the American Lumberman, as the paper is read by the 
people you want to reach. 

Place your ad in the WANTED AND FOR SALD DE- 
PARTMENT. 














WANTED—A VERY HIGH GRADE 
Representative to cover the entire Ohio territory by a large 
manufacturer of oak flooring, interior finish, general plan- 
ing mill products and West Virginia hardwoods. We have 
a very large trade established and want a very high grade 
man with a successful record. Correspondence confidential. 


Address P. 7,’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—STRICTLY FIRST CLASS i 
Commission salesman located at Hartford, Bridgeport, or 
New Haven, Connecticut, to represent North Carolina man- 
ufacturer of Hardwoods and North Carolina Pine. Give full 
particulars first letter. 

dress “Pp, 26,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ENERGETIC SALESMAN 
Familiar with yellow pine and fir for state of Iowa. Will 
pay salary and percentage of profits, State age, experience, 
salary wanted and details of past record. 

Address ““K, 82,’’ care American Lumberman, 


SALESMAN WANTED BY LARGE 
Wisconsin manufacturer. ° Want a man with good person- 
ality, thoroughly familiar with yard and factory trade in 
Iilinois, Indiana and Southern Wisconsin. State experience, 
salary expected, together with full details in first letter. 
Only an A-1 man capable of getting results will be consid- 
ered. 

Address “M, 22,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
For New York, New Jersey and New England States to sell 
Millwork—good opportunity to right man. State full par- 
ticulars. Address ‘‘P, 22,’’ care American Lumberman. 


EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 


You want to buy 
or 
You want to sell 


Want a job, employees; want anything? 

If you advertise you can get what you want or sell wha 
yeu do not want. 

Nearly everybody reads the classified ads. Your advertise. 
meat in the Wanted and For Sale Department of the Amer- 
ican Lumberman wuld be the messenger which would act 
for you and bring you in touch with the Lumber World and 
allied industries. 

It would be read by the very people you want to reach. 

Get quick returns. 

Send your advertisement to 

AMERICAN LUMBBERMAN, 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois, 




















SUCCESSFUL SALESMEN WANTED 


Manufacturer of a nationally advertised staple product 
has permanent opening in Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma for 
clean-cut, ambitious salesmen who are desirous of associat- 
ting themselves with a house that prides itself on quality 
of product and fairness of selling policy. , 


Applicants with proven successful selling record calling 
on Sash and Door and Lumber trade in any of above states 
will be given preference, 


Adequate weekly allowance for traveling and personal 
expense together with commissions and bonus. 


Opportunity for conscientious, energetic producer to make 
good income commensurate with his ability. 


Personal interview will be given applicants having re- 
quired qualifications at St. Louis and Kansas City. 


Address 


“BUILDING MATERIAL MANUFACTURER,” 
Care American Lumberman, 





SUPER-SALESMAN 

Young man 25 to 35 years of age. ‘To sell lumber to the 
industrial trade throughout the United States, not b; 
the drudgery of traveling on the road but by correspond- 
ence. Must have good knowledge of lumber grades and be 
able to write a letter with a punch to it. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for ambitious man. Only one of superior ability can 
handle the work, Call if possible. If you write give full 
particulars. RUSSELL J. MATTHIAS CO., Chicago. 


WANTED—STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 
Lumber salesman to locate in Philadelphia and represent 
North Carolina manufacturer. Must be thoroughly — 
enced in selling North Carolina Pine and Hardwoods direct 
with consuming trade. Give references and state salary, 
in first letter. 
Address “K. 30,’’ care American Lumberman. 








EXPERIENCED YELLOW PINE LUMBERMAN 
Desires to establish connection with some reliable whole- 
saler or large lineyard company as buyer in Mississippi and 
Alabama, either on salary or commission. Have extensive 
mill acquaintance, am able to produce results. Will con- 
sider nothing but high class proposition with well rated con- 
cern, Address “Pp, 15,’ care American Lumberman. 





COMPETENT SASH & DOOR MAN 
Japable of buying, selling, estimating, billing out, adver- 
tising, catalog work or as executive. Seeks position where 
experience and energy is desired. Prefers sales end. Ig 
hard, steady worker; sober. Position must offer future, 
Start at once. Address ‘‘P. 25,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED. COMPETENT MAN 
With long experience in yellow pine, both export and in- 
terior, wants ition as manager, asst. manager or buyer 
for good wholesale concern. Highest references. 
BOX 68, Mobile, Ala. 


EXPERIENCED SAW MILL MANAGER 
Wante management of a good hardwood sawmill. For the 
past 15 years with one concern, Married. Age 41. Present 
company having cut out reason for change. Best of references, 

Address “M. 35,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—POSITION 
Slightly disabled ex-soldier desires position in wholesale 
office. Will consider any department, but prefer sales, 
Several years’ experience and well recommended. 
Address “M. 37,’ care American Lumberman. 


0. E. SMITH TIMBER ESTIMATOR 
Experience in Canada, Northern and Southern States and 
Washington. Maps showing logging facilities with esti- 
mates. Best of references. BOX 29, Wauchula, Fla. 


AN EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 

With proven ability wants position as buyer and shipper to 
represent reliable wholesaler. I am an expert grader, both 
in yard and factory stock, and am familiar with White 
Pine, Fir, Spruce and Yellow Pine, or would like to rep- 
resent a manufacturer as salesman; have had five years’ 
experience selling on the road with good results; best of 
references, X. F. K., Box 56, Bend, Ore. 




















WANTED—SALESMAN ACQUAINTED WITH 
The Ohio trade who has made good in the selling of Cypress 
and Yellow Pine, either to solicit trade direct from the 
yards or take charge of office in that territory. Only those 
having absolute confidence in their ability to make good 
need apply. STERLING LUMBER CO., 1106 Finance Bidg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


RETAIL SALESMAN WANTED 
Must be a live wire and capable of taking off plans from 
estimates. This is a good opportunity with a progressive 
concern, BRAUN LUMBER COMPANY, Davison Ave. B. 
& G. T. R. R., Detroit, Mich, 


WANTED—SALESMAN TO SELL LUMBER oe 
To the industrial trade in the Chicago district. We want a 
high grade salesman. Opportunity is an excellent one. Call 
if possible. If you write, give full particulars. 
RUSSELL J. MATTHIAS CO., Chicago. 


WANTED—SALESMEN FAMILIAR WITH 
North Carolina Pine to sell on commission basis. Could also 
use a few salaried salesmen. Have territory open in Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, M h 














WANTED—EMPLOYMENT 
An eastern wholesaler or exporter can secure the services 
of a young man who is a good business man as well as a 
thorough lumberman, well acquainted with the mills of 
Louisiana and Texas, by writing or wiring P. O. BOX 381, 
Beaumont, Tex. 


WHOLESALERS OR MANUFACTURERS NEEDING 
The services of an accomplished, experienced and modern 
accountant who has had vast practical experience and 
comes highly recommended, please address: ‘‘M. 23,'’ care 
American Lumberman. 


DO YOU WANT A BETTER SITUATION? 


You could insert an advertisement in the ‘‘Wanted-Dm- 
ployment Columns’’ over a blind signature, have the an- 
swers come in care of the American Lumberman and 
in this way it would be treated strictly confidential. Every 
day we hear of someone getting good jobs through the em- 
ployment columns. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











sets and Khode Island, 
THE ELM CITY LUMBER CO., New Bern, N. O. 


WANTED—WOODWORK SALESMAN 

Concern manufacturing woodwork of a special type wants 
first-class salesman. Thorough knowledge of builders’ wood- 
work required. Must be capable of soliciting and closing 
large contracts. Give experience and references. Also state 
salary expected and when services would be available in 
applying. . 
Address “HH, 25,’" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—HIGH CLASS LUMBER SALESMAN 
To sell British Columbia Hemlock products, Red Cedar 
Beveled Siding and Shingles on commission for large B. C. 
manufacturing concern. 

dress “S. 104,’ care American Lumberman. 
LIVE WIRE SALESMAN 
To sell our special brand of red cedar shingles, bevel siding 
and Pacific coast forest products on commission. 
Address “G. 105,’’ care American Lumberman, 

















FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT 
Now employed by one of the largest combined planing mill 
and high grade interior woodworking manufacturing con- 
cerns in the South desires to make a change. Excellent 
references as to executive, mechanical and managing ability. 
Prefer position affording opportunity to work up new busi- 
a 


ness. Address <P, 6, are American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS BAND FILER 
Must be good job. Good reference furnished. At present 
employed. Address ‘‘P. 2,’’ care American Lumberman, 


DESIGNER, DRAFTSMAN & SUPERINTENDENT 
Accustomed to high grade work, and a thorough knowledge 
of construction, factory methods, ete., would like to be- 
come permanently connected with modern high grade in- 
terior finish manufacturing company. 

Address “Pp. 9,’’ care American Lumberman. 


YOUNG MAN, OFFICER IN BRITISH ARMY 
Since 1914. Keen, capable. Thorough knowledge hardwoods 
and mahogany trade. Traveled In U, 8. A., France, Holland, 
Switzerland, Germany, Belgium and Italy. Speaks French 
fluently. Wants sole purchasing agency for large firm; will- 
ing to go to W, O. Africa, Russia, etc., to purchase right on 
the spot. Address ‘‘P. 23,’’ care American Lumberman. 


RIGHT HAND BAND SAWYER 
Wants position with good company, where there are good 
schools. I have had 12 years’ experience on large mills and 
in most all kinds of timber. Can furnish best of reference. 
Can come on letter or telegram notice. When answering 
state wages you are willing to pay for the right man. 
P. O. Address, C. W. KYER, Neola, W. Va. 

Telegraph Office, White Sulphur Springs,W. Va. 


WANTED. LOGGING SUPT., 
Strictly sober and can handle a big job. I have had about 
20 years’ experience in the woods and can handle labor to 
good advantage. Married; age 48. Best of reference. 
Address “Pp, 24,’’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED BY EXPERIENCED 
Man as planing mill foreman, steam or electric power. High 
speed machines and band saw filing my long suit. Good 
references, Address BOX 352, Stamps, Arkansas. 























FIRST CLASS EDGERMAN 
Thoroughly experienced in saw mills, desires position in 
Maine or New York state preferred. Best of references. 
Address “Pp. 19,’’ care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD BUYER 
Wants connection as inspector and buyer for consuming 
trade, or would consider going with wholesaler. Eastern 
headquarters preferred. 1 ears’ experience. 
Address ‘“‘HARDWOOD BUYER,” care American Lumber- 
man, 





WANTED—YOUNG MAN : 
Over thirty, with plenty lumber experience, seeks position 
selling yellow pine to retail trade. Any number references 
among lumbermen, 
Address “M. 34,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TO BUILD A SAWMILL 
Or to operate a mill or plant as manager, or to file for a 
mill any kind of saws. Second to none at all this work. 
Address : “*H. 45,”’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION AS WOODS SUPERINTENDENT 
Wanted. Am 84 bong old. 16 years’ experience in woods. 
Can estimate timber, survey out railroads and lines. Can 
handle labor to best advantage. i reference. 

dress “A, T. H.’’ care American Lumberman. 


SALES MANAGER 
Young man; married; fourteen years with two successful 
companies, is open for position with good yellow pine mill. 
Best of references, 
Address “K, 18,’’ care American Lumberman. 


Al BAND FILER, 17 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
Open for position April 15th. 
Address “DB, 29,’" care American Lumberman. 


DISCHARGED ARMY MAN 
Wants position, assistant manager or office manager. Eight 
years’ practical experience, stump to mill, office and en- 
gineering work. Can get results, Go anywhere. 
dress “K, 3,’ care American Lumberman. 


TWO YOUNG MEN JUST RETURNED FROM SERVICE 
With twelve years of experience in lumber, millwork and 
building materials, have limited capital; want backing for 
retail lumber yard in Wisconsin, Illinois or Michigan. 
With our knowledge and pep will guarantee results, Ref- 
erence as to business ability will be furnished. 

Address “M. 24,"’ care American Lumberman. 


NAVAL OFFICER INVITES CONSIDERATION. 
Civil Engineer Graduate not afraid of manual work, with 

6 years’ experience construction and maintenance engineer- 
ing in large steel plant, wishes to get into timber log bust- 
ness. Much experience handling men. Prefer the North- 
west, but will go anywhere. Will be. released from Navy 
in about one month, 

Address “*M. 16,’ care American Lumberman. 


AN EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
Wishes road position in or near Chicago. Well acquainted 
in No. Ill, and So. Wis. References from both former em- 
ployers and customers. 
dress ““H. 28,’" care American Lumberman. 


FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
Can saw on either right- or left-hand mill; can furnish 
best references and can come on short notice. Care G. T. 
GAUDET, BOX 182, Perry, Fla. 


IF YOU WANT A STORE MANAGER 
Write NATIONAL COMMISSARY MANAGER’S ASSOCIA- 
TION, 810 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 


READ THE CLASSIFIED ADS EACH WEEK 
When you want anything or have something to sell or ex- 
change. When you want employment, employees or anything 
used in the Lumber World write us—we can help you. 
aa in the GREATEST LUMBER JOURNAL ON 



































_——- LUMBERMAN, 431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
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